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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'The following Sermons were written in the 
course of duty^ without any view to publication $ 
and they are now published only in obedience to tha 
desire of those who heard them. To them they 
have a value very different from that of literary 
merit ; the valae which kindness ever gives to the 
objects upon which it has long been employed; 
the value^ still more^ which time bestows upon 
the feelings and the memories of former years. 
To the rest of the worlds I feel^ they have no re* 
commendations ; and had it been possible for me^ 
therefore^ to have limited the publication to the 
congregation to whom they were originally ad« 
dressed^ I should never have presumed to intrude 
them upon the notice of the world. 

To those who are unacquainted with that Con- 
gregation^ it is necessary for me to state^ that it 
is of a peculiar kind ; that it is composed almost 
entirely of persons in the higher ranks^ or in the 
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X ADVERTISEMENT. 

more respectable conditions of society ; and that 
one very interesting part of it is formed by the 
youngs who^ in the coarse of academical educa- 
tion^ are preparing themselves for the important 
stations or the liberal professions of future life. 
The recollection of these circumstances may^ I 
hope^ sometimes account for the choice of sub- 
jects^ and sometimes for the views and illustra- 
tions that are employed. 

Such as these sermons are, I now submit them 
to the world, with no other sentiment than that 
of the most unfeigned humility ; and 1 request 
it may be believed, that their appearance is not 
the resnlt of voluntary presumption, but of the 
simple obedience to grateful duty. 

Edinburgh, March 24, 1814* 
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SERMON L 



ON THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY. 



Psalm cii. 27. 
**ThoH art the same: and thy years shall not fail." 

Xhe commencement of a new year is an event 
which leads even the most thoughtless to some 
degree of* reflection. There is something always 
solemn in the return of these stated memorials of 
time. They call upon us to some review of our 
conduct in the years that are past^ and to some esti- 
mate of what we have gained or have lost in our 
commerce with the world. They remind us of the 
progress of time, and of our own progress to eter- 
nity. Bnt^ far more than all, they remind us of our 
dependence upon him^ who is ^^ the Ancient of 
^^ Days ;'' who, while we change, '' is still the 
same,^^ and ^' whose years alone shall never fail.^^ 
Life, while it thus is passing from us all^ leaves 
us the sense of its importance. It was given us 
for the greatest and most magnificent purpose. It 
was ^ven us by Him who alone is good, that we 
might advance in knowledge, in virtue^ and in hap- 
piness ; that we might rise in the system of being 

to some unknown ends of moral and intellectual 
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perfection ; and that, at the last, under the light ol 
the Sun of Righteousness, we might join '^ tiiat in- 
" numerable multitude of all nations, and kindred, 
^^ and tonsrues, who stand before the Throne and 
"thc^Lamb for ever.'^ 

On the return, then, of those seasons by which 
we number our days, it is wise in us to think how 
our years have hitherto been employed ; what it is 
that we have been doing in the time we have enjoy- 
ed ; and whether we have indeed been fulfilling the 
great ends for which we were brought into being. 
Meditations of this kind become us all ; and, while 
they remind us of the magnificent purposeafor which 
we were born, they fit us to ente: upon a new year 
with comfort and resolution. I pray God that it 
may be with the^e solemn, but elevated sentiments, 
that all of us may now enter upon the new season, 
which is given us by " Him that liveth for ever.*' 

At this time, however, my brethren, we have 
entered upon a greater period. The same hour 
which closed the year, closed also a Century of 
yeai*s, und, what is to us more important, it closed 
the eighteenth century of the religion of Him ^' who 
^^has brought Life and Immortality to light by his 
^* Gospel.^' There are innumerable refiections 
which will arise in every thoughtful mind upon so 
solemn and so unusual an occasion. The course 
of time has led us, as it were, to a higher eminence 
in the prospect of human nature. The past and 
the future seem more distinctly to lie before us, and 
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a solemn pause is afforded us, in which we can 
more truly estimate what life has brought, and 
what it is to bring. — The moment itself is profuse 
in instruction ; and I shall limit myself to suggest 
to you some of those simple and obvious reflections, 
which seem most naturally to arise from the circum- 
istances in which we now assemble. 

1. The first and the most powerful of these re- 
flections is, that of our dependence upon "Him who 
^^ inhabiteth eternity/' We are arrived, in our 
generation, at the opening of the nineteenth age of 
the Religion of Christ, and we have presented thi« 
day, to dike Throne of Heaven, the same petitions 
which have been offered by the faithful who have 
gone before us, in every age of that memorable time. 
They are all now mouldering in their graves ; but 
He that made them never dies. The same ear 
which listened to their petitions, now listens to oura. 
The same spirit which was in the midst of them, and 
the infant assemblies of the church, is in these mo« 
ments in the midst of us, and of every congregation 
that isnnet in his name : and the same arm, which, 
in every difficulty or danger, has made theChurch 
of Christ triumphant to our day, is still uplifted to 
protect the progress of the " everlasting Gospel.'^ 
There is something, my brethren, inexpressibly 
consoling to the weakness of humanity, in this re- 
flection : while we stand as it were amid the ruins 
of time, and see the races of men thus successively 
rifling and falling before us, we see, at the same 
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tiime^ the Eternal Mind thkt governs the whole de- 
sign. We see a system carrying on, in which all 
things '^ are working together for good'^ to the wise 
and to the virtuous ; and which is to close at last^ 
^ in honour, in glory, and in immortality.'' Me- 
ditations of this kind are fitted to strengthen and 
elevate every heart They are fitted to give a voice 
to time as it passes^ and to make it speak to us of 
the goodness ^' of Him who liveth for ever and 
^^ ever.'' They are fitted still more to prostrate us, 
in the opening of a new age, before the Throne of 
Eternity ; to dispose us to cast ail our cares upon 
that God who careth for us ; and to sul^^t every 
thought and desire of our own to the wm of Him, 
in whom alone are all the treasures of wisdom, 
'^ and who" alone ^^ was, and is, and is to come.'^ 
S. In descending from this first and greatest re- 
flection, we are led to consider, in the second 
place, the nature of that age, of which we have 
witnessed the close. Every thing tells us that 
there is some progress going on in Nature, — some 
advance of the human race, either to improve- 
ment or degradation ; and it is natural to us to 
inquire, whether the age. which is gone is likely 
to transmit happiness or misery to posterity. 
In this respect also, my brethren, we have much 
reason for consolation. The century which has 
now left us, has doubtless been one of the most 
distinguished in the annals of human nature. It 
succeeded ages of rudeness and barbarism, and has 
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fully discharged its duties in the improvement of 
humanity. Nations who before lay in darkness 
and ignorance^ have emerged into day, and taken 
their position upon the theatre of society. A new 
world has risen with gigantick steps into maturity^ 
and already begins to display the lights of know- 
ledge, and the wealth of industry. The boundaries 
of that world we inhabft have at length been ex- 
plored : and a path is opened for the introduction 
of the gospel to the remotest habitations of man. 

In the progress which will for ever distinguish 
the eighteenth century, our own country, my bre- 
thren, betaken an exalted share. In the course of 
a perloo^so long for the instability of man, we 
have enjoyed the greatest portion of national hap« 
piness and prosperity that has ever fallen to the lot 
of the societies of men. The crimes and agitations 
of A former age have expired : and the constitution 
of our land has settled into that wise balance of 
power and of liberty, which no speculation of phi- 
losophy could have foreseen, but which is now sub- 
stantiated, for the instruction of the future world, 
by the evidence of a hundred years of unpreceden- 
ted welfare, and of expanding prosperity. Even 
in the present moments, my brethren, an e;yent 
has taken place, which promises to give no mean 
addition to the prosperity and dignity of the empire. 
The union with our sister kingdom, so long wished 
for by the wise and benevolent, and so long oppo- 
sed |>y national, and, above all, by religious preju- 
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dices^ at length, by the perseverance of the legisla- 
tive wisdom, dignifies the opening of the new 
century : and I trust in God, that the same sound 
of publick rejoicing which announced it to us, will 
announce to that long neglected, and perhaps op- 
pressed people, the commencement of a new era 
of wealth, of liberty, and of happiness. 

The age which is past' has left us another sub- 
ject of national gratulation, — that, I mean, of the 
extension which it has given to human knowledge. 
In no age, certainly, has the spirit of science so 
fully been awakened, or so generally disseminated : 
and were we to compare the state of knowledge at 
the beginning and the end of the perioo we are 
considering, the step which the human mind has 
made in that time would appear almost incredible. 
On every side, indeed, <he boundaries of science 
have been enlarged ; our acquaintance with nature 
increased; and the labours of philosophy vnth- 
drawn from visionary speculation, to those practi- 
cal ends by which humanity may be bettered or 
improved. Under this influence, the arts of social 
life have been cultivated with unprecedented suc- 
cess ; the foundations of national wealth and 
greatness have been investigated ; and that great 
doctrine first taught from the schools of science, 
which unites national prosperity with national 
justice, and which will one day reduce the conduct 
of nations to the strictest rules of Christian bene- 
volence. But, above all, the extension of know- 
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ledge has ministered to the happiness of men^ by 
the support which it has afforded to the cause of 
religion, — not only in the memorable labours of 
those who haye either displayed the' beauty, or 
demonstrated the truth of Christianity, — but also 
in the unparalleled discoveries with which, in the 
age that is past, the perseverance of science has 
been rewarded, with respect to the Works of the 
Almighty ; — discoveries, in comparison of which 
all former knowledge was trifling ; which, at 
every step, lead us to more exalted conceptions 
of the goodness as well as greatness of Him that 
made us. and which have now engraved the name 
of God*pon the altar of the universe with the 
hand of demonstration. 

3. I, trust I may add, in the third place, my 
brethren, that the age which has past has aIso im- 
proved in virtue. However much we may still 
have to regret the weakness or the vices of our na- 
ture, it were unjust and uncandid not to acknow- 
ledge, that, in comparison with the ages that pre- 
ceded it, the last age has added eminently to social 
happiness. Many of the barbarities of ancient 
manners have been softened ; many of the prejudi- 
ces which divided men from each other have been 
dissolved. Learning and knowledge have found 
their way to every rank of mankind ; and, while 
they have given new dignity and happiness to the 
higher conditions of society, they have, at the same 
time, improved the conduct^ while they have ele- 
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vated tbe minds of the people. Bat^ abdve - all^ 
the virtue which peculiarly distinguishes the last 
age^ is that of humanity^ — the humanity that has 
sprung from the fountain of the Grospel : a human- 
ity not capricious and momentary^ but princi- 
pled and enlightened ; which directs the labours 
of the legislator^ as well as the meditaticms of the 
philosopher; whicb^ in every moment of distress^ 
associates the great and opulent in the service of 
the poor and the distressed ; and which, even in 
the midst of war and animosity, unites all the wise 
and benevolent of every Christian nation, in the 
common cause of alleviating the distresses^ or im- 
proving the condition of the human race. 

Such, my brethren, is the view which we may 
justly take of the century that has passed. And, 
if it be pleasing to think that, under the influence 
of the Gospel of Christ, human nature has, in that 
period, made some advance towards knowledge 
and happiness, it is, at the same time, solemn to 
remember the duties that fall upon us. In the 
opening of a new age, we are the actors in this 
great system. Upon us it depends, whether the 
progress of mankind is to be accelerated or re- 
tarded. And there is no sentiment with which 
we can more nobly meet the season, as the pro- 
found conviction, that, upon our conduct, in our 
different situations or conditions, depends the cha- 
racter and happiness of the age that is to follow 
us. 
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4. There U another refleetion^ my brethren^ of 
a still mot% toleHin kind^ which must natarally 
have oecofved to us all. Of the period of which 
we have aeaii the beginnings none of us can see 
the end. Long ere the century closes^ all of uSf 
young or old, rich or poor, will be numbered with 
the dead. ^^The silver cord will be loosed,?^ 
and ^^ the golden bowl broken,^^ and " every 
^^ spirit'' will have returned " to the God who 
" gave if — ^It is a reflection, in truth, to which no 
ignorance nor barbarity hath rendered the human 
mind insensible. Even amid all the licentious 
4i^orship of antiquity, it was upon these occasions 
the plaintive call of the herald, ^^ Gome to those 
'^ solemnities, which no living eye hath seen, and 
^^ which no eye will see again.'' 

Amid this dark and tremendous prospect, is 
there no voice which whispers to you, my bre- 
thren, how good ^^for you it is to be here :'' or that 
prostrates you in these moments before the throne 
of Nature, in ^^ thankfulness to Him" who hath 
given ^^ you the victory," through Jesus Christ 
your Lord ? ^^ And I was in the spirit, (says the 
^^ evangelist) upon the Lord's day, and I heard 
^^ behind me a great voice, as that of a trumpet, 
^^ saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the First and 
^^ the Last. And I turned to the voice that spake 
'^ with me, and I saw one like unto the Son of 
^^ Man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, 

^^ and girt about with a golden girdle. Uis head 
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^^ and his hairs were white like snow^ and his eyes 
^^ were as a flame of Are, and his voice as the 
^^ sound of many waters. And when I saw Him, 
^ I fell at his feet as dead; and He laid his right 
^^ 'hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not, I am 
"the First and the Last, I am He that liveth, and 
'^ was dead — And behold I am alive for evermore, 
" and have the keys of Hell and of Death.'^ 

These, my brethren, are the sublime anticipa- 
tions of the true Ghristian — ^these the hopes which 
He, " who liveth for ever and ever,^^ hath given 
•to the weakness of mortality. It is to that greater 
world, (which, ere this century shall close, all m 
US must know) that the eye of piety is permanently 
directed. It is there that the great system of Al- 
mighty Wisdom shall finally be displayed ; when 
all doubts shall cease, and all anxieties be dispel- 
led; when this corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
'tion, and this mortal shall put on immortality ; and 
when all the tears which life hath raised, shall be 
wiped away for ever. 

It is to this great termination that time is advan- 
cing ; every thing that we see around us, teaches us 
that life is an imperfect scene, of which the mighty 
conclusion is yet to come : and every year, as it 
passes, takes to a better world some of those whom 
we have loved or honoured. In the last receptacle 
of mortality, the rich and the poor ^^ make their 
*^ bed together f^ and there we alike deposit the 
youthful head, whose opening virtues are to bios- 
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«om in a nobler clime ; and ttie ^^ hoai^ haiss^'^ 
whieh descend at last ta the grave^ ^^ full of yean 
^^ and of honour." 

This last scene^ my brethren^ we have lately 
witnessed. The same hours which closed the eeii^ 
tuigr^ closed also the life of one^* who^ for half its 
period, has been the greatest ornament of the church 
of this land, and who has 1^ to every church 
a model of piety and virtue which no age can de« 
stroy . Over this recent and ever memorable grave^ 
the tears of humanity will fall ; but it is not fit they 
should be the tears of unmanly sorrow : it is fit, on 
the contrary, while we stand around it, that our 
hearts should kindle at those ashes which yet aw 
scarcely cold : that while we see the ^^ death of ihe 
^^ righteous,^^ we should pray that ^^ our life'^ and 
our ^^ end may be like his ;^' and that we should 
think what is the power of that religion, over whieh 
the ^' grave hath no victory,'^ and to ^^ which deatfi 
^^hath no sting/' Happy, indeed, beyond Ac 
usual lot of mortality, was that long and venerable 
life, of which, alas ! we have witnessed the close : 
and, to Him ^^ whom he had made good in his 
^^ sight," the Almighty dispensed, even here, no 
common measure ^^ of knowledge, and wisdom^ 
^^ and joy/^ — H^py, in being called into existence 

* Thb Rxvebshd Db. Hu6B Blaib. — ^This great and amiab^ man died a few 
days before this Sermon was preaehed; and, after the lapse of so many years, I 
confess that I have still a melancholy satisfaction in being aUe to pay this humble 
tribute to a memory which I have not ceased to love and to venerate. 
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in the most spletidid age of his country^ in being 
the Mend and contemporary of all those who have 
enlightened or adorned it^ and in sharing with them 
in the applause and admiration of mankind : — 
Happy in an old age^ in which ^^ his eyes waxed 
^ not dim/^ nor his ^' natural strength decayed/^ 
And in a deaths which^ after no long sufferings re- 
moved him from the service of the ^^ sanctuary be- 
^^ low/* to that of the sanctuary above : — ^but hap- 
pier far than all^ in having devoted the great pow- 
ers with which he was entrusted^ to the sole ends 
of religion and virtue ; in being the minister of sal- 
vation to ages yet unborn; and in having established 
a name^ before which all the future generations of 
man will rise up and call it blessed ! 

It is with this illustrious example before us^ that 
we enter upon a new age ; upon that age^ my bre- 
thren^ in which we are all to live and all to die. — 
May He^ who liveth for ever and ever^ be our Fro- 
tector and Friend ! May He dwell in all our hearts^ 
and strengthen all our resolutions^ and listen to all 
our prayers. And whatever be the scenes that lie 
before us^ may we so advance^ under his guidance^ 
upon the road of mortal life^ that in the ^^ last day, 
*^ when the Saviour of the world shall come again 
^^ in his glorious majesty to judge both the quick 
^' and the dead^ we may all rise to the life immortal, 
^^ through Him who reigneth with the Father, and 
^^ the Holy Spirit, now, henceforth, and for c^ver V^ 
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Job xlii. 5. 

** I l»T«4leard of Thee bj the hearing of the ear» bat now mine e^re 

seeth Thee." 

These are the words with which Job concludes 
the interesting account of his sufferings and his 
doubts. After a speculative and fruitless conver- 
sation with his friends^ to discover the cause of 
those afBictions ivith which the providence of God 
had visited him^ he is represented as at last raising 
his eyes from himself and his own concerns^ to* 
wards the Government of Nature : And the Al- 
mighty is brought forward as speaking to him from 
amid the whirlwind of his power^ and pointing out 
to him^ amid his despondence^ some of the most 
striking instances in which His greatness and wis- 
dom are manifested in the world that surrounds 
him. Then Job answered^ in the sublime and 
memorable words of the text^ ^^ I have heard of 
^^ Thee by the hearing of the ear^ but now itiine 
'^ eye seeth Thee.'^ 

The words^ my brethren^ are still applicable to 
ms. Even now^ the greatest and most . important 
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part of our religious knowledge^ our knowledge 
of the nature and attributes of ^^ Him that made 
^^ us,^' is acquired solely '' by the hearing of the 
^^ ear/^ The early instructioa of the parent ; the 
occasional hodrs of reading and meditation ; and 
the publick exhortations of the pulpit^ — constitute 
all that the generality of men know upon the most 
momentous subject of human information. There 
are few who have been taught in infancy to raise 
their minds to the contemplation of His works ; 
who love to kindle their adoration at the tltar of 
nature^ or to lose themselves in astonishment amid 
the immensity of the universe ; and who thus '^ see- 
^^ ing Him with their eyes^'^ learn to associate the 
truths of religion with all the iftost valued emor 
tions of their hearts. It is the natural conseque^ee 
of these partial views of the Deity^ to narrow our 
conceptions of his being ; to chill the native sensi- 
bility of our minds to devoticNti ; and to render 
religion rather the gloomy companion of the church 
and the closet^ than the animating friend of our 
ordinary hours. 

Reflections of this kind^ my brethren^ seem very 
naturally to arise to us from the season we expe- 
rience^ and the scenes we at present behold. In 
the beautiful language of the wise man^ ^^ the win- 
^^ ter is now over and gone ; the flowers appear 
^^ on the earthy the time of the singing of birds is 
^' come^ and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
^^ land.^' — ^In these moments^ we are the witnesses 
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of tiie tt«6t bea^rtifttl ««icl most astonishing speota- 
cle that nature ever presents to our view. The 
earthy by an annual miracle, rises again, as from 
her grave, into life and beauty. A new creation 
peoples the wintry desert ; and the voice of joy and 
gladness is heard among those scenes which but 
of late lay in silence and desolation. The sun 
comes forth, ^^ like a bridegroom from his cfaam- 
" ber,'^ to diffuse light and life over every thing he 
beholds ; and the breath of Heaven seems to brood 
^i&k maternal love over ihat infant creation it has 
so lately awakened into being. In such hours, 
there is a natural impulse which leads us to medi- 
tation and praise. We love to go out amid the 
scenery of nature, to mark its progressive beauty, 
ftiid to partake in the new joy of every thing that 
lives ; — and we almost involuntarily lift oui* eyes 
to ifaat Heaven from whence cometh the hope of 
man, ^^ which openeth its hand, and fllleth all 
'^^ things with plenteousness.^' Even upon the most 
uncultivated minds, these seasons have their influ- 
ence ; and wherever, over the face of the earth, 
the spring is now returning, even amid nations 
uncheered by the light of the Gospel, the poor 
inhabitant is yet every where preparing some rude 
solemnity, to express the renewal of his joy, and 
the return of his praise. In obedience to this 
pleasing instinct of religion, I shall endeavour, at 
present, to lay before you some of the reflections 
which seem most fitted for this season^ and which 
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may be most useful for the ends of piety and 
virtue* 

L — 1. The first reflection which the return of 
spring presents to us^ is with regard to the un- 
changeableness of the power of the Almighty. Ws 
learn from reason^ and from scripture^ that ^^ GK)d 
^^ is unchangeable^ as He is eternal : that to his 
^^ years there is no end ; that he was^ and is, and 
^' is to come/^ All this is the ^^ hearing of the ear/' 
In the present hours ^^ our eyes may see if It 
is. but a little time, when the earth around us, like 
the chaos from which it sprung, was without form 
and void^ and when darkness dwelt over the face 
of the deep. It is now, as in the astonishing hour 
of creation, lighted up into life and order. The 
great word of existence has again gone forth ; 
— every breeze that blows appears to call some 
new species of being from the dark womb of na- 
ture; — and every returning sun seems to glory, 
with increasing splendour, over that progressive 
beauty which his rays have awakened. While 
we are witnessing this scene of wonder, can we 
forget, my brethren, that it is but ih^ yearly work- 
manship of God ! In the many thousand years that 
have passed since the beginning of time, the same 
season has annually been renewed ; and the eyes 
of our fathers, and the old time before them, have 
regularly witnessed those displays of Omnipotence 
in which we now rejoice. They all are gone, — 
they and the generations which were before them^ 
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are now withdrawn from the light of the sun into 
the silence of the grave. But the great Parent of 
Nature is the same. To Him^ and to his power^ 
^^ there is no variableness^ nor shadow of turning:" 
He now. visits the earthy and blesses it wiUi the 
same profusion as in its infant years ; and when we 
too^ and our children^ are gathered to our fathers ; 
when the age in which we live shall be lost in the 
obscurity of forgotten time^ — even then^ the sea- 
sons of spring and harvest will return^ and the 
voice of praise will be heard among the dwellings 
of man. 

S. The second reflection which the return of 
spring teaches us^ is with regard to the unchang- 
ing goodness of the Almighty. This also^ my 
brethren^ is a truth which we learn. by ^^the hear- 
^^ ing of the ear ;" but which nowhere can be learnt 
with such efficacy and power^ as in those hours 
when ^^ our eyes may see it.'' If there is an in- 
stinct which leads us now into the scenery of na- 
ture^ it is not only to amuse us with a transitory 
pleasure^ but to teach us just and exalted concep- 
tions of ^^ Him that made us.'' In no hours of 
existence are the traces of his love so powerfully 
marked upon nature, as in l^e present. It is, in a 
peculiar manner, the season of happiness. The 
vegetable world is bursting into life, and waving 
it hues, and spreading its fragrance around the 
habitations of men. ^' The desert" even, and ^^ the 
^^ solitary place is glad, and the wilderness springs 
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'^ and blossoms us the rose.^' The antma! world 
is marked by still deeper characters of happiness. 
Myriflds of sben^ and far greater myriads of nnseen 
beings are now rising, from every element, into 
life, and enjoying their new-bom existence, and 
bailing, with inarticulate voice, the Power that 
gave them birth. The late desert of existence is 
liow filling with animation, and every element 
around us is pregnant with life, and prodigal of joy. 
Is there a time, my brethren, in which we can 
better learn the goodness of the universal God ? 
Is it not wise in us to go abroad into nature, and 
to associate His name with every thing that, at 
this season, delights the eye, and gratifies the 
heart ? And is there any image under which it is 
00 useful for us to ]£[gure ^^ him that inhabiteth 
^^ eternity,'^ as under that of the Father of his 
(creation ; as having called every thing into exis* 
tence for ^^ his pleasure ;'^ in commdnicating hap- 
piness ; and as, in these moments, listening, with 
placid ear, to every articulate voice that speaks 
gratitude, and to every iliarticulate voice that tes- 
tifies joy. 

tt. Such, my brethren, are some of the reflec- 
tions which most naturally arilse at this time, with 
regard to the great Mind and iPareht of existence. 
They are such as every age, however untaughH;^ 
has jTelt ; which the "wise of every country have 
cherished ; and by which, even amidst ignorance^ 
they have been fully consoled, lil'here are some 
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other reflections^ which^ at this season^ seem yery 
naturally to .arise to us as Christians ; and theri* 
is a beautiful analogy, which I could enrpestly 
wish to impress upon your minds, between the 
coming of the Gospel, and the arrival pf the sea- 
son of spring. In no respect, perhaps, is our con- 
duet of religious education more imperfect, than 
in every thing that relates to the system of Ghris«- 
tianity ; and there is no light in which it can bn 
represented to the young, so useful as that which 
unites it with every thing that is most exalted and 
most beautiful in nature. 

1. The appearance of spring is then, in the first 
place, an emblem of the Gospel of our Lord, as it 
reminds us of the darkness and gloom by which 
it was preceded. When we look on the state oi 
the world before the coming of Christ, there is no 
image that can more justly or more forcibly pic* 
ture it to our minds than that of the winter of hu- 
manity. It was a season of moral cold and dark- 
ness, — when every expanding principle of piety 
and virtue was checked by ignorance and doubt-^ 
and when men wandered amid the severities which 
surrounded them, uncheered by any effulgence 
from Heaven. It was a season also, we may re- 
member, peopled with the phantoms of supersti- 
tion, in which every power of darkness seemed to 
roam and bear sway, and of which the gloom was 
only enlightened by the dark flames of a sangui- 
nary altar. Such was the winter of our nature;^ 
nntil the Son of God came to brins: us light. 
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3. The appearance of spring is^ therefore^ in the 
seeond place^ an emblem of the Grospel of our 
Lord^ as it reminds ns of that light which his 
coming hath shed on all the concerns of men. It 
is in this magnificent and beautiful view^ that the- 
Gospel is always predicted by the prophets, and 
represented by the followers of Jesus. It is the 
^^ Day-spring from on high,'' which has come to 
visit us. It is ^^the morning spread upon th0 
^^ mountains." It is the Sun of Truth, which 
shone upon those ^^ that sat in darkness, and in 
^^ the shadow of" more than mortal ^^ death ;" and 
when we look, accordingly, on the state of the 
world since the coming of our Lord, nothing can 
mor& accurately resemble the influence and the be- 
neficence of spring. Wherever His religion has 
spread, a new verdure (as it were) has been given 
to the soul of man. Whatever blesses, or what- 
ever adorns humanity, has followed the progress 
of his doctrines ; laws have been improved, gov- 
ernments enlightened, manners refined, and the 
mild and gentle virtues! of humanity and peace, 
have sprung into new life and fragrance. ^^ Even 
^^ the desert," (in the beautiful words of the pro- 
phet,) ^^ and the solitary place have been glad," 
and in many a ^^ wilderness" of life— in many a 
^* solitary place" of wo, where the eye of man 
comes not, the light of Heaven has been revealed, 
and many a flower of Faith and Hope have blown, 
unknown to all but the ^^ Sun of Bighteousoess" 
which cherished them. 
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How well^ my brethren^ would it be for as til, 
if^ under those great and prescribed images^ we 
represented to ourselves the Gbspel of our Lord ! 
— if^ leaving for a while the narrow and selfish 
views of the closet^ we went forth into the scene^^ 
which remind us of the present God^ and saw in 
every instance of his beneficence^ an emblem of 
the ^^ glad tidings'^ of his Son. Nature herself 
would then become the friend of piety. The 
truths of natural, and the truths of revealed reli* 
gion, would be blended together in our hearts ; and 
every returning spring would bring us with it pew 
motives of love to the God who made^ and to the 
Saviour who redeemed us. 

In what I have now said, my brethren, I have 
presented to you only the religious reflections 
which the season is fitted to excite. There are 
some other impressions of a moral kind, which it 
is also calculated to give us, and which it would 
be wise in us to associate with the present appear- 
ances of nature. 

The first of these is the love of innocence. It 
is the youth of the year we are witnessing. The 
trees are putting forth their tender green ; and tilil t 
fields are covered with their young inhabitants. 
How well is this spectacle fitted to awaken every 
thoughtful mind to meditation ! It reminds us of 
our own infancy, when the mind was pure, and 
the heart was happy. It reminds us of that origi- 
nal innocence in which man was created, and for 
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the loss of which no attainmeatg of mortaliiy cam 
Biake any compensation. It reminds us of that 
greater spring '' which awaits the righteous : when 
^ the pure in heart shall see Ood ; when the Lord 
^' shall feed them like a shepherd^ and lead them 
^^ to fountains of living water, and when God shall 
^^ wipe all tears from their eyes/' 

The second impression wliich the season of 
spring is fitted to make upon us, is the love of na- 
ture and of humanity. The ordinary scenes oi 
life have a tendency to limit our benevolence, and 
to confine our interest in nature to the few that sur* 
round us. The spring yearly returns, as it were, 
to dissolve this insensibility, and to expand our 
affections to a greater circle. We are then the 
witnesses of the benevolence of God, — the Father 
of Nature seems to come from the dark clouds 
that surround his throne, to bestow life and happi- 
ness over the universe of nature. ^^ Hope riseth 
^^ in the heart of man;'' and every animated being 
pours forth its song of joy. Is it possible we can 
contemplate this scene, without feeling our own 
benevolence exalted? without being reminded 
anew of the ties which relate us to all the family 
of God; and without blending with the love of 
Him ^^ who alone is good," the love also of every 
thing that He hath made ? 

The last impression which this season is fitted 
to make upon us, is that of the love of industry. 
It is the time when the great labour of nature is 
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carrying on ; when the breath of the Almighty is 
operating upon the earth and upon the deep^ ^^ and 
^^ making all things work together for good/^ How 
simple^ but how solemn is the call which this 
iftcene makes upon man ! We also^ my brethren^ 
are parts of the system of Ood : to us all^ some 
share is delegated in the administration of the uni- 
verse, — some power of contributing to the happi* 
ness of the world which he hath made. How hap- 
py for us would it be, if we suffered Nature to 
teach us those unrepreaching lessons; if every 
spring, as it returned, awakened us to new zeal 
in the service of God, and kindled the noblest ar- 
dour of religion, that of being fellow- workers with 
him in the good of humanity ! 

I have thus presented to you, my brethren^ 
some of the reflections which seem most naturally 
to arise at this season, and pointed out some of 
the uses to which they may be applied. If they 
are not the direct exhortations of religion^ they are 
not perhaps less important. To contemplate na- 
ture Vith the eye of piety, — to associate the image 
of God with every thing that is great or beautiful 
in his works, — to see every different scene around 
us, as only varying testimonies of his love, — and 
to feel those analogies which unite the system of 
Nature with that of Revelation, — are acquisitions 
which every wise man would wish to make, and 
which no man can make^ without becoming happi- 
er and better. 
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May this^ my brethren^ be the case with us all 1 
May the mighty scene which we are now permit- 
ted to see^ exalt our minds to legitimate concep- 
tions of ^^ that God who inhabiteth eternity, and 
^^ yet humbleth himself to behold the things that 
^^ are upon earth;'^ And, while Heaven is pouring 
forth its bounty, and Nature rejoicing around us, 
may we lift our haiMs in humble adoration to the 
Parent of Existence, and feel, with the grateful 
transport of Job ! ^^ I have heard of Thee by the 
^^ hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
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SERMON Itt 



ON THE YOUTH OF SOLOMON. 



1 Kings hi, 7, &c. 

** And Solomon said : And now O Lord my God ! Thou bast made 
thy servant king instead of David my father ; and I am but a little 
child : I know not how to go out and to come in. 

""Give, therefore, thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy 
people, that I may discern between good and bad, for who is able 
to judge this so great a people ? 

** And the speech pleased the Lord, tliat Solomon had asked this 
thing." 

These words are part of that celebrated prayer 
in which Solomon is represented as addressing 
himself to God on his accession to the throne of 
IsraeL The form of the book in which it is rela- 
ted^ permits it only to be considered as a fact in 
the history of his reign^ and necessarily leaves the 
sentiments and disposition which led to this beau- 
tiful address^ to the imagination of the reader to 
supply. But in the apocryphal book of his wisu 
dom, it is related at much greater length ; and 
represents the feelings and character of the author, 
with a simplicity which is singularly affecting^ and 
with an eloquence which cannot be too much ad- 
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mired. It opens with a very beautiful description 
of the character and effects of wisdom, and of the 
early admiration which it had excited in his mind. 

^' Now, when I considered these things/' says 
he, "by myself, and pondered it in mine heart, how 
^' that to be joined to wisdom is immortality, and 
^^ great pleasure in her friendship, and glory by 
^' communing with her, I went about seeking how 
^' I might take her unto me. Nevertheless, when I 
" perceived that I could not enjoy her, except God 
^^ gave her me, I went unto the Lord and besought 
" Him, and with my whole heart I said, 

" O ! God of my Fathers, and Lord . of Mercy, 
^^ who hath made all things by thy word, and or- 
^' dained man through thy wisdom, that he should 
" have dominion over the creatures which Thou 
" hast made, and govern the world according to 
^^ equity, and execute judgment with an upright 
^' heart, give me that wisdom which sitteth by thy 
" throne, and put me not out from among thy chil- 
^^ dren ; and send her out of thy holy Heavens, and 
^' from the throne of thy Majesty, that she may 
^' dwell with me, and that I may know what is plea- 
^^ sing unto Thee. So shall my works be accepta- 
^^ ble, — so shall I govern thy people righteously, 
" and be meet for my father's throne.'^ 

There is not, perhaps, in the history of mankind, 
a more beautiful picture than that which is here 
represented : — A young man in the bloom of life, 
when every thing was gay and alluring around 
him, — in the moment of ascending to a throne,, 
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when pleasure atid ambition were befof e him, and 
eastern servility, with its wonted adulation, told 
him, that all things were in his hantl,-^betaking 
himself thus humbly to his God, and imploring of 
Him that wisdom which might enable him to re-^ 
sist the temptations with which his situation sur- 
rounded him, and to fulfil the duties to which he 
was called. Had it been in the latter periods of 
his reign, when satiated with pleasure, and dis- 
appointed in ambition, — when fatigued with the 
cares and pasreantry of a throne, he looked abroad 
for better comforts, — had it been at such a time 
that Solomon had directed his soul to Heaven, 
much of the merit of his piety would have been 
lost. Tt would have ttien appeared only as the 
last refuge of a discontented mind, which interest, 
not disposition, had led to devotion 5 and which 
sought only for repose in piety, when it had been 
disappointed in every thing else. But at such a 
season, to be guided by such sentiments, — in such 
an hour to betake himself to God, — bespeaks a 
mind so humble and yet so pure ; a disposition so 
ardently and yet so rightly inclined ; and a soul 
so well fitted for every kind of excellence, that 
no language of praise seems too great for its 
desert. 

It is not, however, from the peculiar situation 
of Solomon, that the beauty of this memorable 
instance of devotion arises. The charm of it 
chiefiy consists in its suitableness to the reason of 
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youth ; in its correspondence to the character and 
dispositions which distinguish that important age ; 
and which no length of acquaintance with the 
world prevents us from wishing to find in the 
young. In all sitnations, indeed^ of human life^ 
piety is the duty and the interest of mankind : 
but in youth^ it has something singularly graceful 
and becoming ; something which ever disposes us 
to think wdl of the mind in which it is found ; 
and whieb^ better than all the other attainments 
of life^ ajjpears to promise honour and happiness 
in future days. 

It is suited^ in the first place^ we think^ to the 
opening of human life, — to that interesting season^ 
when nature in all its beauty first opens on the 
view, and when the wisdom and goodness of the 
Almighty fall on the heart, unmingled and unim- 
paired. It is suited, in the next place, to the 
nature of youthful imagination ; to that love of 
excellence and perfection which nothing mortal 
ever can realize, and which can find only in the 
truths of religion, the objects of which it is in 
search. It is suited still more, perhaps, to the 
tenderness of young affections ; to that sensibility 
which every instance of goodness can move ; and 
to that warm and generous temper which meets 
every where with the objects of * its gratitude or 
love. But, most of all, it is suited, in our opinion^ 
to the innocence of the youthful mind, to that 
sacred and sinless purity which can lift its unpol- 
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laf ed hands to Heaven ; which guilt hath not yet 
torn from confidence and hope in God; and which 
can look beyond the world to that society of kin- 
dred spirits^ ^^ of whom is the kingdom of Hea- 
ven/' The progress of life, we know, may bring 
other acquisitions ; it may strengthen religion by 
experience, and add knowledge to faith : But the 
piety which springs only from the heart, — the 
devotion which nature, and not reasoning inspires, 
— the pure homage which flows unbidden from 
the tongue, and wliich asks no other motive for 
its payment than the pleasures which it bestows, — 
tibiese are the possessions of youth, and of youth 
alone. 

The feelings of piety, however, are not only * 
natural and Ibecoming in youth ; they are still more 
valuable, as tending to the formation of future 
character ; as affording the best and noblest school 
in which the mind may be trained to whatever is 
great or good in human nature. 1 shall, at present, 
endeavour to illustrate some of the Important con- 
sequences which, in this respect, follow from 
youthful jwety. 

That the convictions of religion form the great 
foundation of moral conduct, — that piety, in itself, 
is fitted to exalt the human mind to its greatest 
degree of virtuous perfection, — are truths which 
every one acknowledges, and which the experience 
of mankind sufficiently proves. — But the misfortune 
is, that, in general, religion U acquired too late in 
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life, to produce all the effects on the mind which it 
is fitted to have^ and when^ instead of forming 
the character, it is itself formed by it. The habits 
of worldly pursuit have, ere this period occurs, 
contracted the mind to narrow views, and sordid 
occupations. The ambition, which once grasped 
at excellence, and which thought no honours were 
impossible to be obtained in the conflict of human 
life, has, ere this, expired under the daily pressure 
of trivial cares, and the daily demand of unimpor- 
tant exertions. The testimony of conscience has, 
long before now, armed the Deity with terrour, and 
extinguished all the fascinating views whichimmor- 
tality affords, in the gloom with which it now is 
covered. At such a period of life, religion is em- 
braced, rather because it is necessary, than because 
it is pleasing. It is an occasional, rather than 
a permanent affection, — ^which comes rather to 
console the hours of distress, when every other 
comfort leaves us, than to influence the general 
thoughts, and animate the general conduct. To 
most men, accordmgly, the best effects of religion 
are altogether unknown. It mingles not in their 
daily pursuits, nor softens their usual duty. It is 
banished from their thoughts in the days of hap- 
piness and tranquillity, and is sought after only 
when misfortunes press, or diseases alarm. It 
possesses, therefore, only a negative effect on 
their conduct or character. It intimidates them, 
perhaps, from great violations of duty, — ^but it 
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stimulates them to no positive virtue. It terrifies 
tbem by the prospect of puuishments, — but it ex* 
cites them to no ambition of doing well. It is a 
slavish and a timid service, and not '^ the glorious 
^^ liberty of the sons of God/^ 

The piety which is formed in youth has a dif- 
ferent character, and leads to very different effects. 
It springs in the first and purest state of the human 
mind, when the soul comes fresh from the hands 
of its Creator, and when no habits of life have 
contracted the reach of its powers. It comes in 
that happy season, when life is new, and hope un- 
broken ; when nature seems every where to rejoice 
around, and when the love of God rises unbidden 
in the soul. It comes not, then, to terrify or to 
alarm, but to afford every high and pleasing pro- 
spect in which the heart can indulge, — to with- 
draw the veil which covers the splendours of the 
eternal mind, — to open that futurity which awak- 
ens all their desires to behold, and, in the sublime 
occupations of which they feel already, as by some 
secret inspiration, the home and destiny of their 
souls. ~ At such a period, religion is not a service 
of necessity, but of joy. It is not an occasional, 
but a permanent subject of meditation, — a subject 
which can fill their solitary hours with rapture ; 
which involuntarily occurs to them in every sea- 
son, when their hearts are disposed to feel ; and 
to which they willingly return from all the disap- 
pointments or follies of life, and resume again 
their unblemished joys. 
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If there be a moment in human life^ in which 
the foundation of virtuous character can be laid^ it 
is at this period. If there be a discipline which 
can call forth every nobler faculty of the soul^ it 
is such early exercises of piety. They establish 
a tone and character of thought^ which is allied 
to every virtuous purpose. They present those 
views of man^ and of the ends of his being, which 
awaken the best powers of the souU They afford 
those prospects of the Providence of God, which 
can best give support and confidence to virtue. 

1. The first advantage of youthful piety is, thai 
it tends to establish that tone and character oi 
thought which is allied to every virtuous purpose. 
There is no man perhaps, who, in some fortunate 
moments of thought, has not felt his mind raised 
above its usual state, by religious considerations. 
There are hours in every man's life, when religioa 
seems to approach him in all her radiance ; whem 
its truths break upon his mind Mdth a force which 
cannot be resisted ; and when, in the contempla^ 
tion of them, he feels his bosom swell with emo« 
tions of unusual delight. In such moments, every 
man feels the dignity and the purity of his mind 
increased ; the illusions and the temptations of 
the world appear beneath his regard ; his heart 
opens to nobler and purer affections, and his 
bosom regains for a while its native innocence. 
In the greater part of mankind, however, these 
moments are transient ; life calls them back again 
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to their usual concerns — the habits of usual 
thought return^ — and they relapse again into all 
the folly and weakness of ordinary conduct It 
is the tendency of early piety^ on the contrary^ to 
flx this character of thought, and of emotion, — to 
render that temper of mind permanent, which in 
most men is only temporary and transient. By 
the great objects to which it directs the minds of 
the young ; by its precedence to every other sys- 
tem of opinions which might oppose its influence ; 
by its power to arrest and retain their attention, it 
tends gradually to establish in the soul a corres- 
pondent dignity in every other exercise. While 
yet the world is unknown, and the calm morning 
of life is undistorbed by passions, it awakens de- 
sires of a nobler kind than the usual pursuits of 
life can gratify, and forms in secret those habits 
of elevated thought, wliich are, of all others, the 
most valuable acquisitions of youthful years } and 
which, whether in the pursuits of action or of 
speculation, fit it for futare attainments in truth 
and virtue, beyond the reach of ordinary men. 

S. It is a second advantage of early piety, that 
it presente those views of man, and of the ends of 
his being, which call forth the best powers of our 
nature. We naturally accommodate our acquisi- 
tions to the opinions we entertain of the scene in 
which they are to be employed, and to the expec- 
tation9 that are formed with regard to us. 
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It is hence that the different situations of hnaiaii 
life produce so great diversities of character and 
of improvement. The poor man^ whose life is to 
pass in obscurity, and on whose humble fortunes 
the regard and observation of the world is never 
to fall, is seldom solicitous to distinguish himself 
by any other acquisitions than those which are 
suited to the humility of his station, and which 
the exigencies of his sitoation demand of him» 
The great and the opulent, on the contrary, who 
are bom to be the objects of observation and at- 
tention, feel themselves called upon to suit their 
ambition to the opinions of mankind ; and, if they 
have the common spirit of men, usually endeavour 
to accommodate themselves to these expectations. 

It is in this manner that the piety of early life 
has an influence in forming the futore character* 
It represents man in colours which afford the most 
dignified aspect of his nature; It represents him 
as ^^ formed in the image of Gtod,'' as but a little 
lower ^^ than the angels,'^ and as crowned with 
glory and honour. It represents life, not as the 
short and fleeting space of temporary beins;, but 
as the preparation only for immortal existence ; 
as a theatre, on which he is called to act in the 
sight of his Saviour and his God, and of which 
the rewards exceed even the power of his imagi- 
nation to conceive. It represents all this, too, in 
the season when no lower passions have taken the 
dominion of his heart, and when his powers are 
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all susceptible of being moulded by the ends 
whieh are placed before liitn. In saeh views of 
inan^ all the best qualities of his nature arise in- 
voluntarily in the soul ; — the Benevolence which 
bums to diffuse happiness^ and to be a fellow 
worker with God in the designs of his providence 
^-the Fortitude, which no obstacles can retard^ 
and no dangers can appal in the road of immor- 
tality — ^the Constancy, which, reposing in the 
promises of Heaven, presses forward in the path 
of strenuous and persevering virtue. Such views 
also have the tendency to fortify the mind against 
all those narrow and unjust conceptions of life, 
which are the source of the greatest part of the 
follies and weakness of mankind. They level 
all those vain distinctions among men, which, in 
one class of society, are productive of oppression 
and of pride, and in the other of baseness and 
aervility. They silence that feeble and complain- 
ing spirit which is so often mistaken for sensibility 
and superiour feeling, and whicli, from whatever 
cause it springs, gradually poisons the source of hu- 
man happiness, and undermines the foundation of 
every real virtue. They dispel those dark and un- 
generous views of man, and of his capacity for hap- 
piness and virtue, which are in general only the 
excuses for our own indolence or selfishness, and 
which, wherever they have prevailed, have so often 
withheld the arm that was made to bless, and si- 
lenced the voice that was destined to enlighten 
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them. ^^ Whatsoever things are just, whatsoetef 
^^ things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely and 
^^ of good repor^'^ — ^these are the objects at whieh 
the spirit of early piety forms the mind to aim,— ^ 
wherever, by the production of happiness, Virtue 
is to be acquired, or, by the performance of duty^ 
Pmise is to be won. 

8. It is the last advantage of early pieiy, that it 
affidrds those views of the providence of God, 
which can best give support and confidence to 
conduct There is a natural btlief in mankind of 
the connexion between prosperity and virtue ; and 
there is an instinctive hope, that the laws of the 
divine administration have prepared happiness for 
the righteous. If it is from life, however, that we 
judge, a variety of i^pearances occur at first to 
perplex our understandings. Here, as of old, 
^^ the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
^< strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor riches to 
'^ men of understanding, nor favour to men of skill, 
^^ but time and chance happen unto them alL'^— No 
permanent law seems to regulate the course of hu* 
man affairs, and no just hand appears to distribute 
Uie balance of good and eviL A broken and im- 
perfect system only appears, in which all things 
happen alike to all, and fortune disposes at plea- 
sure of the blessings and miseries of humanity* 
To such vulgar views of Nature and Providence, 
the commerce of life, and the habits of attention to 
temporal pursuits, too naturally lead : and hence 
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itis, that we so often find the pioiul ttid the wise 
themselvefly to whom religion ought to have taught 
bettor things^ eomplaining under the unequal dis-* 
tribution^ and nourishing in their hearts those 
seeret murmurs against Providence, which unnerve 
every virtuous purpose of the soul, and cover reli- 
^on itself in gloom and melancholy. It is the 
pdety of youthful days which can afford the best 
preservative against these dark and unjust concep. 
tions. .Before the experience of life has made any 
impression on their minds, — before ttiey descend 
into the ^^ wildemess'' through which they are to 
travel, it shows them from afar tiie <^ promised 
*^ land.^^ It carries their view to the whole course 
of their being, and, while no narrow objects have 
yet absorbed their desires, shews them its termi- 
nation in another scene, in which the balance q£ 
j^od and evil wiU be adjusted by the unerring 
hand of God. Under such views of nature, the 
system of Divine Providence appears in all its 
majesty and beauty. Beginning here, in the feeble 
and imperfect state of man, it spreads itself out 
into forms of ascending beings in which the heart 
expands, while it contemplates them ; and closes 
at last in scenes which are obscured only from the 
excess of their splendour. With such conceptions 
of their nature, life meets the young in its real 
colours j'-^not as the idle abode of effeminate 
pleasure, but as the school in which their souls 
ire formed to great attaimnentB ;— ^ot as tlm soft 
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shade in which every manly and honourable quali« 
ty is to dissolve^ but as the field in which glory^ 
and honour^ and immortality are to be won. 
Whatever may be the aspect which it may assume^ 
—whatever the scenes in which they are called 
to act^ or to suffer^ — ^the promises of God still 
brighten in their view ; and their sotils^ deriving 
strength from trials and confidence from expeii- 
ence^ settle at last in that humble but holy spirit 
of resignation^ which, when rightly understood^ 
comprehends the sum of religion ; which, reposing 
itself in undoubting faith in the wisdom of God^ 
accepts, not only with content, but with cheerful- 
ness, of every dispensation of his Providence ; 
which seeks no other end than to fulfil its part in 
His government ; and which, knowing its owa 
weakness and his perfection, yields up all its de- 
sires into His hand^ and asks only to know His 
laws, and to do his will. 

Such are the natural effects of youthful piety 
upon the formation of human character ; yet there 
is one advantage of it to be mentioned still greater 
than all ; I mean, the hope which it affords of the 
favour of God, and of the assistance of his Holy 
Spirit. 

^^ Now the prayer of Solomon pleased the Lord 
^^that he had asked this thing. And God said 
^^unto him. Because thou hast asked this thing, 
^^ and hast not asked for thyself long life, neither 
^^ hast asked riches for thyself nor hast asked the 
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^^ life of thine enemies, but hast asked for thyself 
<^ understanding to discern judgment : Behold, I 
^^ have done according unto thy words. — Lo I 
^^ have given thee a wise and understanding heart : 
<^so that there was none like thee before thee^ 
'^ neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee. — 
^^And I have also given thee that which thou 
^^ hast not asked, both riches and honour, so that 
<< there shall not be any among the kings like unto 
*^ thee all thy days.'' In every part of scripture, 
in the same manner, it is remarkable with what 
singular tenderness the season of youth is always 
mentioned, and what hopes are afforded to the 
devotion of the young. It was at that age that 
God appeared unto Moses when he fed his flock 
in the desert, and called him to the command of 
his own people. — It was at that age he visited the 
infant Samuel, while he ministered in the temple 
of the Lord, ^' in days when the word of the Lord 
^^was precious, and when there was no open 
^' vision.''^— It was at that age that his spirit fell 
upon David, while he was yet the youngest of his 
father's sons, and when among the mountains of 
Bethlehem he fed his father's sheep. — It was at 
that age, also, ^^ that they brought young children 
^^ unto Christ that he should touch them : And his 
^^ disciples rebuked those that brought them : But 
<<when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, 
^^ and said to them, Suffer the little children to 
^^ come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
^^ is the kingdom of Heaven.'^ 
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If theae^ then^ are the effects and promises of 
youthful piety, rejoice, O young man ! in thy youth, 
— ^rc^ce in those days which are never to return, 
when religion comes to thee in all its charms, and 
when the God of Nature reveals himself to thy 
soul, like the mild radiance of the morning sun, 
when he rises amid the blessings of a grateful 
world. If alreaily devotion hath taught thee her 
secret pleasures; — ^if, when Nature meets thee 
in all its magnificence or beauty, thy heart hum* 
bleth itself in adoration before the hand which 
made it, and rejoiceth in the contemplation of the 
wisdom by which it is maintained; — ^if, when 
revelation unveils her mercies, and the Son of 
God comes forth to give peace and hope to fallen 
man, thine eye follows with astonishment the 
glories of his path, and pours at last over faig 
cross those pious tears which it is a delight to 
ahed;— if thy soul accompanieth him in his tri- 
umph over the grave, and entereth on the wings 
of faith into that Heaven ^^ where he sat down at 
^^ the right hand of the Majesty on High,'' and 
seetb the ^^ society of angels and of the spirits of just 
^^ men made perfect,'' and listeneth to the " ever 
^^ lasting song which is sung before the throne :" — 
If such are the meditations in which thy youthful 
hours are passed, renounce not, for all that life can 
offer thee in exchange, these solitary joys. The 
world which is before thee, — ^the world which 
thine imagination paints in such brightness, — ^has 
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no pleasures to bestow which can compare with 
these. And all that its boasted wisdom can pro- 
ducci has nothing so acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven^ as this pure oJSering of thy infant soul. 

In these days ^^ the Lord himself is thy shep- 
^^ herd^ and thou dost not want. Amid the green 
^^ pastures^ and by the still waters'^ of youth^ he 
now makes ^^ thy soul to repose.'' But the years 
draw nigh^ when life shall call thee to its trials ; 
the evil days are on the wing^ when ^^ thou shalt 
^^ say thou hast no pleasure in them ;'' and^ as thy 
steps advance; ^^ the valley of the shadow of death 
^^ opens^'' through which thou must pass at last. 
It is then thou shalt know what it is to ^^ remem- 
'^ ber thy Creator in the days of thy youth.'' In 
these days of trial or of awe, ^^his spirit shall be 
^^with you/' and thou shalt fear no ill; and, 
amid every evil which surrounds you, ^^ he shall 
^^ restore thy soul. — His goodness and mercy 
^^ shall follow thee all the days of thy life;" and 
when at last ^^ the silver cord is loosed, thy spirit 
^^ shall return to the God who gave it, and tiion 
^^ shalt dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 
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Provsrbb xix. 2K 

** There are many 'devices in man's heart ; nevertheless the couBiel 

of the Lord, that shall stand.'^ 

The calamities of the social world have assem^ 
bled as in the House of God^ to humble ourselTe» 
before hia eternal throne ; to call our past ways t» 
femembranee ; and to implore his protectimi in 
the year that is to come^ upon our councils and 
our armsr Since the people of this country laai 
met upon a similar occasion, the hopes of patriot- 
ism, and the wishes of humanity, have alike been 
Tain. The giant power which ha» arisen in the 
midst of the civilized world to mock the calcoku 
tions of human wisdom, has, within that short pe- 
riod, matured its strength, and expanded its do- 
minion* Wherever his arms have turned, empiret 
have shrunk before them ; and many thousands of 

* Preached after the peace of Loneville had termiiiated the war od the GoD- 
tineot, and whea the French armies were anemUuig profesaeAy for the invHte 
of England. 
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Che iHunan race^ who^ in the year that is past^ met 
this day in youth and joy^ have since poured their 
blood to cement the fabrick of his despotick throne. 

In the opening of a new season, when all the 
calamities of war are to be renewed, — when the 
avenging angel pauses only for a time, that he may 
collect Bew force, and renovated vigour, — and 
when the hearts of men wait in a dead cakn ^^ for 
those ^^ things that are coming upon the earth,'^ 
there is an instinct, saperiour to wisdom, which 
leads us to follow the multitude into the House of 
£U)d, and to seek that support from the Hand of 
Heaven, which we have so long failed to find from 
that of man. 

It is in general a very narrow and a very selfish 
view of the Divine government of the world which 
we take, when we consider it only as the inhabi- 
tants of any particular couniiy. In such an aspect^ 
we almost involuntarily consider it as relating 
only to ourselves. The rest of mankind, with all 
their rights and all their interests, are thrown into 
ehade ; and we consider our own nation, and our 
own interests, as the sole centre from which all 
our duties uid all our wishes lure to arise* We 
consider, still more, perhaps, the existence of our 
country as linuted by our own ; and, forgetting the 
Age and stabilify of nations, we exult in momen- 
tary victory, or tremble at momentary defeat, with 
the same feeble levity with which we usually re-i 
gard the transient scenes of private life. 
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It is to correct thid fatal weakness^ and to create 
a firmer and a more elevated tone of mind^ that 
days like these are wisely appointed. When^ npon 
occasions like the present^ we enter this honse^ 
it is supposed that we leave the world behind ns $ 
-—that we raise ourselves from common to reli- 
gions conteinplatien ;-^tliat^ from the darkness 
around ns^ we come to consult the oracles of €h)d ; 
— and that we prepare our minds to obey the will 
of Him who is the beginning of existence and the 
end^ and who alone^ in the universe of nature^ 
^^ was^ and is^ and is to come.'' 

If such^ my brethren^ be the high sentiment 
with which you meet this day^ I know not that^ in 
the whole compass of human life^ there is a day of 
greater sublimity or elevation. While the world 
is resounding with the noise of war and of sorrow, 
it is inexpressibly affecting to be privileged to en* 
ter into the sanctuary of God ; — to feel that^ amid 
all this disorder, there is yet a ^^ counsel which 
'^ shall stand/' and that, from the guilt of man, theni 
is an appeal which the human heart is authorized 
to make to *the justice of God. In such medita- 
tions, we are raised from the confusions of Earth, 
to the order of Heaven ;— we|lpse the remembrance 
of our own days and our own prejudices ; — we 
turn our eyes back to the ages that are past, and 
the times that have been long before us ; — and. 
While we seat ourselves, in imagination, among 
the ruins of fwmer nations, and indulge a melan- 
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eholy pleasure in contemplating their history and 
their decay^ we see the flnger of religion pointing 
to the solemn inscription which is written on all 
their tombs : ^^ There are many devices in man's 
^^ heart ; but the counsel of the Lord, that shall 
'^stand.^^ It is to this elevated point of observa- 
tion that I would wish^ in the present hour^ to 
raise your meditations ; — to lead you back to the 
tragick history of the human race ;— to observe 
thence^ what is the difference between the ^^ de- 
^^ vices of man,'^ and the '^ counsels of God ;'' and 
thus to awaken some of the sentiments which be- 
come the citizens of this country^ in the situation 
of danger in which it now stands* 

1. I am to entreat you then^ in the first place^ to 
observe^ . that however deeply the- annals of every 
preceding age of the world have been marked with 
violence^ and stained with bloody there has yet ever 
been some unknown limit which the Almighty hath 
imposed to the ^^ rage of war^ and to the madness 
of the people.'^ Had human wisdom alone gov- 
erned the worlds — had no greater system been 
established for the progress of mankind than what 
human foresight could impose \ — had no unseen 
hand controlled the violence of national passions^ 
or directed them to ends which they did not fore- 
see^ — the race of man must long ago have been 
axtirpated from the earthy and the animosities of 
barbarous iiations closed only in mutual destruc- 
tion. In the midst^ however^ of this dark retro- 
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ipecty while we see the stream of war and of con- 
flict deseending to us from the beginning of history^ 
we see at the same time, (as if by some enchanU 
ment,) the race of man silently growing in number^ 
and increasing in power, and spreading itself over 
all the surface of the habitable earth. Nations 
sink into oblivion, or are overwhelmed by mightier 
arms. The seats of empires are changed, and the 
traveller scarcely finds the place where thek pow« 
er and their magnificence were known. ButMAiTi 
in the meanwhile, survives the desolation ;-*his 
generations multiply over that surface which is yet 
wet with the blood of his forefathers ;-**-an unseeii 
Providence watches over the infoney of his social 
being; — and the same Almighty Power, which 
restrains the tide of the ocean, hath also in every 
age said to the tide of war, ^^ Hitherto shalt thou 
^^ go, and no farther ; and here shall thy proad 
^* waves be staid/' 

S. The second observation which is fitted to 
impress us upon the review of the history of the 
world, is, that whatever may have beea the revo- 
lutions of nations, they have uniformly tended to 
the progress and improvement of Okb human race.^ 

It is not thus, indeed, in general, that we either 
judge or are taught to judge of them. W^ read 
the history of particular nations ; but we seldom 
extend our conceptions to the nobler history of 
Man. — We read with rapture the history of those 
mighty empires, which, in their hour, have sub- 
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doed^ or have enlightened the worlds andforwhieh^ 
perhaps^ the prejudices of our education have 
giFen us an unnatural respect We follow their 
pn^ress with a kind of national exultation^ and 
we weep at last oTer their fall^ as if^ with them^ 
all the honours of humanity had perished. 

It is only when we enter the ^^ councils of 
^ God/^ that we descry a nobler prospect. It is 
then we see, that, in ^^ the eye of Him that inhab- 
^^ iteth eternity, all nations toe only as tiie dust in 
^^ the balance ^^-—that, in the progressive system 
•f His FroTidence, they have all appeared in their 
successive order, for the improvement of the ages 
Ihat were to follow them ; — ^that in their prosperi- 
ijf or thdir decay, they have alike given the les- 
ions by which mankind are to be made wiser and 
better ;-^that there is a final period to which all 
iheir ervours are ccmdActing them ; and that then 
the mighty prophecy of Revelation will be ful- 
ftlled, when, under its unseen, but unceasing in«> 
filnence, ^^<me like the S<« of Man shall reign: 
^ and when a dominion shall be created in righ- 
^ teousness, that shall not be destroyed/^ 

The historians of nations, indeed, rise not to 
these speculations. They limit themselves to the 
Itistofy of single countries. In the interest which 
they labour to create for them, they, in some mea- 
sure, diminish our interest for humanity in gene- 
ral $ and, whatever be their genius or their com- 
pteheiisioii, they are not called upon to registw^ 
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the events of the great system of Natare^ or to 
trace^ through every temporary obstacle^ the 
steady march of the Human Mmd. It is Reli- 
gion only^*— it is the page of Revelation^ which can 
alone give to us^ amid all the devices of men and 
of nations^ the mighty key of human destiny ; — 
which can raise us from the narrow contemplation 
of individual interests^ to the majestick study of 
the progress of the world; — ^which can shew us^ 
that^ from the beginning of time, all events have 
been contributing to the gradual illumination of 
the general race of man ; — and which, while it 
carries our eyes backward to the sanguinary 
scenes of antiquity, can point out to us, at the 
same time, that they were all ministering to final 
good ; — ^that from their errours has sprung our wis- 
dom ; — ^from their poverty our riches ; — ^from their 
ignorance our knowledge ; — and ihat even the 
progress of conquest (however infamous in its 
motives, or unhallowed in its means,) has yet, 
under the Providence of the Eternal Father, been 
made subservient to the extension of knowledge, 
the improvement of laws, the melioration of man- 
ners, and, above all, to the final diffusion of reli- 
gious light over every people of mankind. 

3. 1 leave, however, this magnificent subject, to 
observe, in the last place, that the history of the 
world proves to us, that the government of God 
is the government of Justice ; that the laws of mo- 
rality apply to nations, as well as^ to individuals ; 
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and that the prosperity or fall of empires has ever 
been the consequence of their national virtue ot 
their national guilt. 

When we look back upon the history of an1i« 
qui<y^ the prospect is like that of the waves of the 
ocean ; and nations are seen arising for their mo- 
ment above the ordinary level, to fall back again 
into the mass from which they arose. If we search 
for the causes of their fall^ we shall find them in 
their views and their policy. All of them, in their 
day^ have had their own devices, — some of them 
to enslave the people whom they governed,— some 
to extend their power by the atrocities of con- 
quest, — others to monopolize the commerce of the 
world, and to become rich by the oppression of 
all around them. These mighty devices are now 
past. The sleep of many hundred years has bu- 
ried their pride and their guilt in oblivion ^---and 
when we trace the principles upon which they 
acted^ we rejoice^ even now, at their fall, and feel 
the justice of that law^ by which ^^ the counsel of 
^^ God alone'^ is destined to ^^ stand.'* 

We live in times^ my brethren, when these 
truths are not ^^ the hearing of the ear^'* but when 
'^ we see them with our eyes.'* We live in times, 
'^ when the judgments of the Lord are in the earth/' 
-^when nations are falling around us, and when 
scarcely a year passes without being marked by 
the dethronement of monarchs. Do we look for 
the causes of these awful events ? We shall find 
them in Uieir national sins ; in the corruption of 

9 
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thdr private nuumera ; in the injustiee or cypres- 
mm of tbefar internal governments ; or in the ambi* 
tion or avarice of their national. policy. The pe*. 
clod of the ^^ devices of man's heart'' has ar* 
rived^ and the counsel of the Lord arises to stand* 
The Ibot of guilt has long trod upon the earthy and 
lemons of armed men are sprung up to. avenge 
9nd to- purify it 

These also^ with all their j^de^ and all thdr 
a^brofsitjjTy will pass. The storm whieb is now ra^ 
ipng over a suffering worlds will renovate^ but nai. 
destmy. The Empires which perish> will perish 
wlj to be renewed in nobler forms^ and under 
more auspicious, rate. The power itself^ which 
ttie Almighty hath made the ins<anunent of^hia jm* 
liiDe^ wiU last but foi; the time thajt is appoii^d.; . 
ond^ when the devices of ambition have passa^ 
Ifto the storms of winter^ over a suffering worlds 
^ the counsel of the liord will stiuid/' and awa-^ 
km a nubler spring. 

While these are the mighty truilis in whieh the 
voice of histoty joins wilh that of religkm^ there is 
yet: a very common mistake which, prevents^ us 
firom, applying Uiem to.ourselves^ We are all apt 
tp: conceive ourwlves as of less wnsequencey and 
1i»8 responsibility ii^, the gov€mment of eur eoun* 
try than we .iea.lly tm^ aod^ to imagine that trutha- 
lilqe tliesa^are of impwtanoe only to the statesman, 
and the^ legislator^ b«t:qf: Utfle ii^Koteiiee to. the 
p^iyatc^ eitizeii^ 
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In every country^ however^ evm the mnst de- 
epotiek^ modi ever depends upon the will of the 
pec^le ; and no projects o( government can hope 
&r success, which do not fall in with the wishes 
«nd the passions of the nation. But, in this conn- 
iry, my bretluren^ in a countiy so long trained to 
freedom and independ^ice ; — in which the repre* 
sentation of the people forms a constitaent part of 
the le^slatare itself ; — in which the long posses* 
sion of liberty and industry hath disseminated 
wealth and influence among every class of men $ 
and in which the powers of Government depend 
in a great degree upon ite credit with the pnblick ; 
^^in this country, the voice of the people forms 
the firmest support of its government ; their pas- 
sions determine the conduct of those who govern 
them ; and it is their wisdom or folly which, in a 
^reat measure, marks the character of Uie national 
era. 

' Of this people, we are a parU-to this voice, 
whatever it may be, we contribute — and in the 
wisdom, or in the guilt of that war in which we 
are engaged, we also must have our individual 
share. It is ever wise in us to look upon our 
duties in this solemn light ; in the light, not of 
expedience, but of conscience ; and, in the reli- 
gious pause which this day affords, I have laid 
this view of the subject upon you, that you may 
consider whether it is '^ the devices of man'^ you 
are pursuing, or the ^^ counsel of God.^^ 
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If then^ in the first plaee^ the war we piuraae^ 
be one which is neither founded in jnrtice^ nor 
neeearity ; if it be a war undertaken to overtam 
the independence^ or abridge the prosperity ct 
any other people ; if it be to add to onr wealth by 
the spoils of the worlds or to seek onr glory by the 
tears of innocent^ or the blood of unoffending- 
nations $ if these be our secret objects in the war^ 
let us not think^ nor hope^ nor pray for success* 
Victory may follow victory ; achievement may 
succeed achievement ; the pulse of national van- 
ity may beat high ; but ^^ the counsel of flie Al« 
^^ mighty'^ is against onr devices. The secret vice 
which silently pursues its end^ is undermining the 
fabrick of all our prosperity, and the destroying 
angel, who comes from the throne of God to ^^ jus- 
^^ tify his ways to man,'' rejoices in the triumphs 
which his hand is so soon to wither ; and in that 
attitude of presumptuous elevation, which must so 
soon be humbled in the dust. 

But, my brethren, on the other hand, if it be a 
war of a different description that our hearts tell 
us we are pursuing ; if it be a war, necessary in 
its nature^ and just in its end ; if it be to maintain 
the rights, the freedom, and the independence of 
our country ; if it be to protect that constitution^ 
which is the fountain of all our best enjoyments 
here, and that religion which is the source of all 
our hopes hereafter ; if it be to continue to our 
children that freedom to which they were borq^ 
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and that fidth in whkh they wen baptiied ; if 
these be oar sole objeets in the war in which we are 
engaged^ thm^ in the name of the living Gbd^ let 
as fear not Defeat may for a time saceeed defeat ; 
misfortane may follow misfortane^ and the hearts 
of the weak and the timid may turn cold $ — bat 
the connsels of God are with as. Every known^ 
and every anknown power of nature are leagued 
in our fiivour. Even ander circumstances of deep* 
er alarm than we have yet experienced, hope is 
never to be lost. It is not easy to conquer an 
united people ; — ^it is not easy to wrest from a 
free land the liberty to which it was bom ; — ^it is 
not easy to tear from a great nation the honours 
which they have worn in the sight of mankind for 
so many hundred years, and the glories, which, 
in every age, their fathers have transmitted to 
them. 

For a long season, my brethren, this country 
has enjoyed a prosperity unexampled in the his- 
tory of time. The annals of the world, however, 
tell us, from the history of many nations, that 
such prosperity has often been the forerunner of 
thehr hll ; and, trusting to such analogies, the ene- 
my endeavours to persaade the rest of mankind, 
that such also is soon to be our fate. The time, 
therefore, is come, when we are to know whether 
prosperity has also corrupted us,— -whether wealth 
has brought with it its usual avengers,— and 
whjBther the seUMiness of commerce, and (he fee- 
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bleneM of laxniy^ have akm made onr hands wMli^ 
and onr hearts cold. If it be eo^«— if we an lit- 
come careless or indifferent of the honours of ow 
country ; — if we can place interest in ^>pesitioB 
to duty ; — if we can think of our own ptiiRnlB 
profits^ when the existence of oar eomtry Is at 
stake ; — ^if we can coolly calculate the price wUeh 
is to pay ns for freedom^ for honour^ and for in4#> 
pendeace ; — ^let us not deceive ourselves.-— Whsl« 
ever our fiithers may have been^ we aie no loBgar 
a nation^ — ^^ we are weighed in the balance^' ^ 
God^ ^^ and are found wanting.'^ ^< The kingdott is 
^^ taken from us^'' and will be given to a noUMr 
people. 

I hope^ however^ my brethren, for better thittgi. 
I hope that, amid all our wealth and all our lm» 
ury, the spirit of our country is yet undecayeA 
I trust, that, conducting ourselves ^^ by the eoofiio 
^^ sels of God,'' we may laugh to scorn ^< th6 de« 
^^ vices of man.'' And I do trust so, from ihoilb 
animating scenes which every where meet ow 
eyes. I trust in it, fiom that ardour with whteh 
the great and the opulent, in every part of oar 
country, have sprung from the lap of affluenee kit^ 
arms, when its liberty and its independence an 
threatened. I trust in it, from that nnexamplsd 
charity which has covered years of nationftl suf. 
fering with glory, — ^which has grown with everjr 
distress as it arose, and which seems to have nb 
limit but that of the miseries it can relieve* I 
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tqatfc itt ii^.iroBi tk(S prnfoMtii with wbiok tibie 
BrHiili htart pMimd forth the tfeMuee efks 
v«aUh^ .whm»v^ tiko ttottdrad of liberty wut mu 
flurhid^eK the blesflug^ which ttaelf eii|igred eeemeA 
ti^ he €^M«g upon ethar ibmi. I towt in h^.itili 
niMe^ ^knu* that oileftt hut heroiek MigMwah^ 
iNA whiqji tkfr 9Mi bed}^ of oof people^, cot*^ 
flMMitClC thek bLwBtf^iif^ he.¥e^ ift late yesfa^ horav 
thp TiitttfitkHMt ^ GM ;[ and which^. while ik teUe/ 
qt tti^ affeetim with, which tley ding to their 
Qpuptar}^ eiFeide a» tille deepest wd Buhliiiiest 
earnesty that they will not hmv . tbe: viattttiaiw of 
Man. 

The war^ however^ with all its hopes^ and all 
ite fears. wUi cease. When the ends of the Al- 
mighty are accomplished^ nature will reassume 
her reign of peace ; ^^ the devices of Man will 
<^ iaU/^ and ^^ the counsel of God alone will 
'^ fitand/^ Tet a few years^ and all that trouble^ 
and all that bless humanity^ will rest in their 
graves. The great designs of the Almighty will 
praeeedi and victor and vanquished will alike 
appear before the Eternal Throne. 

In that awful and searching hour^ it will be of 
little consequence to us^ in what scenes of suffer- 
ing or eiyoyment life has been passed. All that 
will be of consequence is^ — whether its duties 
have been discharged^ — whether we have acted 
flie part of brave^ and pious^ and virtuous citizens^ 
that of weaki and timid^ and selfish men ! 
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1 pray Gtoi^ my brethren^ that^ with this migbiy 
prospect before ns, and the counsel of the Al- 
mighty on onr side^ we may all so meet the dan- 
gers which advance npon ns^ that, in our last honr^ 
we may have the consolation of thinking, that we 
have done our duty to onr children, to our coun« 
tty^ and to onr God ; — ^that we may leave the land 
which gave us birth free, as in the hour when we 
were bom ; — and that the future historian of our 
country may say. That in our hearts the ^^ spirit 
^^ of God had arisen,^' and that by our arms ^ hSm 
^^ enemies were scattered.'^ 



SERMON V. 



ON SEASONS OP SCARCITY.* 



Psalm xc. 3. 

**Tliou tarnest man to destraction: Again Thou sajest, Come 

again, je children of men." 

In this psalm^ composed evidently in some sea- 
son of national affliction and despondence^ the 
Psalmist expresses the great truth of the dominion 
of the Almighty over nature^ and the continual 
dependence of man upon the God ^^ that made 
^^ him." It is not only as an individual^ but as 
the representative of his people^ that he here pros- 
trates himself before the throne of Heaven ; and^ 
feeling that He whom he add^essed^ '^ was God 
^' from everlasting/' he acknowledges^ at the same 
time^ that it was His power alone which " turned 
^' nations to destruction ;" and which again could 
say, — '^ come again^ ye children of men.'' 

In this deep and awful sentiment, every one 
who hath lived to the age of understanding ipnst 
agree with the Psalmist Life, we all know, is no 

* PKached after the severe leuoa of ^800 

10 
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scene of security ; it is a broken and uncertain 
scene^ in which both individuals and nations are 
mutually subjected to the apparent rule of time 
and chance. Amid the opening promises of pros- 
perous times^ some unweleome blast often comes 
to wither the hopes we had formed ; and^ even 
when prosperous times return^ we tremble to 
think^ that the adversities we have suffered may 
again be renewed. It is thus now^ therefore^ as 
in the days of the Psalmist^ that the Govemonr of 
Nature displays his power^ by^ at one season^ 
seemingly ^^ turning man to destruction ;'' and at 
another^ saying, ^^come again^ ye children of 
*^men.^' 

It is probable, my brethren, that the seasons of 
adversity and of want which we have witnessed^ 
may have brought this reflection to all our minds^ 
and that the highest as well as the lowest of us 
must have felt his dependence upon him ^^ who 
" inhabiteth eternity/^ With all this, however, 
it is possible for us to entertain very erroneous 
and very ungrateful views upon the subject. — We 
may forget the beneficence of Gpd amid our con- 
siderations of his power ; and, while we meet 
adversity with superstitious terrour, we may meet 
prosperity with an unbecomii;ig joy. Suffer me, 
therefore, in the present discourse, to consider the 
purpose or end of tjiis apparent uncertainty and 
instability in the government of nature ; and to 
shew you thft important effects it has upon the 
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improvetnent and happiness of humatl hatiire. On 
so important a subject^ I cah offeir y6a only a feir 
very imperfect reflections : — Yet, I trust, that to 
those who pursue them, they Will afford a happi- 
ness, and awaken a clerotion of no common kind. 
1. I must observe, then, in the first place^ that 
there is no other system than this of variableness 
and uncertainty, which could be fitted to the cha- 
racter of such a being as man. In the human 
mind, as we all know, there are capacities and vir- 
tues of very different kinds, and which respect very 
different situations of human condition. — There 
Hre powers of understanding which aw adapted 
to prosperity, and others to adversity ; there fire 
the virtues of patience, of resignation, of magha- 
nimity, in scenes of distress, — as well as those of 
gratitude, of generosity^ or of beneficence, in 
scenes of enjoyment. The perfection, however^ 
of human nature, and, what is fair more, the voi<}6 
of conscience within us^ demands, that both of 
these should be brought into exercise ; and thef 
ebitracter of man ever remains mutilated and im- 
perfect, while it is the virtues or the capacities of 
one condition alone which he possesses or dis- 
plays. To such a being, — to a state of ^xisten^e 
intended to call all those vaHous powers and vir- 
tues into action,-^no conceivable character of na- 
ture around him could be adapted, but that of 
Variableness and uncertainty. Were it in a scene 
of perpetual prosperity h6 was placed, all the 
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nobler capacities of his nature would be lost in 
indolence and enjoyment. — Were it in a scene of 
perpetual hardship^ on the contrary^ -whatever is 
amiable or generous in his character, would equal- 
ly be extinguished, and uniform selfishness and 
ferocity would mark his imperfect mind. It is in 
these vicissitudes of plenty and want, of prosper- 
ity and hardship, that all the latent powers of 
humanity can alone be brought into exercise,-— 
that the understanding can employ all its capaci- 
ties, and the heart display all its virtues ; — and 
that thus, according to the expression of the Apos- 
tle, ^^ the ^an, or the creature of God, may be 
^^ completely furnished unto all good works.'^ 

8. If this very obvious consideration, my bre- 
thren, shews us the wisdom with which the con- 
stitution of nature is adapted to that of man ; there 
is another, equally obvious, which shews us the be- 
nevolence which reigns, even in the administration 
of the seasons of hardship and suffering. When we 
reflect how dependent the generations of men are 
upon the laws of nature ; when we consider, too, onr 
ignorance with regard to the causes that influence 
them, either as to duration or extent, we cannot bnt 
be astonished at the limits which they are made to 
preserve, and at those unknown laws which gov- 
ern every element of life around us. The winds^ 
for aught that we see, might have been made to 
blow with a violence, which no labours of man 
could resist ; — the ocean might have heaved with 
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waves, which, io the hours of its fury, might have 
overwhelmcid all the dwellings of men ; — the sea- 
sons of rain^ or of drought, in the same manner, 
might have been of an intensity or continu- 
ance which would have annihilated both seed- 
time and harvest, and swept, in a short time, the 
race of man from the face of creation. Powerful, 
however, as these ministers are, in the hands of 
the Almighty, they are yet governed in their 
power. There is some unknown limit which they 
are not suffered to pass ; and, although we dare 
not say that all these were made only for the sake 
of man, it is impossible not to see, that, in the 
structure of the universe, there is yet an accommo- 
dation to his weakness, as well as to his powers,— 
that these visitations come to awe men, not to de- 
stroy, — ^that they are under the government of 
Him, ^^ who knoweth whereof we are made ; who 
^^ remembereth that we are but dusi'^ 

The circumstances which I have now mention- 
ed, — the suitableness of uncertainty in the govern - 
ment of nature to a being such as man, and, at 
the same time, the limit which is imposed to its 
occasional severities, — are sufficient to convince 
us, that we are not under the dominion of Time 
or Chance ; that the irregularities, as well as the 
regularity of nature, are equally in the design of 
the same All-wise and Beneficent Creator, and 
that some great purpose is uniformly pursued 
amid the wants, as well as amid the prosperity of 
man. 
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To lead your minds, my brethren, to this great 
and important truth, suffer me to present to you 
some of the beneficent purposes which visitations^ 
such as we have lately experienced, serve, both 
with regard to nations and individuals. 

They are, in the first view, the great causes, 
in every country, of national improvement ; of 
improvement in that first and fundamental art, 
the cultivation of the earth, upon which all others 
ultimately depend. If seasons were uniformly 
prosperous, — ^if the harvest every year returned 
whatever was necessary for man and for beast,-** 
every motive to human industry, and even to hu-^ 
man thought, would be taken away. — ^Nature her- 
self would do the whole ; man would be left only 
to enjoy ; and, freed from the necessity of thought, 
would soon sink into animal indulgence, and all 
the powers of his mind stagnate in stationary cor« 
ruption. The visitations of scarcity serve greater 
ends, and call nobler powers into action. By a 
wholesome but limited severity, they awaken all 
the force and ingenuity of his mind, to correct 
or to mitigate the severity of nature. Inventioii 
is exercised in new methods of improvement ; ob- 
servation is extended to other soils, and more 
perfect systems of cultivation ; the laws of na- 
ture are more carefully studied, and the fruiter 
of other countries are introduced to aid the pov- 
erty, or to increase the production of our own. 
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Such are the acquisitions which are gained to 
national knowledge and science^ by these tem- 
pbraiy severities of the seasons. But there is 
one additional reflection^ very deserving of our 
notice^ that tiiey are not lost with the cause that 
produced them. The years of scarcity pass ; 
but the knowledge which has been acquired^ the 
discoveries which have been made^ remain to 
every future generation ; they remain to swell 
the sum of human science^ — ^to multiply^ in hap- 
pier years^ the productions of nature and the 
number of the people^ — to constitute^ by these 
means^ new sources of national wealthy — and to 
form new foundations of national splendour. 

I hasten^ however^ from this wide and compre- 
hensive subject^ and from other reflections which 
it suggests^ to state to you the effects which such 
severities of nature are fitted to have upon the 
character of the Individual^ and to shew you^ that 
)iere, as every where^ we may discern the marks 
of that Paternal Hand^ ^^ who ruleth in the Heav. 
^<^ eoia^^^ and yet d welleth ^^ among the children of 
^ men.^^ 

i. The first efieet of such visitations^ is to awa- 
ken and exalt our sentiments of devotion. If the 
feelings of religion are necessary^ as God knows 
they are^ te the happiness of human nature ; — if 
they are necessary^ as we all know^ to the final 
happinesa of his Beings — no other constitution 
1mA that which we see, could he suited to this sub* 
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lime purpose. If life were always prosperous^-^ 
if every season showered down its plenty, and ttie 
years of men were passed in secure enjoyment,-^ 
every thing teaches us to think, that the great 
truths of religion would soon pass from his mind, 
— ^that futurity would be forgot ; — and that this 
uniformity of beneficence would be referred, not 
to the will of Supreme Design, but to the unthank- 
ed direction of Fate or Destiny. If, on the other 
hand, it were only to an uniformity of hardship 
that men were born, consequences not less fatal 
would ensue. The benevolence of the Almighty 
would be unknown ; the dark character of imagi- 
nation would form only deities of vengeance and 
of power; and the miserable worshipper would 
have recourse to every base and sanguinary rite hf 
which he could appease the tyrants that seemed 
to oppress him. It is to provide against these 
mutual dangers ; to retain at once our sense of 
the greatness or of the goodness of the Almighty; 
to keep alive in our hearts those hopes of religion, 
which are the noblest prerogative of our being,— « 
that this instability in nature takes place. It is to 
direct our eyes constantly to some greater being ; — 
at one time, to shew us how feeble are all the 
powers of man ; — at another, to open to us all the 
beneficence of Heaven ; and thus, amid those va- 
rying appearances, to lead our minds continually 
to Him ^^in whom there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning,^^ and to that future state. 
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^ wliere there is final rest for the people of God.^^ 
Such are the yiews of religion ; and such also^ as 
we may all see^ amid the severities as well as 
amid the bminty of nature^ are the. great ends 
which He that made us is pursuing/and by which 
he wishes to make perifect the immortal soul. 

S. The next effect^ my brethren^ which visits- 
tions of scarcity have^ is upon the moral conduct 
of men. History and experience tell us all^ what 
have been the fatal consequences of continued 
prosperity^ both with respect to nations and indi- 
▼iduals ; — our own experience also^ and the least 
knowledge of the history of nations^ may tell us^ 
on the other hand; what have been the important 
effects of temporary suffering. In the present 
liour; no former examples are necessary. We 
have all; I trusty wherever we have been, seen 
many instances of the improvement of human 
character; both of the poor and the rich; both of 
the low and the high; by the visitation we have 
lately suffered. 

1st. It has confirmed; if not created; many 

Virtues among the poor. From the prosperity of 

former yearS; which then; alas ! had too often 

been wasted in intemperance and profligacy; it 

has produced sobriety and recollection. The 

father has been brought back to his family;--^ 

the wife to her children. The domestick virtues^ 

fkr more important to human happiness than all 

others; have been cultivated and understood ; and 
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many an unfortunate being, who was; advancing m 
the road of guilt and infamy, has returned to the 
sense of virtue^ and the consciousness of its re* 
wards. The value of industry and economy have 
been known, and by many that knowledge and 
those habits have been acquired, which may pro- 
vide for the prosperity of future days. But, above- 
all, my brethren, by these means ^^ their hearts 
<^ have been turned unto righteousness ;'^ fuid, I 
doubt not, that there are many, who, when they 
come to the bed of death, will acknowledge, that 
it is to these severities they have owed their . con^ 
version ; and that, had seasons of prosperity con- 
tinned, they would have died as well as ^^ livedo 
" without the sense of God in the world. ^^ 

Sdly. If such have been the consequences to thu 
poor, I am glad to think, that such also have beei| 
the effects upon the opulent and the great How- 
ever much we may declaim against the weakness 
or sinfulness of human nature, it is pleasing to re- 
flect, that, in the hours of distress, we have seea 
the actual proofs of Christian charity. In no age^ 
surely, that has elapsed in the Christian kalendaTi 
— ^in no country which boasts the name of Chrisr 
tian, — ^have such exertions of charity been made, 
as in this island, during the preceding years.— ^ 
While it is pleasing to remember this truly Chris- 
tian fact, it is pleasing also to remember the word9 
of the wise man, ^^ that the merciful man doeth 
^^ good unto his own soul.'' I dpubt not but ther^ 
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are many who can jastify this fine observation. I 
doubt not, but there are many among the great 
and the opulent, whom the past seasons have led 
te more than ordinary thought ; who have been 
raised by the wanta around them, from the cheer* 
less pursuit of. selftsh pleasure, to the genml expe- 
rience of benevolence; and who, having once 
known the true happiness of their nature, will 
never again depart from it I doubt not, still 
further, but that in that avirful hour, when high as 
well as low must submit to the dominion of death, 
many will tell, that these seasons have been also 
the seasons of their conversion ; — ^that they gave 
them a juster notion of human nature, and human 
wants; and that the dark hours in which Uie 
benevolence of God seemed to be eclipsed, were 
tiiose in which, while they felt themselves called to 
the relief of suffering nature, they were called also 
to the best enjoyments, a^d the best hopes of their 
Aature. 

The observation which I particularly wish to 
leave upon your .mrnds, from seasons such as the 
past, is their importance to morality. And no 
▼iew that we can take of the benevolence or ivis- 
dom of God is more striking. In such seasons, 
the poor man acquires the habits of thought, of fru- 
gality, of temperance, with all the domestick vir- 
tnes ever connected with these. The rich or great 
man, on the other hand, acquires the habits of 
attention^ of humanity, and of charity ; — and the 
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wish^ not only ta relieve distress^ bat| far movi^ 
to prevent it The season of distress passesi-— 
kat these habits remain. They remun to bless 
the possessors^ and to benefit hamanity, Bnt^ what 
is far more; they remain^ in each rank^ if they «r» 
preserved; to the age of immortality^ and to cover 
equally the dignified and the undignified head 
with the crown of eternal gloi7.--^To each tha 
honr will come^ when these ^^ light afiUctions^'^ 
which are indeed bnt ^^ for a moment^'' will meel 
their full reward; and when^ in looking back 
upon the varying scenes of their trial; they will 
bless those hours of suffering; when they learaA 
the knowledge of Grod; and the comforts of per- 
forming their duty. 

Such^ my brethren^are the sentiments which seei^ 
tome to befit the present season. The thought* 
lessness of vulgar men meets adversity witfi de- 
spondence; and prosperity with levity. It is the 
character of religion to teach us nobler sentiments : 
^^to teach us that all events^ whether fortunate or 
unfortunate; are equally under the Grovemment ef 
the Almighty ; and ithat this varying and uncca% 
tain scene of being is most wisely accommodated 
to the nature of that mind which is formed for im- 
mortality; and can only ^^be made perfect by 
« suffering.'^ 

Even in these hours; therefore; my brethren 
when our minds are scarcely recovered from tihe 
memory oS former hardships^ I cannot pray thai 
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such seasons may never return^ — ^I pray, on the 
contrary^ that the will of God <^may be done in 
^^ earthy as it is in Heaven ;^' — that our fears and 
our hopes may be equally prostrated in holy sub- 
mission before the Throne of Omniscience j — and 
that whatever be the seasons which his Providence 
may send, the Spirit that is from on High may 
lead us to know His laws, and dispose us to obey 
His will. 



SERMON VI. 



Olf THE ENCOURAGEIVIErn* WHICH THE GOSPEL AF- 
FORDS TO ACTIVE DUTY. 



St. Mark viii. 9. 

«« And ibej that had eaten were about four thousand : and he lent 

them awaj.*' 

These words are the eonclasion of the aceount 
of the first miracle which our Saviour performed 
in feeding a multitude in the desert ; and^ simple 
as they seem^ they yet contain much valuable 
instruction* 

There is a curiosity natural to every christian 
mind^ to retrace the events of the life of their 
Master ; — to go back^ as it were^ to the age in 
which he appeared ; — ^to see his humble origin, 
and his melancholy progress ; — and^ amid those 
scenes of beneficence and of sorrow through which 
he passed^ to listen to the accents of his voice^ 
and to the lessons of his wisdom. It is this natu- 
ral and becoming curiosity which the books of the 
Gospel so singularly indulge. In these artless 
narrations^ the mind of the serious reader is satis* 
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fted in a nmnner that it is not very easy to express. 
We see almost now the scenes that have so long 
been passed ;— we are made the spectators of onr 
Saviour's birth^ and the companions of his jonr* 
ney ; — we follow into every house where he con* 
versed with men^ and to every solitude where he 
lield communion with God; — and^ from these 
early narratives of his humble and unlearned dis- 
ciples, we derive a more intimate conception^ both 
of his peculiar character^ and of the character of the 
religion which he taught, than from all the labour- 
ed expositions of learned skilly or of ambitious 
eloquence. 

The words of the text seem to me to convey to 
us some instructions of this interesting kind. 
They represent, in the first place, one singular fea- 
ture in the character of our Lord, — his superiority 
to all the selfish passions of our nature. The 
world, (as ye know, my brethren,) has seen many 
jb^lse religions ; and many prophets have come 
unto them ^^ in the name of Heaven.^' Whatever 
may have been the usefulness to barbarous ages of 
these religious impositions, — whatever even may 
kave been the sublimity of some of the doctrines 
they contained, they are yet all marked by one 
decisive feature ;-^their combination with some 
personal'interest, or some selfish passion of the 
Man. They have been mingled, either with that 
love of glory which aims at the subjugation of the 
minds of mankind, and whi^h perpetuates its mem- 
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ory in the temples it ereets to Heaven ; with that 
love of power^ which^ under the mask of j^ty^ aimi 
at sqpremacy and dominion ; or with that daik 
enthusiasm^ which unsheathes the sword to pn^pa- 
gate its own feverish and frantick ima^nations. 
In the character of our Saviour^ on the conteai7> 
there is always something above the world :— -c. 
superiority alike to all that is great and all that is 
weak in man ; — a foi^tfulness of himself^ which 
jresults rather from nature than from effort^ and 
which assimilates him^ in our opinion^ to some 
higher and purer order of existence. No love of 
glory or of power ever betray themselves in his 
conduct ; and^ instead of awakening the enthusi* 
asm of men by revelations^ sublime only from their 
obscurity^ his object is ever to veil^ as it were^ the 
majesty of the truths he reveals : — to speak to the 
hearty rather than to the imagination of thosa who 
heard him ; and to make them rather the children 
of God^ than the temporal followers of himselfl 
Of this distinguishing feature in our Savioor^s 
character^ we have a remarkable proof in the 
words of the text The miracle which he had 
performed^ '^ that of feeding four thousand men in 
^^ the deser^'' you will observe^ was of a nature 
very different from those which he usually perfomu 
ed. It was one^ which demonstrated his power 
over nature itself ; which tau^t those who wit. 
nessed it, that, if his kingdom were of this worlds 
he possessed the power to maintain it ; and whick 
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might lead them to wish to assemble under a 
leader^ whose commands nature obeyed, and 
whom^ therefore^ no mortal opposition could with- 
stand. It is accordingly in this singular moment, 
when his divine commission was most fully mani- 
fested, and when we may suppose all the vulgar 
passions of hope and ambition were working in the 
minds of the multitude, ^^that he sends theni 
'^ away ;'' to shew them that his kingdom was a 
'^spiritual kingdom;" — that there were greater 
interests which he came to serve, than those of 
time ; — and that the reign of his power was to 
commence in a sublimer being, when the shadows 
of mortality were passed, and when time itself was 
no more. 

8. If the words of the text have this instruction 
to us, wifh rei^ard to the character of our Lord^ 
they have a second instruction with regard to the 
character of his religion. When you, examine the 
systems of pretended revelation which have pre. 
vailed, or which are still prevailing in the world, 
you will find, that if their origin betrays the ambi* 
tion of their authors, their character betrays equal* 
1y the weakness and imperfection of human nature. 
To one or other of the fundamental errours in re1i« 
gion ; — ^to the encouragement either of superstition 
or of enthusiasm, and, by these means, to the fatal 
separation of piety from moral virtue, they have 
uniformly led. They have either drawn men 
4om the sphere of social duty, to assemble them^ 

IS 
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under the inflaence of superstition^ in impure and 
sanguinary ceremonies^ and persuadeil tliem^ that 
guilt could be ex^ated by the ritual of an unmean- 
ing devotion ; or they have driven them from all 
the most sacred relations of life, into solitudes 
and deserts^ and taught them^ that the Deity was 
to be propitiated by the tears of unproductive re* 
pentance, or the dreams of visionary illumination* 
The conduct of our Lord^ and the spirit of His reli* 
gion, are very different. — He assembles the mnU 
titude^ indeed^ around bim^ in the desert of humaa 
life, that he may teach them the end of that jour* 
ney upon which they are going ;— ^that he may 
recal the wandering, and animate the desponding^ 
and invigorate the ^^ weary and the heavy laden f^ 
^i— and he points out to them, with no mortal haad^ 
that continuing city to which they travel, where 
there are mansions for all the holy and the good| 
nnd where there ^^ dwelleth knowledge, and wis* 
^^ dom, and joy/' But when these mighty lessons 
are taught, he sends them away to their usual 
abodes and their usual occupations. — ^He sendi 
them back again, to their own homes^*— to that 
sacred though sequestered scene, where all their 
duties meet them on their return,*— where eveiy 
virtue and every vice of their nature takes its cm* 
^Uf-^and where they can best display both the 
strength of their faith and the purity of their obe* 
dience. It is thus that the religion of Jesus blendf 
the grei^t interests of piety and of moraliiyr-^bat 
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it letn down the golden ehain which nnitm Earth 
with Heav^B^ and forms^ even ander the ^^ tab«r- 
'^ nacled of clay/' the minds that are afterwards 
'^ to be made perfect/' and to be made citizens of a 
kingdom ^' which passeth not away^ but which is 
^^ eternal as the Heavens.^' Sach are the general 
instmctionsy both with regard to the character of 
on^ Lord and the character of his religion^ wfaidi 
the words of the text may convey to ns. 

8. There is^ however^ another and a nearer 
instruction which they contain. Distant as the 
period is^ when the eyest we are considermg took 
place^ it has yet a relation to as ; and there is not 
one of ns who^ from the consideration of it^ may 
not derive some personal improvement We are 
the multitude described in this passage of the 
Gospel) — we have heard from our infant days> 
that there ^^ was a great prophet come into the 
^^ world f^ and every time that we assemble within 
these walls^ for the great purposes of spiritual im- 
provement^ and of publick example^ — and every 
time^ still more^ when we ascend to the altar of 
oar Lord^ and profess our &ith in his name^ and 
our confidence in his mercy^ — we profess^ at the 
same time^ like the multitude of old, to take 
him for our guid^ and oar insiructer. As of old, 
also, he designs to receive os ; to teach and to 
console us by the same words with which he for- 
merly tanght or consoled them ; to employ to us 
^e same aooeMs of ^ace^ and set before us the 
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same hopes of immortality ; and to spread for nn, 
in ttie wilderaess of human life^ that greater feast^ 
of spirit andofmind^ which may save us ^^from* 
/^faintiug on our way.'' But here, also, my 
brethren^ when these ends are accomplished^ he 
continues ^' to send us away ;'' he continues to 
send us back again to those abodes from which 
we have severally come ; to those sjBveral homes, 
where our trials lie^ and where our virtues arise ; 
and^ 4n::the various duties of which we are all^ (if 
guided .i^ his lessons^) ripening equally to a nobler 
being, and to more extensive capacities of happi- 
ness. If, in coming to the House of Gtod^ we 
listen to the call of Him who ^f came to save us/' 
we are to remember, that the same voice sends us 
'^ away,'' when we leave it ; that His eye foUow- 
eth us into the retirement of our homes ; and that 
it is in the discharge of the duties which there 
meet us, that we offer to Hiin the noblest proof of 
our faith, and the most acceptable sacrifice of our 
obedience* 

Whenever you return, then, my brethren, from 
the services of religion to the privacy of your 
homes, return with the sublime expression of the 
prophet of old upon your minds : ^< How sacred 
^^ is this place !" it is the dwelling of God ! ^^ it 
^< is no other than the gate of Heaven !" There^ 
remember, is the post which has been assigned 
you, by the Ruler of the Universe ;— -there, the 
services which you are summoned to perform^ in 
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the cause of humaiiity ;*— t)iere^ the theatre on 
which yoa are to act^ in the sight of men and of 
vngels^ and to qualify yourselves for higher s^* 
vici&s^ and a sublimer employment. 

If it be to the home of Youth you return^ when 
the eyes of friends and of parents meet you in 
love, remember what you owe to them^ and what 
return you can make for the many anxious hours 
their hearts have known for you — remember what 
you owe to that world upon which you are enter* 
ing, where you must either bestow happiness or 
sorrow^ and where the final issue depends upon 
the principles you are now acquiring, the know- 
ledge you are gaining, and the habits you are 
indulging^ Remember still more what you owe 
to Him who called you into being ; who has in- 
fused into your minds so many noble capacities 
for virtue^ for wisdom, and for happiness ; and 
who has set before you the infinity of progressive 
perfection^ to waken them into life and activity. 

If it be to the home of Manhood you return^ 
my brethren, consider well what duties it imposes. 
The years of your youth and your education are 
fast ;-— the years of ^ age and of weakness are ap- 
proaching. Now, therefore, is the season of real 
virtue, and of strenuous duty,— the noon-day of 
your being, when all your powers are entire^ and 
when the Sun of Righteousness burps above your 
head, to light you on your way. Beneath your 
own rofrf^^ every honour, and every usefulness of 
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your being awaityon^ — ^the bottoors of tbe macitev^ 
tbe hofllmiid^ the parent^ the friend^ and the citi. 
zen. These are the doties to whieh the Father 
of the Universe <^ sends yon away.'' In eonflding 
them to yon^ he halh made you no less than ^^ a 
^ fellow^worker with himself/' in the diffnsion of 
happiness to his creation ; and^ in calling yon to 
their discharge^ he is qualifying you for some 
higher serriee^ in a condition of being where virtoe 
is unknown to misfortune^ and where death and 
sin prevail no more. 

If it be to the house of Age you are retnming^ 
my brethren^ where the storms of winter are gath- 
erings and the sun is going low in your sky^ there 
are yet duties which await you^ though they are 
tempered to the failing condition of your beings and 
suited to the infirmity of your strength. You are 
come to the evening of your day ; — ^' its heat maA 
^^its labours" are passed^ and you are called 
upon to repose in the cool shade of memory and of 
meditation. It is now you are to review^ with 
unimpassioned eye^ the transactions in which job, 
have borne a part, — to instruct the young who 
surround you^ by the long experience yon have 
acquired ; and to teach them, with tbe wisdom «f 
old, that ^^to fear Ood^ and to keep His com- 
^^ mandments/' constitute the whole happiness^ as 
well as the whole dutv of man. It is now, whcm 
passion has ceased^ and the illusions of the worM 
subside^ that you are called upon to renew tbat 



innocence wbich life has impaire^l^-^to repent 
those fraUties which time may have hrooght^-*^ 
and to rekindle^ even under the shades of age, 
that high and holy spirit, which the inspiration 
of the Almighty breathed into you with the breath 
of moral life* — Though ^^ the evil days may be 
<^ come,'^ in which ^^ you have no pleasure in 
^^ tbem,^^ they are yet come in merey, to wean 
yon from a temporary world, to awaken higher 
hopes, and inspire more elevated feelings ;~-to 
call you to put your trust in Him, ^^ who was, and 
^^ is, and is to come ; — in whose presence there is 
^' the falness of eternal joy, and at whose right 
^ hand there are pleasures for evermore/^ 

There are, however, my brethren, other varie<» 
ties in the condition of human life than those of 
age, and there are other lessons which we may 
learn from the words we have been considering. 
In the situations either of prosperity or of adversi* 
ty, all ipen are to be found ; and every one of ui^ 
when we return from the services of this place, 
aro returning either to the house of joy, or to the 
house of mourning. If it be to the first of these 
yon are returning, my brethren, — if the voice of 
liealth and joy meet you upon your approach, — 
if honour, or wealth, or power, are the distinctions 
ef your homes,-*— enter them, 1 beseech you, with 
tiie solemn reflections which religion inspires. 
Your dwellings are at present in the sunshine of 
Heaven, and the richest blessings of present time 
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are given you to bestow. Think^ then, bow bi^ 
are the obligations which your prosperity creates ! 
— ^tbat you are the stewards of the Universal Vtu 
rent ; and that to yon the wretched look up for 
relief, the injured for protection, the indostrious 
for reward, the virtuous for praise, and the world 
for example. When you pass the threshold of 
your gates, ask your own hearts, whether, of those 
to whom so much is gratuitously given, much will 
not also be required ? — and if thankfulness spring 
up in your hearts, on the review of your blessings, 
mingle with it the humble prayer, that you may 
be enabled to use them as becomes those who are 
permitted to know the will of the God who gave 
them. 

And ye, my alBicted brethren ! ye who are to 
return to the various scenes of the house of mourn- 
ing, — ^to meet the struggles of poverty or misfor* 
tune, — to watch, with throbbing hearts, the bed 
of sickness, or to bend, in speechless sorrow, over 
the bed of death, — ^return, I beseech you, with 
all the consolations of this doctrine in your souls. 
Sad as are the homes to which you are goings 
remember who it is that ^^ sends you away.'' 
Remember that your afflictions <^rise not from 
^^ the dust,'' but descend from the Throne of your 
Father ; that they are ordained for the trial of 
that faith which may end in joy, and that patience 
which may lead to glory ; that above the shades 
of present time, there reigneth the Father of 
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Eternal Light ; and that the noblest virtues which ^ 
blossom in eternity^ are those which have sprung c 
beneath the tears of adversity. Remember still 7 
more, that He who now sitteth on the right hand > 
of God^ was only ^' made perfect by suffering ;'' ) 
that He has led the way before you from earth to ; 
Heaven ; and that^ in calling you to be partakers ^ 
of his sufferings He calls you also to be partakers; 
of his glory. 

1 adds my brethren ! only one farther reflection. 
We read in the text, ^^ That they who had eaten^ 
^^ were about four thousand.'^ In the hour in 
which I speaks the number of those that have this 
day approached the same Lord^ and heard the 
Bame accents of salvation^ are countless millions 
of the family of God. While we thus see that 
faith advancing on earthy which is to be finally 
triumphant in Heaven^ let us prostrate ourselves 
in thankfulness for those means of grace which 
are given to all^ and for those purposes of salva- 
tion which may yet unite all into one folds ^^^ 
under one shepherd. Let us pray for thems and 
for ourselvess that the real spirit of our faith itiay 
dwell among us ; that all of every church who 
retire this day from the house of Gods may retire 
with the consciousness of his peace upon their 
flouls ; and that, whatever be the home to which they 
returns they may feel it as the ^^ dwelling of God^'^ 
and enter into it as into the ^^ gate of Heaven/' 

i8 
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It wm in these words that our Saviour consol* 
ed his disciples^ while he predicted to them the 
final rain and desolation of Jerusalem. The peo- 
ple of Judea^ confident in the letter^ while ihejr 
were ignorant of the spirit of their religion^ had 
long before ceased to listen to his admonitions, and 
it was only to the chosen few who felt his truth, 
and who understood his gospel, that he unveiled 
the mighty scenes which that desolation was to 
precede. Amid ^^ the wars, and the rumours of 
'^ wars,'' that were to follow, he led them to see the 
^^ salvation of the wwld" approach. T^he destruc- 
tion oi Jerasalem was to be the dissolution of that 
pale which kept the Gtentiles from the knowledge 
of the true Gk>d; and he enjoined them, amid all 
the dread calamities which were to come, to ^^ pos- 

• Praaehed ^hm tlw eSipedatMn of Inytsida wai muvtirnl, aad wheb tkr 
vohmteer eorpf were every wliere formiog in tbe natioiial defence. 
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^' fiiesA tbeur Mills'^ ia {MUieiit ieKpeetftticm of tb^t 
nughty 4^79 when bis name and his religmi ven^ 
to begia their triomphal reign. 

Of the maojr veflectioiui which this 0ubjeet natiu 
iidlgr ^eoHitoBf Ah^re is one only^ my brethren, whieh 
I shall at present sulnnit to your oonsidemtion { it 
189 the diSereneehetweenthe patienee whieh hnman 
wisdom teaches, and that wliioh religion inspireiu 
Wh«ii the moralist speaks to n^ of hajrdship w 
danger ; when he aniomtes w bo meat thoiiie seenas 
4A oalaaiiiy which we .may.be doomed lo onder^, 
he tells as of the dignity of our natuve,— -the mag* 
jumimity ef self^enialf-iHuid the heioism inpatient 
dsuffering. JEe makes 4he world the spectator of 
our conduct ; and summons us, by every oonside- 
mtion of honwur or of f»ie, to act oiur part like 
-men, and to 4es^ve the sympathy, of those who 
aunnmnd w, by the ftnmness and magnanimity 
^4whiofa we display. 

The.patienee .which the Gospel inapires js of -a 
different, hat of a subUmer kind. It spesjcsoot tp 
OS of «urselTea,r— it speaks of that great systeipi j^ 
.wfaidi we beloBg, and <tf the «^mUi to whicb weeoiip 
riribvie in that system.«T^It tells m^ that eFcry^saf* 
Jsriag to which man is bora, has its &ial. purpose 
iMtber in individual or in publick » good, j-rr^bat tp 
nations, as to individuals, the seasons of adv^rsi^ 
aire the seasons of their highest rvlrtne >«4hat, In 
^eiiBMry attuation, the discharge of the duties which 
that sitnatioa brings are. the aimple means j^^^ibtth 
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the mighty designs of nature axe to be carried on y 
And that^ above all the weakness or suffering of 
men^ there presides one Almighty Mind, in whose 
extended government ^^ all things are working to- 
^^ gether for final good/' and who can make even 
^^ the wrath of men to praise him/' • 

There are no considerations which seem more 
•proper for the solemnity in which we are at present 
engaged. We are met together, with all the rest 
of our land, to humble ourselves before the God of 
nations ; to call to mind what are the duties de^ 
manded of us, in this hour of general alarm ; and 
to form those resolutions for the coming dangeri 
which become us as citizens, as Christians, and as 
men. 

It is, my brethren, in no common hour of peril 
that we are now assembled. A contest more aw- 
ful than either we or our fathers have seen, is 
fapidly approaching; and that sun which witnestoi 
• ci^r meeting, has never, in his long career, beheld 
a time so pregnant with hope or despair to oar 
country. It is no common war in which we aie 
engaged, and no conimon enemy we are to oppose. 
It is a war, in which are put to the hazard ot the 
sword, every blessing of our faith, every honour of 
our name, and every glory of our country. It is an 
enemy we are now summoned to oppose,^^— Whose 
positions are kingdoms, and whose march is revo- 
lution ; before whom the sovereigns of Europe have 
bowed their diminished heads ; and who seeks 
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noWy on our northern shores, to extingaish the hist 
spark of order^ of freedom^ aud of justice^ among 
mankind. 

There is a folly in exa^erating the dangers to 
which we are exposed : — ^there is an equal folly in 
diminishing or under-rating them. It is the business 
of wisdom to see them as they are, and to animate 
our hearts to meet and to encounter them. In the 
season which seems, approaching, there is not one 
of us that will not be called to the exercise of pa- 
tience, — to the exertion of that principled magna- 
nimity which nature applauds, and-*which the Gos- 
pel enjoins* It is in the solemn and sacred pause 
of this day, that we ought all to prepare ourselyes 
for the scenes which are to follow ; and, ere the 
eventful conflict begins, to supplicate from Heaven 
that strength which may enable us to endure it. 

I speak not now, indeed, to the young, and to 
the bnive.^-— They have taken their lofty resolu- 
tion ; and, in this hour, in the same array in which 
they are to present themselves to the enemy, are 
now presenting themselves before their God. At 
the fltst tread of danger, they have risen in ^Oegions 
^^of armed men ;'' and from every rank of our 
country, they have started forwards in its defence, 
with a gallantry which realizes to us the visions of 
ancient patriotism, and which, I trust will^ in the 

* The volonteen of the Congregation were now regimented, and on this day 
a(ttepNhMl the National Churchet, hy order of Goyemment. 
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end^ more than realize to us the yimooM of mieieat 
▼alonr. 

Tet though they^ my brethren^ are to underliAse 
the hardships and the dangers of war^ ttere an 
other hardships for which we must prepare tmr- 
selves ; and there is not a soul to whom I speak, 
whom the time does not summon to palieiiee aitd 
to self-denial. The great and ttie afluent^ Hke^ 
whom ancient possessions have dignified, orplinr- 
sonal industry hath enriched^* are now called la 
justify the distinction they have enjoyed $«—to 
suspend their usual pleasi^es and flieir asoal 
pursuits ; — to sacrifice to the adversity of their 
country, the wealth which its prosperity his 
given them ; — ^and to prepare 'themsdves, ?iil 
the spirit and in the armour of their wieestotv, 
for- the final conflict that is to decide Its -gloiy 
or its fall. The poor are called to MAmit^ 
with the patience of their faith, to increasing psi^ 
vations ; to exert that noUest ttiagnannnity, whieii 
can not only act but suffer in the cause of d«ty| 
and, if the last straggle should come, 4o bear- -ii 
their minds the lefty remembrance 4f 'Whal^'^fcl 
many an age, tlteir fiithers have done, and lMiw,'itt 
many a field, their fathers have died. 

The aged, ahis! the fathers and ihe nutbers-if 
our people, are called to severer duties. They 
are called to surrender their children to their 
country ; — ^to suspend the workings even of paMii* 
tal nature ; — to silence the anxiety which years 
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bave aoorklied ;r— 4UBid to lend to the general weL 
farei eveiy thing which has constituted their own. 
Evett that sexi whose first honour is in the tender- 
ness of their nature^ are now called to forget or to 
disavow il They are called to hide every tear, 
and stifle every apprehension; — ^to assume that 
sedate and matron firmness which becomes the 
wives and daughters of freemen j and by their 
voice (ever so powerful to the brave) to invigorate 
the spirit of national defence^ and anticipate the 
hour of national gloiy. 

Such, my brethren, are the hardships to which 
they are exposedy who are yet at the greatest dis- 
tance from the actual scene of war ; and such the 
sacrifices which this eventful season demands of 
all oi us, from the throne to the cottage. Yet, ero 
the awful hour of confiict begins, — ^while the winds 
of winter are ushering in that mightier storm which 
is to convulse or remedy mankind, — ^let us, in this 
day.of meditation, look to the end of these things. 
Let us weigh well what may be those designs of 
Brovidence, of which we are now called to be the 
agents and instruments ; let us consider what it is 
thai our patience di evil is now to defend or pre- 
serve ; and what are the motives which summon 
US, in the midst of peril and alarm, to have the 
^^ firm possession of our souls.'^ 

1. We are summoned^ in the first place, to the 
defence of our country, to preserve the land which 
has i^ven us birth, and which contains eveiy thing 
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for which we live. Whatever may be the eviLt- 
or sufferiogs of war^- they have yet this fortanate 
effeety — :that they rekindle that love of oar coantry^ 
which the safety of prosperity^ and the habits of 
private pursuit, are so apt to relax or to impair. 
But, my brethren, if this appeal has its influence 
even over the savage and the slave,— -in no hooi* ia^ 
the history of social life,— in no nation which has 
ever risen among mankind, — did that name ever 
summon before man, so many dread obligations aa 
it now does before us, in this hour, and in thia 
country. We have to defend a land, unhabitnated 
to shame, and hitherto unknown to cfftiquest ; — we 
have to defend the honours of ancient days, and the 
splendour of present greatness ;— we have to de- 
fend the opulence which the industry of our fathers 
has gained, and the freedom which their blood 
has purchased ; — we have to defend that constitu* 
tion which has poured the prosperities of nature 
over a barren land, and given to our northern isle 
a splendour unknown to the regions of the sun. 
W e have to defend that faith in which our infancy 
was baptized, and in which we pray our dying 
hours may close ; which was the ^^ strength of our 
^^ fathers, and of the old time before then," and 
which has conducted the wise and the virtuous who : 
have preceded us, to glories beyond the limits of 
mortality. 
V S. We are summoned, in the next place, my 
Inrethren^ even to a nobler duty 4 and^ in the mighty 
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iSesign^ of Frovidehce« the same Talour which it 
<cal]ed to defend oar latid^ is the great means hf 
which we can relieve the sufferings of the world 
liround ns. Amid that wreck which we have wit- 
nessed of social weifarcr— amid the dethronement 
of <kings^ and the subjugation of kingdoms^ — amid 
the trembling' neutrality of some^ and the silent 
servility of others^ — ^this country alone hath re- 
mained independent and undismayed^ — and it is 
opon the valour' of our mrms, that Europe now 
reposes its last hope^of retOrning liberty^ and re- 
stored honour. Among the nations which surround 
us^ whom either tlie force of the enemy has sub- 
dued^ or their power intimidated^ there is not one 
virtuous bosom that does not throb for our success^ 
^-the prayers of millions will follow our banners 
into the iield^ and the arm of the aoldier will be 
blessed by innumerable voices^ which can never 
reach his ear. If we fail, — ^if the ancient prowess 
and intrepidity of our people is gonCj — there is 
then a long close to all the hopes and all the ho- 
nours of humanity ; over the fairest portion of the 
drvilized earthy the tide of military despotism ynU 
roll; and bury^ in its sanguinary floods alike the 
monuments of former greatness^ and the promises 
nf future glory. But^ — if we prevail ; if the hearts 
of our people are exalted to the sublimity of the 
contest ; the mighty spell which has enthralled the 
world will be broken^ — ^the spirit of nature and of 
liberty will rekindle j — and the same blow which 
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prostrttes the enemy of our Uind^ will bwst Umi 
fetters of nations^ and. set free the energies of aa 
injured world. 

The historian of future times^ when he meditates 
on the affairs of men^ will select for his fairest 
'theme the record of our country } and he will say^ 
8uch\ is the glory of nations^ when it is founddl 
-on virtue ; when they scorn the vulgar ^^ devices eC 
^^ the human heart/^ and follow only the ^< cminsil 
"^ of the Lord ;^^ when they act from the high am- 
bition of being the ministers of that '^ Ancient ef 
'^^ Days/^ whose ^^ judgment is set'^ in nature^ and 
before whom the ^^ books of the Universe are open/^ 

8. There is yet^ my brethren, in such hourc^ a 
greater consideration. If there be something iih 
expressibly animating in seeing our country as 
the instrument of Heaven in the restoration of 
happiness to mankind } if to us be given the 
dublime charge, of at once defending our own land, 
and guiding the destinies of human nature,-«- 
there is something also equally solemn in the re- 
membrance of the duties which so high a commis-^ 
eion involves. And there is an instinct which 
must teach us all, that of our conduct in these 
trying hours we are finally to render an account. 
It is this exalted prospect which ought ever to be 
present to us, in the seasons of difBculty and 
alarm. It is now, in the midst of wars, and the 
desolation of nations^ that we ought to fortify our 
hearts at the shrine of religion. It is now that 
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we are to uteigh the duties wbieh are demanded 
of U8 by Heaven and earth ; and to consider 
whether; in that last day, we are to appear as 
cowards to our country and our faith, and as pur- 
chasing an inglorious safety, by the sacrifice of 
every duty, and every honour of man, — or as ths 
friends of order, of liberty, and of religion, and 
allied to those glorious spirits who have been the 
servants of God, and the benefactors of mankind. 
Over the conflict which is to ensue, let it never be 
forgotten, that greater eyes than those of man will 
be present ; and let every man that draws the 
sword of defence remember, that he is not only' 
defending the liberties of his country, but the laws 
of his God. 

Let, then, the young and the brave of our peo- 
ple go forth, with hearts inaccessible to fear, and 
nndoubting of their cause. Let them look back 
into time, and see the shades of their ancestors 
rising before them, and exhorting them to the com- 
bat. Let them look around them and see a sub- 
jugated world the witnesses of their contest, and 
the partners in their success. Let them look for* 
ward into futurity, and see posterity prostrated 
before them, and all the honours and happiness 
of man dependent upon the firmness of their hearts, 
and the vigour of their arms. Yes ! let them go 
forth, and pour around our isle a living barrier to 
injustice and ambition ; and, when that tide of 
anarchy which has overflowed the world rolls its 
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r last waves to our shores^ let them shew to the foe 
as impenetrable a fronts as the rocks of our land 
to the storms of the ocean. 
. And TIiou^ O God of Nations^ and Lord of 
every hosi^ ^^ without whom nothing ill strongs and. 
^' nothing is holy/^ if it is with such views that 
thy people of this land now assemble, before Thee ; . 
•-—if they are^ indeed^ armed in defence of Thy 
eternal laws^ and in the cause of the everlasting 
gospel ; — if Thou hast called them to be the in- 
struments of thy Providence for the future welfare 
of^mankind^ let thy spirit go forth with them^ 
which of old went forth with the brave and the 
virtuous of thine own people. Awaken in their 
hearts that love of Thee^ and of thy laws^ ajicl 
pour into their souls that contempt of danger and 
of deaths which befit those whom thy Omniscient 
will has summoned to scenes of difficulty and 
alarm ; and^ while thy Providence has so long, 
watched over this favoured land^ and while it now 
remains as the beacon to lead mankind again to- 
happiness and trulh^ — grant that tliy people may- 
feel the extent of their duties ! and know^ that^ 
while they are defending the iudependence of theic 
own country^ they arc defending the sacred cause 
of order, of virtue, and of religion, throughout the^ 
M'orld. 
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SERMON Vllt 



fJN THE REIIGIOUS AND MORAL ENDS OF KNOWLElHSiL* 



Proverbs ill. 13, &c. 
» . • " 

** Happy is the man tbat findeth wisdom, and the man that gejttetb 
' understanding ! — She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. Length / 
of days is in her right hand ; and in her left hand riches and hon- 
our. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.'* ^ 

In these beautiful words Solomon describes the 
eSects of wisdom upon the honour and happiness 
of human life. — ^However warm or magnificent 
the praise which he bestows^ it is not the extrava* 
gance of youthful enthusiasm. It is the sober 
decision of age and experience : the opinion of 
one who had known every pleasure which life 
coald oiTcr him ; and who^ in his grey hairs^ tells 
the successor to his throne^ that ^^ wisdom is more 
^^ precious'^ than all the splendours which sur- 
round it^ and ^^ that all the things he could desire^ 
^^ are not to be -compared unto her.'^ 

* Preached at the cmmn? nccment t)f the Aeademical SewioD In Edioburgk. 
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I have chosen these words^ my brethfen^ fin' 
our present eonsideration^ because there i^pean 
something in the time not unsuitable to their iqk 
plication. The season has now returned^ when 
the annual business of education agdn begms j 
when^ for some months to come^ the young of oar 
congregation are to be employed in the acquisitioi- . 
of knowledge ; and when this city itself exhibits 
one of its most honourable distinctions^ — that of 
contributing to the instruction and improvement 
of youth. To the young themselves^ it is the com- 
mencement of the most importfuit and eventfiU 
period of their lives ; and. to us^ my elder brethreiii 
it is a scene which we can scarcely regard^ witb^ 
out many feelings of interest and tenderness. It 
reminds us of that beautiful expression of anti« 
quity^ ^^ that the young among the people are Uka 
^Uhe spring amid the seasons.'^ It leads evmk 
the most insensible of us^ to form some kind wish . 
that the fruits of their harvest may correspond to 
the opening of their spring ; and it leads us^ too^< 
very naturally^ to the remembrance of our oiva 
youth ; and, while we think what are the dntieft ^ 
of the present young, to consider what we our*. 
selves have been doing since that important em . 
has passed to us. At this time, therefore, I trust I^ 
shall be forgiven, if I dedicate this discourse to 
the young of our congregation ; — ^if I avail myself, 
of the opportunity of the season, to encourage tliem 
iu the pursuits which they have begun; — and if I 
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emiclnde^ l^r pointing out to them the great ends 
io which all knowledge and wisdom ought finally 
to be applied. 

L In every period of life, the acquisition of 
jaiowledge is one of the most pleasing employ, 
ment^ of the human mind. But in youth tiiere 
^are eirpuiQstaiices which make it productive of 
iiigher enjoyment It is then that every thing has 
^ the charm of novelty ; that curiosity and fancy 
are awake; and that the heart swells with the 
•anticipations of future eminence and utility. Even 
in those lower branches of instruction which we 
call mere accomplishments, there is. something 
always pleasing to the young in their acquisition. 
They seem to become every well-educ4ited person, 
— tiie^ adorn, if they do not dignify humanity ; 
and, what is far more, while they ^ve an elegant 
employment to the hours of leisure and relaxation, 
they afford a means of contributing to the purity 
and innocence of domestick life* But in the aQ* 
quisition of knowledge of a higher kind,«^— in the 
hours when the young gradually begin the study 
of the laws of nature, and of . the faculties of thjC 
human mind, or of the magnificent revelations of 
the Gospel, — there is a pleasure of a sublimer na- 
ture. The cloud which, in their infant years, 
seemed to cover nature from their view, begins 
gradually to resolve. The world in which they 
are placed, opens with all its wonders upon their 
4sye; their powers of attention and observation 
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seem to expand with the scene before them ; > and^ 
while they see^ for the first time^ the immensity of 
the univei'se of God^ and mark the majestiek sim- 
plicity of those laws by which its operations are 
conducted^ they feel as if they were awakened to a 
higher species of being, and admitted into nearer 
interconrse with the Author of Nature. It is this 
period, of all others, accordingly, that most det«N 
mines our hopes or fears of the future fate of ths 
young. To feel no joy in such pursuits ; — to lis^ 
ten carelessly to the voice which brings such mag- 
nificent instruction ; — to see the veil raised which 
conceals the counsels of the Deity, and to shew 
•no emotion at the discovery, are symptoms of a 
weak and torpid spirit, — of a mind unworthy of 
the advantages it possesses, and which is fitted 
only for the humility of sensual and ignbble plea- 
sure. Of those, on the contrary, who distinguish 
themselves by the love of knowledge,-T-who follow 
with ardour the career that is opened to them^ we 
are apt to form the most honourable presages. 
It is the character natural to youth, and whicb^ 
^refore, promises well of their maturity. We 
foresee for them, at least, a life of pure and virtu- 
ous enjoyment, and we are willing to anticipate no 
common share of future usefulness and splendour. 

In the second place, the pursuits of knowledge 

lead not only to happiness but to honour. 

^^ Length of days,'^ in the words of the text> ^^ is 

'^^^ in her right hand, and in her left are riches and 
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'^ honour/' It h honourable to excel eren in the 
most trifling species of knowledge^ in those which 
can amuse only the passing hour* It is more hon- 
ourable to excel in those different branches of 
science which are connected with the liberal pro- 
fessions of life, and which tend so much to the 
dignity and well-being of humanity. It is the 
means of raising the most obscure to esteem and 
attention ; it opens to the just ambition of youth| 
soiyie of the most distinguished and respected situ- 
ations in (lodety ; and it places them there^ with 
the consoling reflection^ that it is to their own in« 
dostry and labour^ in the providence of God^ that 
ttiey are alone indebted fdr them. But^ to excel 
in Hie higher attainments of kDOwledge^-~to be 
dtstinguished in those greater pursuits which have 
emnmanded tiie attention^ and iexhaasted the abili« 
lies of the wise in every former age,— nis perhaps^ 
•fall the distinctions of human understandings the 
most honourable and gratefnl. When we look back 
^pon the great men who have gone belbre ns in 
every path of glory, we feel our eye turn from the 
eaPKer of war and of ambition, and involuntarilji 
resC upon those who have displayed the great tmthe 
ef relig^n, who have investigated the laws of so« 
eial welftre^ m extended the sphere of hnman 
knowledge. These are honours^ we feel, which; 
have been gained without a crime, and which cant 
be engoyed without remorse. They are honoure 
risa whieh can nevw die^^-^wlocli eaa shed lustre 
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even opon the hamblest head, — and to which the 
yonng of every succeeding age will look op, ai 
their brightest incentives to the pursuit of virtuous 
fame. 

II. But whatever may be the attractions ai 
wisdom^ or the rewards which the Almighty hath 
given to its pursuit, it is still farther to be remem- 
bered, that it is at best only a means to an end ; 
that knowledge of every kind supposes some use 
to which it is to be applied ; and that, in the sim* 
pie language of the gospel, it is a talent, (though a 
talent of the noblest kind,) for which the possessor 
is Anally to account I would to Gk)d, my bre- 
thren, that the history of science had rendered this 
observation unnecessary. Yet, you all knoWy 
that there are shades which darken the history of 
human improvement ; that there have been, and 
even now, alas I are, men who have employed 
genius and knowledge to the most fatal purposes. ; 
who have employed them to corrupt the morals of 
priv^i^ life ; to undermine the foundations of social 
order ; and, with a still more gigantick maligni^^ 
have turned the powers which Heaven gave them 
against itself, and endeavoured to wrest from the 
-friiiily of Ood^ that belief in his providence^ and 
that hope in his mercy^ which are necessary ingro^ 
dients in our being, and which alone can animato 
the exertions^ or console the woe of humanity. 
Far, O God ! from us^ and from the young of oar 
people^ be these fatal delusions ! Yet it is wise in 
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yon, my young friends^ to confirm these natural 
feelings by principle, and, in preparing yourselves 
to employ your knowledge, to consider the great 
ends, which, in this employment, both God and 
man demand of you. 

1. The first end to which all wisdom or know- 
ledge ought to be employed, is to illustrate the 
wisdom or goodness of the Father of Nature. 
JBvery science that is cultivated by men leads 
naturally to religious thought, from the study of 
the plant that grows beneath our feet, to that of 
the Host of Heaven above us, who perform tlioir 
•tated revolutions in majestick silence amid the 
expanse of infinity. When, in the' youth of Moses, 
<^ the Lord appeared to him in Horeb,^^ a voice 
was heard, saying, <^ draw nigh hither^ and put off 
^^ thy shoes from off thy feet^ for the place where 
^^ thou standest is holy ground.'^ It is with 
0uch a reverential awe that every great or elevated 
mind will approach to the study of nature^ and 
with such feelings of adoration and gratitude, that 
he will receive the illumination that gradually 
opens upon his soul. It is not the lifeless mass 
of matter^ he will then feel, that he is examining, 
-—it is the mighty machine of Eternal Wisdom : 
the workmanship of him, ^* in whom every thing 
^^ lives, and moves^ and has its being.^' Under 
an aspect of this kind, it is impossible to pursue 
knowledge vnthout mingling with it the most ele- 
vated sentimenta of devotion ; — it is impossible to 
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perceire the laws of nature without pereeivingi at 
the same time, the presence and the Providence 
of the Lawgiver : — and thus it b that, in every 
a^, the evidences of religion have advanced with 
the progress of true philosophy ; and that science^ 
in erecting a monument to herself, has, at the 
tame time, erected an altar to the Deity. The 
knowledge of nature, however, you know, my 
young brethren, is not exhausted. There are 
many great discoveries yet awaiting the labonn 
of science ; and with them, there are also awaiting 
to humanity many additional proofs of the wisdom 
and benevolence ^^ of Him that made us/' To 
the hope of these great discoveries, few, indeed) 
can pretend :-~-yet let it ever be remembered, that 
he who can trace any one new fact, or can exem* 
plify any one new instance of divine wisdom or 
benevolence in the system of nature, has not lived 
In vain ; that he has added to the sum d human 
knowledge ; and, what is far more, that he hai 
added to the evidence of those greater trathe, 
upon which the happiness of time and etemitjf 
depends. 

S« The second great end to which all know^ 
ledge ought to be employed, is to the welfare of 
humanity. Every science is the foundation of 
some art, beneficial to men ; and while the stody 
ef it leads us to see the beneficence of the laws of 
nature, it calls upon us also to follow the great 
end of the Father of Nature in their employoienC 
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and application. I need not say^ my bretbreui 
what a fteld is thus opened to the benevolence of 
knowledge : I need not tell you^ that in every 
department of learning there is good to be done 
to mankind : I need not remind you^ that the age 
in which we live has given ns the noblest exam* 
plea of this kind^ and that science now finds its 
highest glory in improving the condition^ or in 
allaying the miseries of humanity. But there is 
one thing of which it is proper ever to remind yoOy 
because the modesty of knowledge often leads us 
to forget it^— ^-and that is^ that the power of scien- 
tifick benevolence is far greater than that of all 
others^ to the wel&re of society. The benevolence 
of the great^ or the opulent^ however eminent it 
may be^ perishes with themselves. The benevo- 
lence even of sovereigns is limited to the narrow 
boundary of human life ; and not unfrequentiy is 
sncceeded by different and discordant counsels* 
But the benevolence of knowledge is of a kind as 
extensive as the race of man^ and as permanent as 
the existence of society. Ue^ in whatever situa- 
tion he may be^ who^ in the study of science^ has 
discovered a new means of alleviating pain^ or of 
remedying disease; who has described a wiser 
method of preventing poverty^ or of shielding mis- 
fortune ; who has su^ested additional means of 
increasing or improving the beneftcent produc- 
fions of nature, has left a memorial of himself, 
which can never be forgotten ; which will commu- 
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nicate happiness to ages yet anborn ; and whieh^ 
in the emphatick language of scripture^ renders him 
a >^ fellow- worker'' with God himself^ in the im- 
provement of his Creation. 

8. The third great end of all knowledge is the 
improvement and exaltation of our own minds* 
It was the voice of the apostle, ^^ What manner of 
^^ men ought ye to be, to whom the truths of the 
^^ Gospel have come ?'' It is the voice of nature 
also, ^^ What manner of men ought ye to be, to 
^^ whom the treasures of wisdom are opened ?" 
Of all the spectacles, indeed, which life can offer 
us, there is none more painful, or unnatural, than 
that of the union of vice with knowledge. It 
counteracts the great designs of God in the dis- 
tribution of wisdom ; and it assimilates men, not 
to the usual characters of human frailty, but to 
those dark and malignant spirits who fell from 
Heaven, and who excel in knowledge, only that 
they may employ it in malevolence. To the wise 
% and virtuous man, on the contrary, — ^to him whose 

moral attainments have kept pace with his intel- 
lectual, and who has employed the great talent 
with which he is entrusted to the glory of God^ 
and to the good of humanity, — are presented the 
sublimest prospects that mortality can know. 
^^ In my father's house," says our Saviour, " are 
^^ many mansions ;" — mansions, we may dare to 
interpret, fitted to the different powers that life has 
acquired, and to the uses to which they have been 
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applied. Of that great scene, indeed, which 
awaits all, whether ignorant or wise, it becomes 
us to think with reverential awe. Yet we know^ 
^^that it will then be well with the good, thou^ 
^^ it will not be well with the wicked ;'' and we 
are led, by an instinctive anticipation, to suppose 
that they who here have excelled in wisdom and 
benevolence, will be rewarded with higher objects, 
upon which they may be employed, and admitted 
into nearer prospects of the government of Eternal 
Wisdom. ^'In his light they shall see light." 
^^ They shall see Him, not as through a glass, dark- 
^^ly; but as he is. They shall know, even as 
^^ they themselves are known.^' 

Such, my young brethren, are the great ends to 
which -all wisdom and knowledge ought to be em- 
ployed ; and such, also, the rewards, both in time 
and eternity, which the Author of Wisdom hath 
bestowed upon the faithful of his people. It is 
upon this dignified and animating scene that yo« 
are now entering ;-^it is to these rewards that by 
patience and industry you may advance. I can 
add nothing to the magnificence of these prospects : 
yet there is one additional reflection which I would 
wish, at this time, to recall to your remembrance. 

In the scene of early life which you have left, 
you have all, probably, left some companions of 
your youthful years, who cannot follow you here : 
some to whom, with all their talents, poverty for- 
bids the hope of further instruction, and who must 
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be doomed to pass their lives in ignorance and 
obscurity. Is there here^ then^ no call upon yon 
to justify the fortunate superiority which yon pos- 
sess? And, if the Providence of the Almighty 
hath so early distinguished you, is there no claim 
which He, too^ has upon your labour and your in* 
dustry ? In looking back upon this early scenCi 
there are, perhaps, other more interesting images 
that will return to your remembrance. There are 
friends yon will see, who now anxiously wait yonr 
course ; — there are relations who are eager to an- 
ticipate your honour and success; — there are 
parentiE^ perhaps, who await your hands to crown 
their grey hairs with a crown of joy. I will not go 
farther. May these, and every other remembrance 
befitting the generosity Gt yonth, be present with 
you in every hour, to animate and invigorate the 
resolutions of your minds ! — ^May the blessing of 
Him who called the young unto Him, and blessed 
them, descend upon all your heads. And may 
you now so weigh the importance of the great 
jonmey upon which you are entering, that it may 
terminate '^in honour, and glory, and immor- 
<'tali(y!^ 
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CONTINUATION OP THE SAME SUBJECT, WITH REGARD TO THE 
VOUNQ IN THE HIGHER CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 



Proverbs iii. 13, &c. 

*' Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that gettetb 
understanding ! — She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. Length 
of days is in her right hand ; and in her left hand riches and hon* 
our. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.*' 

In the preceding discourse^ 1 addressed my- 
self to the young who are engaged in the labours 
of education^ and who are preparing themselves 
' to enter upon the various liberal professions of 
society. To them life^ at present^ indeed^ '^is 
^^ full of labour ;" — but of a labour to which th^ 
providence of God hath allotted high rewards : — 
the hopes of honour, — the promise of usefulness^ 
—and the lofty distinction of contributing^ in their 
day^ to the glory of God^ and the good of human 
kind. To such objects of legitimate ambition/ the 
generous bosom of youth is always open ; and 
there iS; perhaps^ no duty of the parsnt or the in- 
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structer more important, than to present perpetokUy 
to their eyes, the splendid rewards which Heaven 
has in store, to repay the labours of their early 
days. 

There is one description of the young, however, 
to whom observations of this kind may not seem bo 
immediately to apply ; — the young, I mean, who 
are bom to rank or opulence, and who appear not 
to be called upon, by any necessity of tlieir con- 
dition, for labour. To them, life seems to open 
with very different prospects than to the generality 
of men. No imperious duty summons them to toil, 
— no stem necessity compels them to provide &r 
the wants of the passing day. It is to a scene 
ra&er of inactivity and joy that they appear to be 
called, where gayety invites them to enjoyment un- 
der a thousand forms ; and where, without labaiir- 
ing themselves, they may command the labours of 
the rest' of the world around them. It is'to the young 
of ttds de8cri[ri;i0n of our congregation that I now 
wish particularly to address myself. The same 
season^ which is opening to the rest of the ymmg 
around them a new course of activity and lidbmir, 
is opening to fliem a scene of pleasure, and, per- 
haps^ of thoughtless dissipation. — Let me fliKelii 
entreat them for a moimenti tO' pause, en their eii- 
^miQQ into life; — to consider what is the rest 
9«tpeet of tlmr advantages or condition ; and< lb 
wei^ the «o4s for whibh life Hself was gfven> nM 
fliw whiDh' evsi^, noble.nmul wonld^ wish to Kve; 
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I. I may observe then^ in the first pUce^ that this 
exemption from labour and exertion^ which the 
higher classes of society are thought to enjoy, is 
much more apparent than real ; and that in truth 
it extends itself only to the lowest wants of human 
nature. They are exempted, indeed, from the care 
ef ^^ gaining tiieir bread by the sweat of their 
'^ brow/^ from the labouring day^ and ihe scanty 
sleep, by which alone the poor man can provide 
for the wants of his funily. But they are called 
to other labours of no less imperious a kind ; and 
which, from this circumstance itself, possess a 
higher obligation upon every generous mind, that 
they are more honourable and more exalted. 

1. They are called, in the fihst place, to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, — ^to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and the improvement of the understanding. 
Ta the unbroken leisure of their youth, — in the £&- 
eilities of studies and education, — ^in the society 
of whatever is respectable or distinguished among 
men, — they enjoy advantages which fall to the lot 
ei few of the human race ; and the expectation of 
the world unites itself with the prayer of the parent, 
that they may enter upon active life, worthy of the 
discipline which has been employed to form them. 

S. They are called^ in the second place, to the 
noblest and most extensive duties which society 
demands. They are called to lead the arms of 
their country in war ; — ^to dispense its justice^ and 
to preserve its tranquillity in the seasons of peace. 
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They are ealled^ as possessors of property^ to the 
most interesting office which the citizen can fill^ — 
to improve the bounty of nature, and add to the 
prosperity of their nation ; — to be the friends and 
the fathers of all that dwell in their land, — to be 
the patrons of rural industry, — the rewarders of 
humble merit, — and, even in the most desert cor- 
ners of their country, to diffuse happiness and 
knowledge among the habitations of men. I'hey 
are called, still farther, in many cases, to a great- 
er duty ; to enter into the senate of their country, 
— ^to share in the deliberations by which its mis- 
fortunes may be remedied,— -its prosperity extend- 
ed, — its honours maintained ; — to extend the firm 
hand, which, amidst popular commotion, can hold 
the balance of power and of liberty, — and to exert 
the intrepid mind, which can disregard all the 
clamours of party, while it is labouring for the 
good of the whole. 

3. They are called, in the last place, to be the 
arbiters of social life, and the models of national 
manners. It is to this description of society^ as 
we all know, that the rest naturally look up ; 
from them they borrow their fashions, their habits, 
and not unfrequently their principles ; and it is 
their conduct of this easy but important dominion, 
that determines, in a great measure, the character 
and the morality of their age. They are bom 
the legislators of publick manners ; and it is their 
example, (and let me add, in a peculiar manner. 
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the example of the female great^) which is to im- 
press its character upon the manners of the world 
around them^ and to render them either pious or 
profligate^ virtuous or vicious^ dignified or base. 

II. Such^ then, are the duties which are de- 
manded of the great and the opulent, — the im- 
portant uses which, by the Providence of God, 
they serve in the societies of men ; and such, 
accordingly, my young friends, are the solemn 
duties to which, in the course of time, you are to 
be called. It is the great business of youth, to 
prepare for the course which it is to follow; to 
acquire the knowledge, and to attain the habits 
which the scenes of future life may require ; and 
above all, by anticipating the duties which Gt)d 
and Man are to demand, to establish that charac- 
ter and temper of mind which may suit the situa- 
tion it is destined to fill, and render life honoura- 
ble, and useful, and happy. Suffer me then, my 
young friends, upon this principle, to surest to 
you some of those considerations which become 
the peculiar prospects which open upon you, and 
which befit those generous hours of youth which 
you now enjoy. 

1. There is something, in the first place, very 
striking to every virtuous or elevated mind, in the 
importance of the station to which it is called, and 
the magnitude of the duties which are demanded 
of it. The great body of mankind are doomed to 
pass their days in still obscurity^ uncheered by 
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the obserfaiioii of the worlds and nnapplaiiditd 
even for the greatest yirtoes of whieh their sitiuu 
tion can admit. On their hnmble path^ no eye of 
cariosity is turned, — ^no sympathizing interest at- 
tends ;-*and all the exertions of patience^ of mag- 
nanimity, and of self-denial^ whieh their condttion 
incessantly demands, must pass without any other 
approbation than that of tiieir own hearts, and that 
of him ^^ who is grester than their hearts, and who 
^^ knoweth all things.^' 

It is not thus with those that are bom to rank 
and opulence. They enter upon the theatre of 
life with every opinion and every prejudice in 
their favour. — ^Their first steps are marked by the 
sympathy of innumerable spectators ; and their 
earliest dawn of talents or of virtue, is hailed by 
the applause and expectation of their country. 
The virtues, too, wluch life demands of them^ 
are not those which shrink from the eye of day, 
and which are rewarded only by the testimony (tf 
conscience. It is not the austere, the passive^ or 
the solitary virtues which they are called iqwn to 
exhibit ; it is the prominent, the popular^ and the 
commanding ; — the intrepidity of the warriour, the 
uprightness of the magistrate, the independence of 
the statesman ;--*-in private life,the wide beneficence 
which belongs to. landed-property, or the innume* 
rable generosities which await commercial wealth ; 
and, even in the bosom of domestick life, that 
system of pore bot dignified manners^ which enao* 
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bles while it improves the society of nen, and 
which every where diffuses over rank and greainess 
their most enviable charm. Soch^ my young 
iriends^ are the qualities of mind which the pro* 
vidence of Gkid may one day call you to display ) 
*— qualities^ surely^ which accord with the noblest 
ambition of youth \ which it is now your proudest 
virtue to anticipa^te ; and for the neglect of which^ 
in these invaluable years of education^ tiiere is 
nothing under Heaven which can make any com- 
pensation. You are called^ like all the rest of 
youir brethren, to labour. In the great scene off 
human life^ you have the most important part to 
perform. But^ in proportion. to the importance of 
that part^ are the motives and the rewards which 
the Providence of the Almighty hath assigned yon; 
Whatever can warm the generous^ or animate the 
noble mind^ is displayed to your ambition ; — ^the 
acquisition of personal fame^ the maintenance of 
family honour ; — ^the extenaon of national great* 
ness, and the improvement of national mannerU ; 
— ^^nd^ what is still more^ the power of embodying 
your namcAf in the annals of your conntiy, and 
deseendingto posterity with» the admiration' of the 
wise^ and the blessings' of the virtnonsi l?hese 
are the motives by which the Almighty sumiMlis 
you' to labour ^i and eold^ sniely^ must be that 
heart which beatsinot at s pmspect so' animating 
to all the. moral or intelleetuafr exertiotti of maiiv 
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S. From these general considerations, let ma 
request yoa^ in the second place^ to look to the 
actual scene of life^ and to the characters which 
it presents to your view. The history of your 
country records to you the memory of many illus- 
trious great^ — of many who have added virtue to 
rank^ and genius to distinction ; and the arduous 
days in which you live^ have, 1 thank Ood, well 
supported whatever was great or dignified in na- 
tional character. Such are the models which it 
becomes you to study, — ^tlie distinguished chara&i* 
ters which rise as it were from the mass of man- 
kind, to court you to follow them ; — and if, in 
regarding them, your bosoms swell with admira- 
tion ;— if you form the secret wish, in your day, 
to resemble them ; — ^if hope whisper its anticipa- 
tions of success, — suffer not, for any pleasures 
which life can offer you, these invaluable emotions 
to pass from your minds. Remember, that such 
also is the part which you may perform ; — ^that 
such are the honours you may win, — and that, 
even when life is passed, and all the momentary 
distinctions of mortality are at an end, the same 
grateful tear which you now pour upon the grave 
of illustirious virtue, may in return fall upon 
yours. 

Alas ! my bretluren, there is another prospect ; 
and if there be examples in your condition which 
are fitted to. animate, there are others which are 
fitted to chiU and to alarm. You have read in the 
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annals of every eountry, the history of vicioas 
greatness and profligate wealth. You have heard^ 
in former days^ of the arrogance of privileged or- 
ders,— of the injustice of hereditary powe^, — of 
that corruption of manners into which they may 
fall, who are exalted above the censure and the 
indignation of the world. You have seen, even in 
this country, rank degraded, and power abused, — 
riches dissipated amid every ignoble pleasure, — 
influence devoted only to the dissemination of base 
or vicious manners, — and all the fairest gifts of 
Heaven, converted, as by the spell of an enchant^ 
er, into the elements of more than mortal death. 
On such examples, it becomes you well to pause. 
There was a time, when the lost beings you now 
behold were innocent and pure, — when life open* 
ed to them with all the prospects of nsefulnesd 
and honour, — and when the promises of youth 
afforded no presage of the baseness of their matu*- 
rity, or the ignominy of their age ; and it is for 
you well to consider, whether theirs be the career 
that you would wish to run, or theirs the deatU 
you would wish to die. 

3. There is yet one other consideration, my 
young brethren, which I would wish to represent 
to y^ou, and which it is of the deepest consequence 
you should, in the present hours, impress upoti 
your minds. The time we live in is itself elo- 
quent. The ages are past, in which power can 
constitute right, or wealth embellisli corroption,--- 
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in which authority can take the place of virtue^ 
or Uie honours of distinction be maintained anud 
the profligacies of individual character. Whatever 
is the importance of the distinction of ranks to 
the general welfare of society ; — ^whatever^ in this 
great and envied country^ is its importance to the 
preservation of our unrivalled constitution ; — 
whatever, in private life^ is its iiifluence upon the 
purity and dignity of national manners, — all these 
now depend upon the conduct of those who pos- 
sess them. The progress of national prosperity! 
-r-the searching inquiries of science, — above all, 
the diffusion of the spirit of the gospel, have 
broken the spell which formerly rendered the 
great invulnerable ; and the eye of the patriot is 
now raised viith silent anxiety to the contempla- 
tion of the conduct of the higher conditions of so* 
ciety, to know whether he is to prophesy peace or 
anarchy to his country. 

To this mighty scene of trial and of duty yon 
are now approaching. Let me then entreat you to 
look at the fall of another country,^ — >to that migh- 
ty ruin which now covers the first of European 
monarchies, and which has buried evei'y thing, 
that, but a few years ago, was noble or eleva- 
ted, in one promiscuous grave. Alas ! while yoa 
•look upon this sepulchre of human greatness, 
is there not a voice which arises from the tomb^ 
and which seems to tell you also to beware ; — 
which tells you, that if the great have their rights^ 
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fliey have also their duties ; — that^ in tbe present 
eircamstanees of the worlds tbe inheritance of 
wealthy and the pride of ancestry^ can only be 
supported by personal dignity, — and that the 
fabrick of society itself can only be maintained 
by the progressive improvement of every rank in 
knowledge and in virtue. It is the melancholy 
troth of history^ that the corruption of every peo- 
ple has begun with the great ; and, if ever thajt 
dread day shall come, when this constitution, so 
long the subject of our pride to men, and our 
gratitude to God, shall also perish, it will be 
when the higher orders are more corrupt than the 
lower ; — when, in the security of vanity, or in the 
baseness of vicious pleasure, they shall at once 
have undermined the respect of the vulgar, the 
confidence of the wise, and the hope of the virtu- 
ous. 

Such then, my young brethren, is that arduous 
1>ut animating state on which you are about to en- 
ter. It is, in truth, no state of luxury and ease, 
— no privileged scene of exemption from that la- 
tMmr, which is at once the lot and the prerogative 
of man. You are called by the providence of 
God to the first rank in the society of men ; — ^you 
are called by the same Providence to the first 
duties ; and the voice of nature coincides with the 
voice of tlie Gospel, in the solemn assurance, 
^^ that of those to whom much u given, much also 
^^ will be required/^ Do youthen wish, with the 
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natural geneirosity of youths to fulfil in after yeai» 
the duties to which you are called ? Now is tlie 
time for this sacred preparation^ It is now^ in tho 
spring of your days^ that you may acquire the 
knowledge^ and establish the habits which are to 
characterize your lives ; and that you may elevate 
the temper of your minds to the important destiny 
to which the Father of Nature has called you. 
The worlds with all its honours and all its temp- 
tations^ is before you;^ — tlie paths of virtue and of 
vice are equally open to receive you ; — and it is 
the decision of your present hours^ which must de> 
termine your character in time^ and your fate in 
eternity. 

I pray God^ that you may decide like Christians 
and like men ; — that you may take^ in early lif<^ 
^^ that good part which will never be taken tkom 
^' you ;'^ — and that neither the illusions of rank|» 
nor the seductions of wealthy may lead you to 
forget what you owe to yourselves^ to your countiy^ 
and to your God. 
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Judges v. 31. 

^Lttt thtfflB that lore the Lord be as the son, wlieiiiiesoeth forth hi 

hifl might." 

Therb are prineiples of our eonstitation which 
lead us from the obserration of the material worlds 
to the contemphition of the mind that formed it^ 
and which> from the spectacle of beauty^ conduct 
tM to Him ^' who has made every thing beautiful 
^ in his time.'' There are uses too of no mean 
iinportance to happiness^ to virtue^ and to piety^ 
which meditations of this kind are fitted to serve ; 
and there is no way in which the young can bet« 
ter learn the sentiments of devotion^ or the old 
preserve them^ than in cultivating those habits of 
thought and of observation which convert Nature 
into the Temple of God^ and render all its differ- 
ent scenes expressive of the various attributes of 
the Almighty Mind. 
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Every age^ in: this view^ has felt the aaalogjr 
which subsists between the seasons of the yeari 
and the character and duties of men. There is^ in 
the revolutions of time^ a kind of warning voice 
which summons us to thought and reflection ; and 
every season^ as it arises^ speaks to us of the anal- 
ogous character which we ought to maintain. 
From the first openings of the spring, to the last 
desolation of winter, the days of tlie year are em-* 
blematick of the state and of the duties of man ; 
and, whatever may be the period of our journey^ 
we can scarcely look up into the Heavens, and 
mark the path of the sun, without feeling some- 
thing either to animate us upon our course^ or to 
reprove us for our delay. 

It is now the pride and glory of the year. The 
^^ winter is over and gone," — ^the spring has again 
unlocked all the annual promises of nature, — ^the 
earth around us is every where covered with plen- 
teousness and beauty, — and the sun is pursuing 
like a giant his ^^ course through the Heavens/' 
and dispensing light and life over the world be- 
neath him. Are there no reflections, my brethren^ 
which such a spectacle inspires ? Are there no 
classes or conditions of men, of whose character 
and duties this season is descriptive ? And are 
there no moral lessons which they, who love the 
Lord, may gather from that ^^ sun which now goetk 
^ forth in his might ?'' 
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1. Ib it not^ in the first place^ emblematick to u^s 
of the maturity of human life^ and of the virtues 
which that season ought to display ? To those of 
that age^ the spring, with all its weakness, and all 
its dangers, is past; — an unseen arm hath con- 
ducted them through the dawn of their infant 
journey, and led them on to that mighty stage^ 
where the honours of time and of eternity are to be 
won. Whatever may be the station or condition 
in which they are placed, there is yet to all some 
simple and evident duty which they are called to 
perform, — some course which they are summoned 
to run ; and^ what is far more, however narrow 
may be its bounds^ or obscure its situation, there 
is some sphere to which their influence extends, 
and in which, like the summer sun, they may dif* 
fuse joy and happiness around them. In such 
seasons, let nature be their instructer j and, while 
they bless the useful light which pours gladness 
among the dwellings of men, let them remember 
that they also were made to bless and to improve. 
liCt them remember, that to them have now arisen 
the lengthened and the enlightened days of life, 
when every thing calls them to labour ; that the 
breath of Heaven has ripeped all their powers of 
mind and body into perfection ; that there are eyes 
in Heaven and Earth, which look upon the course 
they are pursuing ; and that the honours of time, 
and the hopes of immortality, alike depend upon 
the use which they mt^ke of the summer of their 
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days. Alas ! too^ let them remember, that the 
seasons of man have their varieties, like the season* 
of nature ; and, while they look around them and 
Bee the noon of life (as sometimes they must see it) 
darkened by vice, or obscured by folly, let it warn 
them of the dangers to which they also are exposed, 
and prostrate them in prayer before the Throne of 
God, that they may run their course like the sun 
in )iis brightness. 

2. A second class of men, of whose character 
and duties the present season is descriptive, is that 
of those, whom the favour of nature, or the fortu- 
nate circumstances of education, have raised to 
knowledge, to wisdom, and to genius. There is 
no resemblance more familiar to our minds, than 
tliat which subsists between knowledge and light; 
and there is none which more significantly points 
out the great duties which are demanded of those 
whom Providence has so highly distinguished. 
They are, in the language of the Gospel, the 
^^ lights of the world,'^ — in the language of the 
text, " the sun when he gocth forth in his might," 
— the legislators of moral principle and speculative 
opinion ; and, while others labour at the oar, amid, 
tlic tempestuous sea of life, it is theirs to sit at the 
helm, aud guide the vessel of society through the 
perils of the ocean. To extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge, and enlarge the sphere of ha« 
man power ; to give relief to pain, and consolation 
to wo ; to fix the foundations of present prospe- 
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rity^ ami awaken tho ambition of immortal hope; 
to uaveil the splendours of the Almighty mind; 
and to unite the world in the sublime sentiments 
of the love of Him, and the love of every thing 
that he hath made; these are the mighty ends 
for M'hich knowledge and genius were given, and 
to which all true wisdom ever strenuously aspires* 
Jjtt then even the wise lie* instructed by the pass- 
ing time. Let them consider the sun, which now 
^^ goeth forth in his might/' as the true emblem 
of their difty. Let them remember that they also 
may give light and joy to the moral world of men ; 
aad let them never forget, that in this thhj most 
resemble him, when they break through the clouds 
of ignorance and errour ; — when, with the genial 
rays of truth, they disperse the mists of doubt and 
of fear which had been gathering over the souls 
of men ;^-4nd when they bring forward to their 
view* the magnificence of nature, and the benevo* 
lence of the Eternal Mind which goyemis it. 

3. There is yet another, and a more numerous 
class of men, of whose usefulness the present sea^ 
fion is emblematick ; that of the great and the affla- 
ent : of those who enjoy the exalted conditions of 
society, and possess the awakening powers of 
wealth and influence. It is to this class of our 
congregation that the present season calls me in 
particular to address myself. The annual season 
of pleasure and of business is now drawing to its 

close, and many of those who hear me are prepar- 
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htg to retarn io the seats of their ancestors^ or Cd 
those possessions^ not less honourable^ which their 
own indnstry and labonr have acquired* 

Every scene of life has its appropriate duties ; 
and 1 trast I shall therefore be for^ven^ if I ai* 
tempt at present to draw your attention to this 
gabject : — To the consideration of the duties and 
the dispositions which become those who possess 
ibis important share in the property of their 
country. 

If it be imfortttnate for us^ that we often nn- 
denrahie the blessings we enjoy^ it is equally 
unfortonato that we sometimes undervalue the use- 
fulness we possess. There is a modesty in good- 
ness^ which sometimes leads men to estimate their 
importance in society too low. There is a caie« 
lessness^ teo^ which the possesion of power i»r 
apt to produce^ and which renders them nncon* 
fcious of the exertions which are demanded of 
them. It is wise in men^ therefore^ sometimes to 
remove themselves^ as it were^ from their own 
aitoation in life; — to look upon their condition 
in the light in which the rest of the world eon* 
aider it ; and thus to return to it with new im[Nre6« 
aions of the duties which it demands, and of the 
opportunities of virtue which it affords them. 

If, in this view, my brethren, you survey the 
great scene of human society, you will see that 
the condition in it the most honourable, the most 
important, and the most fruitful of usefulness, is 
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(hat of the proprietor of land, Othw men ninst 
straggle with the worlds before they can raise 
themselves into distinetion and influenee. He^ 
on the contrary^ is bom a ruler of the people^ and 
the same laws which convey to him the title to 
4hs lands^ convey to him the welfkre or the 
wretchedness of the men who inhabit them. Ifis 
opinions, in many ways, become the model of 
theirs ; — ^his example is able, either to strengthea 
or to shake their most important principles of 
morality ; — and his power can make itself felt, 
«ven witliin the walls of the lowest cottage, 
^either in disseminating joy, or diffusing sorrow. 
7rom the agitations of the great world, the ob- 
#curify of the poor renders them happily free ; 
and, amid the calm occupations of seqoest^nd 
industry, even the iofliienee of legislation is but 
-(fistantly felt. Bat the influence of their landlord 
•is felt in every day and in every occupation of 
*iheir lives ; and he alone, of all the various mem- 
bers of socie^, haa the power of realizing ib^ 
^autiftil description of the Patriarch of old : 
^' When I went out of the gate, the young mm 
^^saw me, and hid themselves ; and the aged 
^^ arose, and stood up. When the ear heard me, 
^^ then it blessed me, and when &e eye saw me, 
'^^ it gave witness unto me. 1 delivered the poor 
.^and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
^ h^lp him. Thi^ blessing of him that ww ready 
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^^io perish came upon me, and I caused the 
^^ widow^s heart to sing for joy/^ 

Such is the light in ^hich it is ever wise is 
you, whom Providence has called to this impor- 

9 

taut condition of society, to consider the station 
you fill ; and such views it is my present purpose 
to pursue, by suggesting to yon some of the most 
remarkable sources of usefulness the same Provi- 
dence has given you to employ. 

1. The first of these is in the encouragement of 
learning, and in facilitating the means of instruc- 
tion. It is a character of our religion, my bre- 
thren, not less distinguished than that of its being 
accompanied by miraculous assistance, that ^ the 
^^Gtispel was preached unto the poor$'^ and it 
has been the effect of it to raise the minds of the 
lower ranks of mankind to a degree of virtue and 
elevation, which no former ages of the world had 
known. In this mighty design of Providence^ 
you are at present the agents. In all the dipHr- 
ent ages of Christianity you review,-*4tt every 
country you at present sur^^ey,— ^yeawill find, that 
the character and the virtne of the people is ever in 
pi*oportion to the facility of their instruction ; and 
that it is this single cause whii^h has raised then 
from savages into men, — from slaves into citiEcni, 
-«-and from all the grossness of sensual existence, 
into the dignified enjoyments of cultivated being. 

If there be something pleasing in the considera- 
tion of this power of usefulness which you enjoy^ 
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there is Bomething also very solemn in the imagi- 
nation of its neglect. You blame the parent who 
refuses the means of instruction to bis child ^ 
you blame the legislator who provides not the 
elements of education for his people ; and is there 
noblame in the sight of God and man which falls 
-upon him^ who withdraws from those whom 
Providence has given to his care the foundation 
of all their improvement^ — who withholds from 
the darkened vale of life the radiance which alone 
can cheer it^ — and who refuses to the children of 
toil and sufferings the chief compensation which 
iHeaven has made them for all their wants and all 
their labours. Is there no blame^ too^ that would 
fall upon the great of this country, in particular^ 
if they were to relax in that attention which their 
ancestors had paid to the education of the people ; 
if they were to suffer those institutions to decay^ 
which have nursed the talents that have given 
to our land a splendour which nature had denied 
it^ — and for which the people have proudly paid^ 
in every art where genius could be shewn^ and 
in every field where glory could be won. 

There is^ indeed^ a doctrine of another kind^ — 
a doctrine which would teach us that the tranquil- 
lity of society is only to be maintained by the ig- 
norance of the people^ — which^ for the sake of the 
■few, would consign all the rest of mankind to 
hai*barity and gloom — and which would purchase 
the .^oss repose of rank and affluence by the 
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saeriflce of all the qualities of immortal men. T» 
such a doctrine I need not reply. It is replied tB 
by the indignation of every heart that is akin to 
liumanity. It is replied to^ in deeper tones^ by 
the history of the ivorld^ and by those terrifick 
scenes which our sister island has lately present- 
ed to our view. It is in the annals of her late 
sanguinary story^ that you will see what are the 
fruits of ignorance and barbariiy — with what facil- 
ity the demagogue and the hypocrite may act npon 
the minds of an untutored people^ — and to whaA 
lengths of savage cruelty they can go^ when they 
burst the only fetters that restrain them. It is 
there; my brethren, you will learn^ that, by the 
eternal decree of Heaven, the perfection of sode^ 
is united with the perfection of the individual i 
that to improve the lower ranks of men, is to give 
stability to the higher ; and that the peace of a 
nation can never be so securely trusted, as in the 
han^s of those, who share in its prosperity, and 
who are capably of knowing both th^ir rights and 
their duties. 

2. The second means of usefulness which you 
enjoy, is in the power of encouraging industry 
and improvement. In this respect, there are ad- 
vantages which to you are peculiar. Amid the 
l>opulation of great cities, the man of benevolence 
feels his powers altogether inadequate to his de- 
sires. The objects of his assistance escape from 
him, amid the mass of society, and heoftensigbs. 
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to thinks that he has beea encouraging ^ice, while 
he only meant to assist virtue. To suich difficul- 
ties you are not exposed ; — the field pf your be- 
nevolenee lies all before you ; — the characters^ the 
wants^ or the interests of yonr people^ are all famiU 
iar to yon ; — and^ what is still more^ the demands 
upon your virtue can never exceed your power of 
exerting it^ because the same circumstances which 
limit or extend your property^ limit also or extend 
the demands which justice or benevolence can 
make upon you. 

How numerous are the opportunities which such 
a situation affords to a noble mind for the exercise 
of active virtue ! Seated in the midst of an obedi- 
ent and humble people, how many are the bless- 
ings which even common kindness may diffuse. 
If it be the young who are wandering into errour 
or folly, it is your advice which best can restrain, 
and most effectually warn them. If it be talents 
and genius which are struggling in obscurity, it 
is your hand which can raise them up, and lead 
them into the road of honour and independence. 
If it be misfortune which bows down the poor 
man's head, and makes him look to futurity with 
tears, it is your pity and forbearance which can 
give him more than wealth, and rekindle anew 
the spirit of industry, and the hope of better days. 
If it be the grey hairs of the decayed labourer 
which bend before you, it is you who can give 
them shelter, and, in some little corner of your 
land^ let them fall to the grave in peace. 
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Uo\T well^ too^ is this situation suited to ihe 
exereise of female humanity ! and^ in the scenes 
far from the turbulent pleasures of fashionable life^ 
how well may female virtue exert its noblest pow^* 
ers ! To be the patierus and the protectors of thek 
sex, — to cherish tlie purity of domestick virtue,-— 
to guide the mother's hand in the rearing of her 
cliildren, and teach to them the important lessons 
of religious education and domestick economy, — to 
awaken, by kind praise, the ambition of the young, 
and to sooth, with lenient hand, the sorrows of thQ 
old, — 'these are the opportunities which such situ- 
ations afford to female benevolence; the means 
by which they may exalt the character, and ex- 
tend the virtues of their sex ; and shed upon the 
lowly cottage of the peasant, blessings which can 
compensate for all its wants, and all its poverty. 

Nor think, my brethren, that, in this detail of 
beneficence, there is little use, or that these simple 
virtues perish with the day that gives them bihlw 
It is they, in fact, which have given its character 
to our land, — and which, knitting by insensible 
means the affections of the people to their masters^ 
have maintained, in many an hour of danger, the 
rights and the liberties of all, and spread the 
riches of cultivation which distinguish our country. 
And even now the traveller, as he passes, can 
mark, both on the face of nature and on the face 
of man, whether it is by wisdom or folly, — by be* 
niBVolence or by cruelty, that tlie district he sur- 
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veys is governed ; — and^ while he sighs at the 
sterility which folly causes^ and the misery which 
oppressi<m has produced^ he leaves his blessing on 
those fields which the wisdom of the landlord has 
made fertile^ and on those men whom his benefi- 
cence has made happy. 

' 8. The third means of usefulness you enjoy^ is 
in the power of promoting religion and piety. I 
am speaking to Christians^ to those who know the 
value of religion^ and who have felt how little 
every other possession is able to give peace to the 
heart of man. Let me then remind you^ that it is 
still more necessary to the lower ranks of society, 
— ^that it is religion which forms their only sci- 
ence^x— that it is from it their deepest sense of duty 
springs, — and that, in the hopes which it brings, 
they find the sole but mighty compensation for all 
the toils they undergo, and all the inequalities 
they experience. Of this master-spring of human 
happiness and human virtue, you have in a great 
measure the command, and it is -your example 
which must determine whether you are to preside 
over a pious or an abandoned people. 

It is said^ indeed, that in this respect there is a 
relaxation in the manners of the age, and that the 
opulent and great have become remiss in their dis- 
charge of the publick duties of religion. I hope 
at least that it is not so. I trust4hat there is nei- 
ther so little wisdom, nor so little piety in those 
who ought to be the models of both ; for no con^ 
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through things temporal^ employ the greater be« 
nevolence of Ghristiaas^ in guiding them in hppi^ 
to things eternal. 

Nor ask for a reward of your labours. To bcr 
thus employed is itself happiness. It is to be felr 
low- workers with the Father of Nature^ in the 
prosperity of . his people. It is to give men to 
society^ — citizens to your country^-— and cliil< 
to your God. 
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SERMON XI* 



ON THE THANKSGIVING FOR THE VICTORY AT TRA- 

FAliGAR. 



St. Matthew zvii. 4. 

^ Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord ! it is good fot 

us to be liere.'* 

When our Saviour carried his discipjes up into 
the mounts and was transfigured before them^ we 
read^ in this chapter^ that St Peter^ overpowered 
with the vision of glory which he was permitted 
to see, exclaimed^ in holy rapture^ ^^ Lord^ it is 
^^ good for us to be here V^ It is good for us to be 
raised above the lower world, and to witness this 
manifestation of the majesty of Him by whom thou 
art sent ; that we may return again into the world 
with deeper conviction of thy divinity^ and thai 
thou art the beloved Son^ whose voice it is oup 
duty to hear ! v" 

With such feelings of devout gratitude, I trusty 
we are now assembled in the House of Gt)d, and 
have joined in those accents of praise which on 
this day rise from every comer of our land. We^ 
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are assembled to connnemorate one of those signal 
deliverances which reach to the foundation and 
stability of oar empire. — We have seen the pro- 
tracted anxiety of years^ dispersed^ as it were^ 
by the breath of Heaven ; and^ accustomed as we 
are to the possession of national glory, we have 
seen it awaken^ as if with accumulated lustre^ and 
shed over the year which is about to close^ a 
splendour unknown to any former age. 

In such moments there is a command, superiour 
even to that of the sovereign or the legislature^ 
which summons us into the temple of God, and 
leads us to join that multitude who, in receiving 
common blessings^ are ardent to express their com- 
mon praise. It is an instinct descriptive of our 
nature, and productive of sentiments that become 
us ; it unites the concerns of earth with the laws 
of Heaven ; it raises us from ordinary thought^ to 
the conceptions of him in whose hand all '< the 
^^ nations of the earth are as the dust in the biil« 
'^ ance ;'^ — and, amid the miseries of nations, it 
leads us to the anticipation of that final state, when 
there shall be ^^ war and tears no more.'^ 

If, indeed, it were only to swell the note ef 
publick exultation, that assemblies of this kind 
were summoned. — if it were to cherish n*itioMi 
vanity by the sanguinary record of achievement, or 
to inflame national malignity by an inhuman tri^ 
nmph over the chains of the captive, or the ashes 
of the fallen>*-^I Iqbow not that human im^y 
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coald afford so dark a scene of profanatloib In 
sueh assemblies no Gkristiaii spirit would breathe^ 
and on sueh hearts no grace of Heaven could de* 
scend. It is for nobler ends^ that^ on days like 
these, the wise and the good follow the mnltitade 
into the House of God. It is to sanctify, with all 
the solemnity of religious impression, their love of 
their country. It is to recal to mind the blessings 
which the Providence of Heaven hath shed over 
their land. It is to weigh the obligations which 
these blessings create, and thus to prepare thek 
minds for the dischai^ of those duties which their 
country may in future demand of them, whether in 
peace or in war. 

There is a love of our country which is inherent 
n human nature, which is felt by the savage as 
well as the citizen, and which no artifice of sophis- 
tiy can eradicate from the bosom of man. But, in 
flie thoughts of a wise man, there are other circum- 
stances to be weighed ; he vnll be disposed to jus- 
tify to himself these original anticipations of nature^ 
md to consider well whether the character or the 
conduct of hi» nation sancticms that instinctive love 
which nature has tauglit him. In such an inquiry 
fliere will probably be three principal subjects of 
Ids examination, — ^Whether the land to which ha 
belongs be distinguished by the purify of its reli* 
l^s faith? Whether it has accomplished the 
great ends of sociid union ? And whether it has 
htm, instramental to the happiness and welfare of 
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aumtind ? These three inqairies fulfil the widest 
investigatioii into the conduct and character of na- 
tions ; and it is with a sense of thankfulness^ which 
language would in vain attempt to express, that I 
am able, even from this place, to say, ^^ That it is 
^ good for us to be here.^^ 

1. Our first subject of thankfulness to Heaven 
is, that we are the inhabitants of a land, over which 
the genuine light of the gospel has been long dif- 
fused. Of the importance of religion to the immor- 
tal concerns of man, it is the permanent duty of 
this place to speak. In the present moment, it is 
of another consideration I wish to remind you,— 
of the importance of the purity of religious faiUi to 
the temporal happiness of man, and of the rank in 
which it stands iu the enumeration of nati<mal 
blessings. On this great subject, I have no occa- 
sion to descend to reasoning. We stand upon as 
eminence from which we can descry the past and 
the present, and from which every aspect of man- 
kind tells us, ^^ that it is good for us to be here.''i 
If we look to the past, we may discover, in their va- 
rious forms, those images of terrour which peopled 
the darkness in which men dwelt, until they were 
^^ visited by the Day-spring from on high.'^ If we 
look to the present, we may see the nations around 
us still involved in gloom, and struggling with ths 
chuns which ignorance or artifice have imposed 
upcm the minds of men ; — ^we may see the influence 
of a benevolent religion^ wrested to the purposes of 
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temporal or spiritual ambition ; — we may see the 
tM>ok of life l^ealed from those to whom it was 
give%— 4he best charities of human life poisoned 
in the source from which they springs — and the 
noblest powers of understanding degraded by tlie 
terrours of a dark and artful superstition. It is 
hera, if any where in the history of man^ that reli- 
gion has best displayed its powers to bless huma- 
Aity ; — it is in this land^ where, uniting its mighty 
anticipations with the dictates of natural conscience^ 
it has carried its influence into the common busi« 
ness and bosoms of men^ and lent to morality the 
aid of its prevailing sanction. But^ most of all^ it 
is here ^^ that the gospel has been preached unto 
^^ the poor ;'^ that, to the majestick multitude of the 
people, it has diffused its equal laws, and equal 
blessings ; and that the infant tongue is taught 
those magnificent doctrines, which give, at once, 
d^ity to life, and hope to immortality. 

S. The second subject of our thankfolness to 
Heaven, is, that we are the subjects of a govern- 
ment which has> in no common degree, accom-- 
plished the ends of social union. Upon this sub- 
ject, it were in vain for me to address you. — ^There 
is, in every bosom, not only a consciousness but a 
jj^ide in its truth ; and in this view, also, when we 
look in other lands upon the convulsions of anar- 
ehyi or the deep lethargy of despotick power, we 
feel, that ^^ it is good for us to be here.'^ We are 
the citizens of a country^ which has accomplished 
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beyond what the annals of man have hitherto ex* 
hibited^ the union of pnblick power and private 
liberty ; — which has blended the might of politi- 
cal combination with the energy of individual ex- 
ertion, — and which has awakened all the powen 
that contribute to national prosperity, by the free- 
dom which it gives to their exercise. 

We are the members of a constitution which is 
founded upon the rights of the subject; which 
has marked with a firm hand the boundaries of 
legitimate power, and of just allegiance ; and 
which contains in itself that principle of ameliora- 
tion, by which it can accommodate itself to the 
widest exigencies of national progress. "^ Tor it 
this all, nor are these blessings the distributions 
only of climate or of chance. We are the descend- 
ants of men, who have purchased them to us with 
their blood ; — we are the heirs of those^ who^ in 
many a long age of glory, have combated oppres- 
sion in the senate, and withstood it in the field ;-— 
and whose wisdom and valour have left to the 
northern soil which gave them birth, distinetions 
of a nobler kind, than ever were bequeathed by 
eastern opulence, or by classick fame. 

3. It is our last subject of thankfulness to 
Heaven, that we are the inhabitants of a country, 
which perhaps, beyond all others, has been in- 
strumental to the progressive welfare of the human 
race. In the sublime designs of Providence fmr 
the progress of mankind, the various nations of 
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iht earth have been ministering in their day to 
this magnificent end ; and while they seemed only 
to be consulting their own interests^ have, un- 
known to themselves, been collecting for posterity 
the maxims of publick goed, and the laws of gen- 
eral prosperity. It is upon this subject, also, with 
no common sentiments of exultation, that the in- 
habitants of this land can look back to the ages 
that are paased, and consider what their forefathers 
have done in every line of action or of intellectual 
glory. Whatever art can accomplish in the im- 
provement of nature, or science discover in the 
investigation of its laws ; — whatever of national 
prosperity freedom can attain amid the tranquil- 
lities of peace, or of national glory bravery can 
earn amid the hardships of war — these are the 
monuments of this country's fame, and the marks 
which she leaves of her existence to the future 
ages of men. Even in the hour in which I speak, 
while clouds and darkness are upon the future, 
she yet assumes the authority of greatness, and 
stands in the majestick attitude of the protectress 
of nations. While some have bowed even their 
imperial heads beneath the feet of usurpation, and 
others shrunk into the baseness and cowardice of 
Beutrality, — she alone has stood forward in the 
defence of the independence of mankind, firm in 
her strength, and confident in her justice : And^ 
if the liberty of the world be yet to be regained, 
it is her hand which is to describe the circle 
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withia which lawless power is to be confined^ and 
her Yoiee which is to say to the unhallowed torrent 
of victory, <^ hitherto shalt thou come, and no far- 
<^ ther, and here shall thy proud waves be staid.'^ 

Such, my brethren, are the national blessingp 
which it is the business of days like these to com- 
memorate, and such the remembrances witk 
which the wise and the good will join the multi- 
tode of their people, and prostrate themselves be« 
fore the Throne of Gh)d. Tet, while their hearts 
bum, and while their thoughts are sanctified by 
the solemnities of worship, there is a questioo 
which will involuntarily arise, What are the obliga- 
tions which these blessings create ? And what ara 
the duties which we are called upon to p^om ? 

To these questions there is no difficult answer* 
To an ancient people, the past is the instroeter 
of the futore. — ^To a people who inherit glory^ the 
line of their duty is prescribed. When we look 
forward into the darkness of coming time, thD 
shades of our ancestors arise, and point out to 114 
the path in which we should tread ; and a Toica 
seems to issue from their tombs, which tells us, thai 
our duties consist in wisdom to maintain the blea^ 
sings they have left us, and in bravery to defend 
them. 

1, To the first of these I feel that it is not now mj 
duty to call you. There was indeed a time (and 
the hearts of many still throb at the remembrance,) 
when exhortations of this kind seemed not to be 
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utmeeegsary. There was a time^ when^ in the 
passion for innovation^ the experience of ages 
seemed to have been foi^t^ and when^ amid the 
warm visions of political enthnsiasm^ all the sober 
ties whieh bind society together seemed likely to 
be dissolved. That time has passed. The meteor 
which arose to illnminate the world, has been ex- 
tinguished in blood. The dark tragedy of anoth- 
er country has been performed ; and, while it has 
left a lesson to appal the ^' rulers of mankind," it 
has been also prodigal c^ insti^ction to restrain 
tiie ^^ madness of the people.^^ The scenes of its 
tremendous progress the steady eye of this conn- 
bry has followed with observation; and now^ con- 
centrating its wisdom and its strength, it has tak- 
en, I doubt not. Mi last resolve, to suffer no un- 
hallowed hand to touch that ark of our constitution, 
which contains at once the gospel of our faith, and 
th& charter of our freedom. 

8. It is still less necessary, my brethren, that I 
«hould seek to animate you to the second of thos6 
duties you owe your country, which consists in the 
bravery to defend it Yet there is a cloud which 
sometimes arises to the eye of a thoughtful man, 
to dai*ken this interesting prospect. There is 
something in the opulence of nations, which has 
bitherto been found hostile to national virtue ; and, 
amid the long sunshine of prosperity, there is a 
malignant spirit of selfish interest apt to arise, 
which withers the proudest primiises of national 
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greatness. It is now to be seen^ whether this miu 
lignant spirit has also corrupted us.— It is to be 
seen^ whether, like the nations that have preceded 
us^ our heart also is cold^ and our arm feeble ; 
and whether we also can be contented to resign 
the long glories which our fathers have left us^ 
and to sink into the mass of tributary nations.-— 
No, my brethren, I cannot fear it. I cannot fear 
it^ from' the magnanimity with which the great and 
the opulent of our country have resigned all the 
enjoyments of their rank, to marshal themselves 
foremost in the field of contest. I cannot fear it^ 
from the ardour with which, every where, the 
young of our people have rushed to arms, and 
swelled the ranks of national independence. But 
least of all can I fear it, from' the calm intrepidity 
with which the poor man hag ranged himself be- 
neath the banners of his country, — with which he 
has identified his fate with it, — and swom to the 
God of his Fathers, never to surrender to the 
chains of a tyrant the free-bom hands of his ch9« 
dren. — Gome the conflict when it may, I trust 
(in words never to be forgotten,) that evert mak 
WILL DO HIS DUTY ; aud, if once more the fleets ai 
an invading enemy are to cover the ocean, I trust 
that, once more also, they will be scattered upon 
the deep, and perish - in the waves they have in- 
sulted. 

8. There is yet another duty, my brethren, to 
which, upon this day, we are called. While thit 
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voice of thanksgiving resounds through our land^ 
there is a note of sorrow which mingles with it^ — 
and while the people speak only of glory^ there are 
mourners^ who speak of the graves of those by 
whom it has been won. 

Of that ILLUSTRIOUS MAN, whosc memory is now 
present to every heart, and whose loss has dimmed 
the eye of publick exultation, I have not the confi- 
dence either to attempt the praise or to deplore the 
fall. I remember that there is a silence more im- 
pressive than words ; and still more, that there is 
a veil drawn by the hand of Heaven, between 
^^ the spirit that enters into the joy of his Lord,'' 
and those feeble accents of mortal praise that fol- 
low its ascension. Called into being to decide 
the fate of nations, and to bear the vengeance of 
Heaven upon the oppressors of mankind, he has 
fulfilled his mighty destiny ; and he has left a 
name before which the generations of men will 
bow, when the monuments which a grateful coun- 
try now meditates to his fame, shall have moul- 
dered in their ruins. 

There are other memories, my brethren, that 
demand your gratitude ; — there are parents whom 
your defence has bereaved of their children ; — 
there are widows, whose tears bedew the wreath 
of glory which the arms of their husbands have 
earned ; — ^there are orphans, whose innocent eyes 
are lifted to theit country, and who seek in vain 
ttieir fathers who have bled for it. 
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I cannot insuU the memory of the heroick dead^ 
by asking your charity for those who were dear to 
them. I will say, that it is the debt of justice and 
of generosity : — I will say, that there is no noble 
heart that will not be proud to contribute to the 
welfare of those who have lost every thing but 
honour : — I will say, that the noblest monument 
you can raise to their ashes, is, to shew that your 
generosity can equal their valour. 

We are now about to part, and to return into 
the world to our several occupations. Yet, ere 
We separate, ^hile one affection unites us, and 
while our hearts beat one sentiment of praise, let 
us pray for our country : — Let us pray, that, over 
the countless multitudes which are thiis day assem- 
bled before the Throne of God, the tame ibpirit 
may descend which once animated his chosen 
people ; — that the valour of the memorable day 
which we now commemorate, may be perpetuated 
to our last generation ; — ^and that, whatever maj 
be the coming mngers which may assail our coun- 
try, there never may be wanting the heart to love^ 
and the arm to defend it. 
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S£KMON XII 



ON EVIL COMMUNICATION. 
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1 CORINTBIAira XY. 33* 



Be not deceived : evil communlciitioiis oomipt good maimers. 



There is no prospect more painful to a thought* 
fill mind^ than that of the first commencement of 
vice or folly in the human character. It is pleas- 
ing to us to look upon the openings of human 
nature ; amid the years of infancy, to see the grad- 
oal expansion of the youthful mind in benevolence 
and knowledge ; and to anticipate t|^at future state 
of maturity, when all these promises shall be ac- 
complished, and the character terminate in virtue 
and in usefulness. How painful, on the contrary, 
is it, (even to the unconnected spectators,) to see 
all these hopes disappointed, — ^to see the spring of 
life untimely blasted by some malignant power 
which withers all the blossoms of virtue, and 
closes all the expectations we had formed of their 
opening being ! Even of the feeblest characters we 
Estill lament to see the degradation. If we had 
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formed no hopes of their fame^ we at least enter^ 
tained hopes of their goodness ; — if they had not 
been distinguished^ we think^ they might yet have 
been innocent. In the obscurity of private virtue^ 
they might have ^' led the life of the righteous^" 
full of peace and hope^ and ^^ their latter end^^ 
might at last '' have been like his." 

On this subject^ I shall at present snbmit to yon 
some reflections. It is a subject at all times im- 
portant to the youngs and even to us^ my brethren, 
of more advanced years^ there are considerations 
that render it interesting, and shew us how impor- 
tant is the share which we have in forming th& 
character and the hajiipiness of those that are to 
jsincceed us* Therci is somethiqg also in the time^ 
not unsuited to your reflections. We have all 
been engaged in the most important solemnity of 
our religion ; and many of the young among us 
Jiave visited the table of their Lord, and taken up- 
xm themselves the vows of the gospel, and entered 
into that communion, which I trust is to be to 
them all the gate of Heaven. At such a time, it 
is wise in us all to ^^ call our ways to remem- 
^^ brance/^ — in the young to remember the journey 
upon which they are going, — in the elder to re- 
member the example they are ajSbrding, 

1. In almost every case the young begin well* 
They come out of the hand of nature pure and 
uncorrupted ; disposed to kindness, to generosity, 
and to gratitude; ardent in the acquisition ti 
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knowledge^ and anxious ta deserve the kvre and 
the esteem c^ those who are* about them.. 8ueh 
is the eharaeter of humanity in its eariier years, 
until the age of pleasure and! of passion arrives. 

At that eventfol age, a new set of opinions and 
emotions begin to arise in their minds ;r— the wish 
ibr distinction expands; — desires of pleasure 
awaken ;^-temptations sntround them on eveij 
side, while experienee has not yet acquired the 
power of resistance, — and thus the road opens 
wpon them which leads to folly or to vice. For 
all this, however,, the wisdom of Him who made 
them hath bountifully prepared, by the timidity 
and modesty which he hath added to the eharae- 
ter of youth. While they are thus tempted to 
mjoyment, they are, at the same time, beyond any 
other period of life, fiearful of doing wrong ; they 
are fearful of entering upon scenes wfi^re their 
consciousness of ignorance tells them they are as 
yet unfit to appear ; they are fearful of losing the 
esteem and love of their early friends ; and still 
m«e> if they have been virtuously brought up, 
they are fearful of losing the favour of God,, and 
his protection upon (iieir future years. By these 
wise and simple means, the Almighty hath pro* 
Tided ibr the weakness of the young ; and, even 
In the hours of ignorance, hath given them a 
gaardjnn in their own breasts, superiour to all the 
wisdom of man, to save them from^ the dangers of 
paisiott and inexperience. 
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If^ accordingly^ the young were left only to 
nature and themselves^ it is reasonable to think 
that they might pass this important period of life 
without danger ; and that whatever might be the 
strength of their passions^ diffidence and 'con- 
science would be sufficient to command them. But 
unhappily fdr them^ and unhappily for the worlds 
it is at this time^ that ^^ evil communications'' be^n 
to assail them ; that they are deceived by the pro- 
mises of vice and folly ; and that all the purify of 
early life is sometimes sacrificed^ even at their 
entry upon this important world. 

It is not my purpose at present^ my brethren, 
to state the progressive steps of this melancholy 
history ;«-*>to show how the love of pleasure nn-< 
dermines the energy and dignity of the human 
mind;-*-how the society and companionship of 
evil gradually breaks down all the fine delicacy 
and timidity of youth ;— -and how habits of evil 
gradually assume a power superiour to con- 
science, and wind around the soul those chains of 
guilt which no common incident can afterwards 
dissolve. A voice more powerful than that of 
this place, the voice of experience, speaks to the 
young of truths like these j-^it tells them of many 
examples of those who began life with every 
favourable prospect, and who have closed it in 
early years, under every circumstance of misery 
and disgrace ;-— it tells them, that all this, the 
iDiost disastrous spectacle upon which their eyea 
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can opea^ has been the fruit of ^^ evil commonica- 
^^ tion ;'' and it warns them ^^ to keep their own 
^^ hearts with all diligence^ for out of them must 
^^ also be the issues of their future lives.'' 

If such instances can awaken them to thought 
and meditation^ there are some reflections which it 
is wise in them^ at this time^ to cherish. It is wise 
in them^ in the first place^ to remember the impor- 
tance of that feeling of delicacy and fearfulness of 
doing wrongs which is the most amiable character- 
istick of their age. Let not the ridicule or rudeness 
of the world prevail upon them to abandon this first 
friend of their youth. It is not the language of 
meui — ^it is none other than the voice of God^ — tlie 
voice of Him who made them for happiness and 
immortality ; and who^ in these early hours^ speaks 
to them by a secret instinct^ to warn them of all 
that is fatal or disgraceful to their nature ; and^ 
would they attend to it^ would they make it the 
simple standard by which to determine their con- 
duct^ the most eventful years of life would pass in 
pecurity and innocence^ and maturity open upon 
them with every promise of virtue and honour. 

S. It is wise in them^ in the second place^ to 
reflect for what it is that they were born^ and in 
what consists the real happiness of mortal life. 
Youth^ as well as age^ has its seasons of medita- 
tiouy and it is ever with a thoughtful and anxious 
eye that they look down upon the great scene upon 
which they are about to enter. That scene has 
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two principal inddentg to sbew th6«»>^th«t if 
those whom evil cemmimicatkm bw sedneed to miir 
iiiid disgrace ; and that of those whom penevenmce 
in good manners ha& led to honour^ to <listiactiaD> 
and to happiness. In yiewrag thi» scenoy lefetbem 
never forget^ that to one or other of these dune, 
ters they must belong ;-— that time and natot^ an^ 
pressing them on to act upontilaA stage whisk tfaej 
DOW only behold ; — and that ever j thing thafe is 
dear to them^ every thing for whieh they wonlA 
wish to Hve^ depends npon the wise psit. whick 
they now take, and whicb, if flrmly takett^ bj: lhi» 
grace of 6od^ will never be ti^n from them. 

8. It i)3 wise in them, in the lanst pfatee^ to- look 
beyond the world, and to consider i^eiinal AMiiufr 
of their being. Every thing tells- tiiem^L tbat tk^p 
were not bom for a transitory naikire^ andv thai! 
gospel in which they were baptiaed^ has aaoofftil 
them, that ^ life and immortality are bnmghfc tm 
^Might/' by Him who ^Ked for them. XiofettioiB 
learn, then, the importance of that existence whioli 
is given them, and the magnitude of tiiose. hifn 
and expectations to which: they are caUedn . Bm 
they dread, (with the natural geieroafty o£ youHl,) 
to come short of these expectations, to forfeit aft 
these hopes, and in the awful hoar of fino^ jiul'S^ 
ment to be excluded from the kingdomr of €teit7 
Let them then remember, that it is evil convausatioiii 
which is the deadliest enemy of tkeiif pMOv ^ 
enemy against whom it is niost thoir husiuoaa lit 
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ipKpftM.^ that it tt this whbh has 8o«ften withered 
all tlie ^Madses of youth^ which opeoed as fair as 
ifadr<awti9 and which has cohered the remainder 
«f life ad eternity m gloom and wo. 

Sucili^ my iiretfareoy are seme of the reflections^ 
Whicb^ <npon this anbject^ become the young. 
Them^are ethers wiiidi become <as— ^whicti become 
ikbase wlio hetve advanced farther in Ufe, and whose 
^dioracters have assmned some degree of coasist- 
»nee and fornu The young, as we see^ are often 
coiTnp t ed .; btft I fear it is not^ in gmieral, by the 
youi^ Ibift they are 'eorrupted9«-4)y those of their 
0wn age^ and their trwn inexperience. The truth 
h^ thaetto fvodiice ibis mi^ty effect upon human 
milinre, te lireak down all flie barriers of modesty 
amd ^timidity^ to silence the dictates of conscience^ 
4aid distohreaH the habits of earlier purity, requires 
« vnch more powerful influence than the young are 
'iwiHing to yield to 'tiiehr feUowa. It is the example 
flif Ihose «f m mflre advanced age, the influence of 
Aose who engoy rank, and wealth, and ialents^ 
^irfcidi are •nly mdeqoate to the production of this 
fatal leSkot AaAio ns, my elder Ju«thren, it is a 
mflection of aio cmnmon interest, — (hat oar folly 
amd impradence may thus poison the minds of the 
^le^ and -introduce ;guik and wo into the innocent 
lkmi]ytif«od. 

rL Th&re is, in the flest place, an ^^ evil commu- 
^'Uication^ to the young, whidh .proceeds from the 
abuse ^ rank and affluence. These are the high 
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and the valued situations of life^ to Which all othen( 
naturally look up^ — and it is their manners which 
necessarily ^ve the tone and fashion to their i^. 
Of what value therefore is it to every age^ when 
these manners ^^ are found in the way of righteoos- 
^^ ness ;^ when power is exerted in the support of 
piety and virtue^ — and wealth employed in designs 
of publick and private usefulness. Of what fatal 
consequence, on the contrary, is it to every gene- 
ration, when the reverse is the case, — ^when rank 
and fashion are only the leaders of folly, and when 
riches are employed in vice and sordid dissipation ; 
— and, what is even worse, when the maimers of 
the higher ranks of mankind are assimilated to all 
that is base or degrading in the lower. How 
many, alas ! of the young are the victims of these 
abuses of prosperity ! how many, whom the fasd- 
nation of this rank has led unawares into extrava- 
gance and folly ; — who, deceived by exaggerated 
hopes, or seduced by fantastick manners, have 
forgot their condition, deserted their most impor- 
tant duties, and permitted the most valuable yean 
of life to pass away in idleness and prodigality ! 
How many, I fear, who, from the same cause^ have 
gone farther on in misery ; who, acquiring habits 
of dissipation altogether unsuited to their means^ 
now fill up the melancholy catalogue of adventurers 
of every base description; and who look back^ 
with unavailing sorrow, upon the fatal hour which 
fii'st led them from the sobriety of early life, into 
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the society (tf those who possess prosperity only to 
abuse it. 

ft. There is^ in the second place^ an evil oom-^ 
munieation to the young, which arises from the 
abuse of learning and talents. Of all the employ, 
ments of human wisdom, the noblest certainly, and 
the most genuine is, that of the instruction of the 
ignorance, and the support of the innocence of 
youth. Yet the world shews us, that there are 
men who have deserted this sublimest duty, — who 
please themselves in spreading doubt and unbe- 
lief, — and, under the magical name of prejudice, 
who delight to employ their powers in withdrawing 
all the most sacred principles of religion and mo« 
rality. I stop not at present to tell, my brethren^ 
from what weak vanity this inhuman conduct pro- 
ceeds. I stop not to point out to you the tremen^ 
dous effects which such doctrines have had, and 
ever must have upon the minds of the young. I 
would only recal to your remembrance, that, in this 
evil, we of elder years are concerned ; that for 
their first and deepest sentiments of religion and 
virtue, the young must ever look up to us ; that it 
is not our serious, but our careless conversation, 
which shews them the secret of our minds ; that 
the levity of humour or of wit, is more fatal to their 
hearts Uian all the reasonings of infidelity ; — ^and 
that* if we could leave them the wealth of worlds, 
we never could repay them^ if we leave in their 
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tender minds one seed or moral dcmbt^ or one. 
principle of religious skepticism. 

S. There is^ in the last place^ an evil commnni* 
cation to the youngs from the society of the aged 
in vice itself. The cases 1 have hitherto mentioned^ 
are those in which the yonng are rather corropted 
indirectly than directly ; and where the guilty are 
themelves in some degree unconscious of the evil 
they are doing. There are^ however^ we know^ 
cases of another kind ; there are men^ who live to 
seduce the innocent, — to betray the unwary,-— to 
initiate the thoughtless into the ways of guilt, — ^and 
who can look with apathy upon that present and 
Jlnal ruin of the human soul, which they are prepar- 
ing. I speak not, my brethren, to such men. They 
meet us not here, — would to God there were nri- 
where else they met the young ! Yet, I must say 
to al], that to this last stage of human baseness 
and infamy every vice conducts, — that it is the 
natural malignity of sin to look for new asso- 
ciates, — and that he who yields himself to any 
known vice, is not only in the way to the ruin of 
his own soul, but is in the way also to become at 
last the agent of the enemy of mankind, in the ruin 
of the innocent souls who trust, and are betrayed 
by him. 

It is thus^ my brethren, that ^^ evil communica- 
^^ tion corrupts good manners." It is thus also^ 
often, that this is done by those who are uncon- 
scious of the evil they produce. It is a reason to 
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all of us^ as I said^ to call our ways to remem- 
brance, — to the youDg to consider the great and 
eventful journey upon which they are going^^— to 
those who are more advanced in life^ to consider 
the example they are affording. 

May God grant that these reflections may dwell 
with us all ! that they who are entering into life 
may remember^ that to the innocent is promised 
the kingdom of Heaven ; and that they who are 
advanced in it, may remember the mighty rewards 
which await those <^ who lead others into the way 
*^ of ri^teousness.^^ 
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ON THS FAST, FEBRUARY 27, jaoCk 



Psalm Ixxx. 19. 

<* O Lord God of Hosts ! shew the light of thy countenance, and we 

shall be whole.*' 

These words of the King of Israel contain a 
very striking representation of that pie^^ whieb^ 
amid all his erronrs^ was yet the prevailing prin- 
ciple of his character. In some one of those sea- 
sons of national danger^ of which his re'gn was 
fiill, ^^ when his people were fed with the bread 
^^ of tears^ — when they were made a strife unto 
^^ their neighbours^ and their enemies laughed 
^^ them to scorn/^ we see him in silence ascending 
into the sanctuary of God^ and hear him soliciting 
the aid of Him ^^ who sitteth upon the chernbims.'^ 
Amid the darkness which surrounded him^ he im- 
plores^ not with the usual presumption of earthly 
prayer, that the God of Nature should visibly de- 
scend to their relief, but with the sublimer invo- 
cation that his religion taught, that ^^ He would 
^^ shew the light of his countenance ;'^ — that he 
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would shew them what was the course they ou^kft 
to pursue ;•— that he would display to them the 
path which their own wisdi^m could not discern; 
and then^ with the confidence of faith^ he foretells^ 
that the prosperity of his people would return,— « 
that the danj;ers in which they were involred 
would be dispelled^ — and that they at last ^< would 
^ be whole.'^ 

The sentiment which is here expressed by thtf 
Psalmist, is one in which every man and every 
age has participated. Amid the lesser evils of 
life, we are apt to trust to our own wisdom^ and 
the wisdom of man is indeed mercifully propor- 
tioned to many of the common evils which assail 
him. But there are evils of another kind. Ther^ 
are seasons pf darkness and calamity to wlueb 
experience bears no relation ; when various pas- 
sions 8trugss;le for the mastery in the divided! 
bosoms of the people ; and when the feeble eye of 
human wisdom sees not the ends which it is fitting 
to pursue. In such moments^ there is an instinc- 
tive impulse which leads us to prostrate ourselves 
before the Throne of Him ^^ who inhabiteth eter- 
*^ nity.^^ Under a conviction, (which lies at the 
bottom of the human heart, but which adversity 
alone calls forth,) under the conviction, that there 
is ."^n order in nature, and that there is a mightier 
Wisdom than that of man, which presides over 
the events of humanity, we seek to know his will ; 
-^we supplicate him to teach us what we ought 
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to do ; and^ amid the depth of our calamities^ and 
amid the ^^ dark waters'' that surroand us^ to point 
out the way and the path that are his. It is in 
such moments that the necessity of religion to hu- 
man happiness is most fully feit^ and its power 
most fully experienced. The beautiful expression 
of the Psalmist is then realized ; — ^the light of the 
divine countenance then rises upon us ; — a sent!**- 
ment more dear than that of our own wisdom^— « 
the grateful sentiment of duty — ^begins to animate 
us. In submitting ourselves to his laws^ we feel 
the presence of the Eternal Lawgiver ; and^ con- 
fident in the light we have acquired^ we return to 
the dangers and the calamities that surround us, 
animated with the belief of a wiser govemment| and 
resolute to perform the Omniscient will. 

There has never been a period^ my brethren, in 
the history of this country, when thoughts and re- 
solutions of this solemn kind were so imperiously 
called for, as by its present circumstances and sit- 
uation. The darkness that for so many years 
has been seen at a distance, begins to thicken 
around us ; — ^the maxims of ordinary experience, 
and the measures of ordinary statesmen have faiU 
ed ; — and no human wisdom dares now to pene- 
trate into the abyss which lies before us, or to 
foretell the issue of that mighty convulsion which 
we are doomed to behold. If we look around us, we 
see almost the theatre of Nature, changed ; — em« 
pires and kingdoms coeval with our own, disap* 
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pear almost annually from our view ; — the alliances 
of blood ; — ^the relations of interest j^— the ties of 
religion ; — ^all the charities of social life that een* 
taries of improvement had nourished and confirmed^ 
dissolve before our eyes^ as if at the spell of en^ 
chantment : And over all the finest portions of the 
earthy where patriotism had erected its bulwarks^ 
and learning its fanes^ and piety her temples^ we 
see the sanguinary tide of conquest prevail^ and 
bury in its bosom the loftiest monuments of na-. 
tiotts. 

If, in this awful prospect^ it is to our own coun- 
try we look^ there are circumstances of mortality 
to appal the most sanguine patriotism. While^ 
but a few days ago^ we commemorated the glory 
of our arms^ we lamented^ at the same time^ the 
fall of that illustrious man by whom they were 
directed. Since that time^ (short as the interval 
has been^) we have seen the mighty spirit ^ that^ 
by a kind of hereditary rights governed the coun- 
sels of a free people^ gathered to his fathers ; and^ 
Qn a distant shore^ that pure and upright mind 
expire^'f which was carrying peace and tranquilli- 
ty to the millions of our Eastern dominions. New 
men and new counsels occupy the eyes and the 
expectations of the people ; and while the unpre- 
judiced mind follows them with its prayers^ it is yet 
doomed to restrain any romantick hope^ when it 
^members how little former greatness has done^ 
and how much former wisdom has been vain. 

"^Mr. PStt) f Marquis CorDwallh.- 
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It is nnder such circamstsnces of alarm that this 
eventful season opens ; and it is to prepare our 
minds for the approaching dangers^ that the com- 
mand of our Sovereign now assembles ns in th^ 
house of God. It is a time^ indeed, for deep and 
solemn thought : but I trust there is not one 
tmong us to whose heart it can give fear. There 
h something animating to every noble mind in 
the approach of great dangers ; and we are met 
together, with all our fellow citizens, upon this 
day, not to bewail ourselves in useless lamenta- 
tion, but to exalt our minds to meet every coming 
danger, and to implore that wisdom and resolution 
from on High, which may fit us for the scenes Vft 
are destined to encoiinter. 

1. It is our wisdom, in the first place, to pre* 
pare ourselves, by considering well the magnitnde 
and extent of our danger. There is a weakness 
Incident to men, and still more to nations^ in the 
periods of splendour and prosperity, to nnderra^ 
tiie calamities which may befal them, and to de- 
ride every voice that speaks to them of alarm. I 
irast, indeed, that no such weakness prevails 
among us ; yet I know not that the danger is seea 
in all its magnitude ; and every aspect of humaii 
fiffairs, whether of past or present times, seems 
to call us to vigilance and preparation. If we 
look to the times that are past, it is the ruins onl}^ 
of mankind that meet our eye. Nations as proud^ 
as prosperous as ours, have fallen amid all thefi^ 
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greatness j and a voice seems to issne from their 
tombs^ to tell us^ that it was not the hand of 
nature^ the earthquake^ the pestilence^ or the 
storm^ which had wrought their desolation^ but 
the weakn€[9S^ tlie crimes, and the cowardice of 
man. If we look to the present times^ they dist 
play to us nothing but the power and the ferocilgr 
of that enemy^ whose steps approach our shores* 
Over the once varied scenes of Europe^ the torpid 
level of despotism now stagnates ; and the tide 
which has overwhelmed the rest of the world is 
rolling onward its accumulated waves towards us* 
. The question is not now^ (as in the petty eon«« 
troversies of usual warfare,) of provinces or of 
allies^— of infant colonies, or remote depended- 
eies. It is, Whether our country itself is to exist 
or to perish ? — Whether this mighty empire is at 
once to be dissolved, and to be erased from the 
catalogue of nations ? 

S. If such be our danger, it is our wisdom, In 
tibe second place, to consider well what are the 
means by which it can be withstood. We livd 
not under a dispensation in which the AlmighQT 
will visibly bare bis arm, as in the protection of 
Ids ancient and ^^ chosen people,^^— -but we livo 
in a world ei order and of justice; and there is a 
beneftcent law of Providence, which every where 
proportions the resources of the human mind to 
the difficulties with which it is to contend, and 
which, with the trials which it brmgs; brings also 
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the means by which they may be overcome. Other 
nations have experienced the conflicts with which 
we are now assailed; — other conquerors have 
appeared in the history of former ages^.and have 
been baffled by the spirit of freemen ;— ^nd the 
noblest record which history displays of. national 
glory^ is that of those who^ under every disadvan-. 
tage^ have discomfited the hosts of tyranny^ and 
thoufiiht nothing lost when they preserved their 
honour and their freedom. If we look farther 
into the subject, — if we look to the human causes 
of their success, — we shall find that they have 
every where resolved themselves into these^ union, 
bravery, and publick spirit The history of the 
past world, dark as it may appear, and loaded as 
it is with the vices of men, contains not a single 
instance, perhaps, in which those nations wex^ 
overcome, who were at once free, and brave,- and 
united ; and the history of the present world, amid 
all its darkness, tells us in every, hour, that it is 
not alone the might of the conqueror which hai 
prevailed, but the baseness, the selfishness, and 
the divisions of the conquered. It is with . a .aen- 
timent of thankfulness, and yet of dread, that I 
say, that amid all the dangers which surround us, 
the means of safety are yet in our own hands : 
and that the same Providence which has called us 
to the trial, has afforded us also the power ot 
overcoming it. We have wealth, if we have the 
patriotism to employ it ;— we have numbec8> if 
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onr hearts are united ;— -we have arms^ if we have 
bravery to wield them. The beneficence of Hea- 
ven has bestowed npon us all the means by which 
either our freedom or our honour can be maintain- 
ed. The world are to be the spectators of the 
conflict ; andy in the solemn pause that precedes 
the day of struggle^ it is the business of every man 
to prepare that armour of the sonl^ which inay fit 
him for the hardships he is to endure. 

S. There is yet, however, my brethren, another 
and a mightier preparation, and there is an advan- 
tage superiour to every other, with which we can 
enter upon the scene of conflict,-— the advantage 
that our cause is just, — ^that it is the cause alike of 
-our freedom, and our faith, — and that the present 
and the eternal interests of our people are involved 
in its defence. In such a cause, we need no dark 
Oracle to direct us. Although the voice of human 
wisdom were silent, the voice of the Almighty 
upeaks to us sufficiently, when it speaks to us in 
conscience. Deep as may be the clouds that 
overshadow the future, the finger of religion points 
securely to the path of safety^ when it points to the 
path of duty. 

It is hersy therefore, my brethren^ that, in these 
dark hours, we ought to be found. It is around 
tiie altar of God that we should, in these moments, 
assemble with all the people of our land ; and 
while his will is manifested by the duties he has 
^ven us to perform^ that we should devote our« 
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ielves to the eaase in if liich we are engaged, wxA 
invoke^ with uplifted hands, the ^^ spirit from urn 
^^ high/' to animate ns in their discharge. 

It is a eause in which no doubt hangs upon the 
soldier's heart, or weakens the soldiw's arm. 
It is no war&re of national pride, or commefw 
eial avarice, or military ambition, that now calls 
Um into the field. It is the simple and the sane* 
tified defence of his country ; — ^it is the defence^ 
in our own land, of whatever antiquity has ren- 
dered dear, <ir experience valuable, or religioi 
sacred ; — ^it is^ in a greater view, the defence of 
the moral constitution of human nature ; the de^ 
fence ai truth and justice and order throughout 
the world. Other nations in the history of ma% 
have been called to the defence of their own firee^ 
dom ; to us is now committed the sublimer dnij| 
of vindicating the freedom of social man, and rtf 
establishing the prosperity of the civili?;ed woirld. 

It is a cause, in another view, in which tb| 
blessings of the wise, and the prayers of the good^ 
follow us from the remotest habitations of man. J$ 
to act in the presence of many spectators be*i| 
motive, even to the feeblest mind, to act neiAjf^m 
how lofty are the achievements, which, in these 
eventful hours, are demanded of this country t 
The eyes of the whole European continent are fij|>: 
ed upon it, as upon the champion of their eomaioa 
cause. There is not a counfary where the heart ol 
the inhabitant does not throb with hope or wiAr 
fear, at the sound of our name ; — ^there is not an 
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Altar in the whole baptized warM^ from which the 
prayer of the pious does not silently arise for the 
success of our arms. 

It is a canse^ iii a greater view, in which the 
nncbangeable laws of the Almighty are with us. 
The world has seen other conquerors and other 
despots. It has wept before the march of tempo* 
rary ambition, and bled beneath the sword of tran« 
ntory conquest. But nature has reassumed her 
rights ; and while conquerors have sunk into an 
execrated grave^ and tyrants have perished in the 
feenith of their power^ the race of men have raised 
again their dejected heads^ and peace^ and order^ 
and freedom have spread themselves throughout 
the world. Such^ my brethren, will also be the 
termination of the tragedy of our day, and such is 
the confidence which th^ ought ever to maintain^ 
upon whom ^^ the Almighty hath lifted up the light 
^^ of his countenance.'^ We are witnessing, indeed^ 
the most tremendous spectacle which the theatre 
of nature has ever exhibited, of the pride and am- 
bition of man. For years, our attention has been 
ixed upon that great and guilty country, whidi 
has been fertile in nothing but revolution, and from 
which, amid the clouds that cover it, we have seen 
at last Chat dark and shapeless form arise, which, 
like the vision that appalled the King of Babylon^ 
^ hath its It^s of iron^ and its arms of brass.'^ 
We have seen it extend its terriflck shadow over 
errery surrounding people, and the sinews of man 
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to wither at its approach. We see it now ebllert; 
ing all its mighty and thinking to change times^ and 
laws^ and speaking great words against the Most 
High. Yet^' while oar eye strains to measore its 
dimensions^ and our ear shrinks at tl}e threatening 
of its voice^ let as sarvey it with the searching eye 
of the prophet, and we shall see, that its feet ait 
of base and perishable clay. Amid all the terroarf 
of its brightness, it has no foundation in the moral 
stability of justice. It is irradiated by no bean 
from Heaven, — it is blessed by no prayer of mani 
•—it is worshipped with no gratitude of the patriot 
heart. It may remain for the time, or the times 
that are appointed it. But the awful hour is ra 
the wing, when the universe will resound with ite 
fall; and that sun which measures out, as with re* 
Inctance, the length of its impious reign, will oM 
day pour his undecaying beams amid its ruins, and 
bring forth, from the earth which it has oversha- 
dowed, the promises of a greater spring. 

There are limits in the moral as well as in the 
material system to the dominion of evil ; there 9at 
limits to the guilt and injustice of nations, as well 
as of individuals. There is a time when cunning 
ceases to delude^ and hypocrisy to deceive ; — when 
power ceases to overawe, and oppression will no 
longer be borne. Even now that period seems tA 
be approaching. It is impossible that man can 
become retrograde in his progress y — it is impossU' 
ble that the hands of the oppressed can longer 
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beckon the approach of a power which comecr to 
load them only with heavier chains ; — ^it is impos- 
sible that the nations of Europe^ cradled in civili- 
zation, and baptized into the liberty of the children 
of 6od^ can long continue to bend their free-born 
heads before the feet of foreign domination^ or that 
ihey can snflfer the stream of knowledge which so 
long has animated their soil, to terminate at last in 
the deep stas;nation of military despotism. Even 
the country itself which has given it birth, cannot 
long submit to its rule ; — it bleeds in the hour that 
it triumphs : — it is goaded to exertions which it 
loaths ; — its laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who are bereaved of their children. The virtuous 
man shudders when he beholds the crimes and the 
guilt of his country ; and the heart of the pious 
nan faileth him, when he looks forward to the 
^^ things that are coming'^ upon those banners 
which are raised against the rights of man, and 
which are unblessed by the voice of Heaven. 

It was the high sentiment of ancient patriotism, 
^^ never to despair of the commonwealth/' It is 
{he nobler sentiment of Christian piety, never to 
despair of the fortunes of the human race. Privi* 
leged to enter into the Temple of the God of Hosts^ 
to the Christian eye it is given to behold the ^' light 
'^ of His countenance ;'' and dark and dangerous 
as may be the wilderness through which it is 
doomed to pass, before it are still steadily dis* 
l^ayed the glories of the ^^ promised land.'' 
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If these be the high sentimentsi my brethren^ 
with which we have met this day ; — if the same 
Providence which has united us in devotion^ has 
united also our hearts and our resolutionS|--4f one 
feeling of duly has animated every soul^ and one 
prayer for assistance has breathed from every bo. 
som^ then ^^ let not our hearts be troubled.^^ — Out 
faith, our freedom, our country, ^^ will yet be 
^* whole.^^ ^^ The might of Grod will arise'^ in our 
hearts, and by our arms ^ will his enemies be scat* 
'^ tered.^' '' The earth will again bring forth her 
^ increase, and GK>d, even our own GU>d, will g^ve 
^^ us his blessing. God will bless us : and all the 
^f ends of the world will fear Him/' 




SERMON XrV. 



ON FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 



1 St. Peter ii. 16« 

** As free, and not using your liberty as a cloak of maliciousnefis, but 

as the servants of God.*' 

It has often been observed in the history of 
learning, that one of the most fertile sources of 
errour consists in the ambiguity of words. The 
observation is unfortunately equally applicable to 
the history of morality ; and they who have at- 
tended to the causes by which the understanding 
is misled from the imperfections of language^ wiUl 
not be surprised at the deeper erronrs into which 
similar causes may mislead the heart. For the 
general principles of human conduct, we have 
general appellations. But for the excess or the 
defect of these principles, we have no distinct or 
speciftck names ; and we are all willing to shelter 
ourselves under the ambiguity of a word, when 
conscience tells us that we are guilty with regard 
to what it really means. It is thus that avarice 
calls itself prudence, and profusion, generosity ;-^ 
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that presumption assames the name of ambition^ 
and party spirit that of patriotism ; — and that^ tie- 
cording to the various dispositions of our ehai acter^ 
some of the worst and most malignant vices of our 
nature are sheltered^ in our apprehension^ under 
the most sounding appellations of virtue. 

Of this kind^ there is not perhaps one in the 
wide circle of human weakness which has been 
productive of more fatal effects than the name ctf 
Freedom of Thought. It is a term, which in it- 
self expresses much greatness and exaltation of 
mind ; but it is one also which covers ambiguities 
that have been fatal to thousands, and under which 
have been concealed many of the darkest and most 
malignant dispositions that have ever debased the 
character of man. If we consider it, in its first 
aspect, it is the great and majestick principle of all 
human improvement, — the source from which ha« 
sprung much of all that dignifies or adorns the 
society of men. It is this which, in private lif(^ 
has ministered in every age to the progress of 
society, — which has created its opulence, and ex- 
tended its comforts, and given to all the arts of 
life their origin and progression. It is this, in the 
history of science, which has dispelled the dark* 
ness of ignorance and of prejudice, which has 
gradually extended, with the progress of time, the 
^f;^ limits of human knowledge, and raised, by de- 
grees, the eye of man to the throne ^^ of Him th«t 
^^inhabiteth eternity/' It is this, in the same 
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manner, in publick life, ^hich has given to 80ci- ' 
ety itself its progress, which, disdaining the nar- 
row institutions of antiquity^ has songht for more 
perfect models of legislation, and which has la- 
boured to establish the prosperity of nations, np<m 
the unchanging principles of justice and of nature. 
, Such have been the consequences of the free- 
dom and independence of thought, when we eon- 
iBider it in its first aspect. 

There i«, however, another view of the subject; 
and we are constrained to acknowledge, that^ from 
the same principle have arisen some of the most 
fatal evils with which humanity has ever been dis- 
turbed or afflicted. It is hence, in every age, that 
the most sacred principles of religion and of virtue 
have been shaken or undermined ; and that the 
most majestick truths which the human under- 
standing can attain, have been ranked with the 
prejudices of infancy : — it is hence that the histo- 
ry of science has been degraded^ in almost every 
age, by the dreams and imaginations of men ; and 
that the philosopher, instead of regarding nature 
as the workmanship of the Most Bigh^ has dared 
to approach to its investigation^ only to inscribe 
his feeble name upon the altar where he ought to 
have worshipped : — ^It is hence, in the publick 
affairs of men, that those bold and unprincipled 
speculations have arisen, which have paused nei- 
ther at the majesty of the throne^ nor the sanctity 
pf the altar ; and which, under the name of liberty. 
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hare eloaked the basest ualiciousneis of trbielk 
the human heart is capable^*— that of hazarding 
the peace and happiness of millions for the sake 
of its own poor and evanescent fame. Sneli have 
been the effects of Freedom of Thought^ when Wa^ 
consider it ander its second aspect. 

What then is the distinction between principtoi 
to which the same name applies ? When shall wt 
ascertain that the one ceases to be virtnous^ and 
that the other begins to become criminal ? And 
still more^ in what manner can we decide in our 
own cases, whether, in the employment of tht 
native liberty of thought, we are acting like vir- 
taons or like guilty men ? These are questions 
of no mean importance. There is not one of us 
to whom they do not apply, either in relation to 
the regulation of our own thoughts, or in relation 
to the influence that our conversation may havd 
on those around us. They are of still more im« 
portance to a peculiar class of those who hear 
me, — I mean, to the young ; to those who have 
entered upon the magnificent career of learning; 
to whom education is unfolding all the powers 
of intellectual wisdom; and who are preparing 
themselves, in various ways, for the highest em- 
ployment which life can offer, that of being the 
teachers and instructers of mankind. To them 
these questions are immeasurably important. 
They suit their age, their circumstances, and the 
ardent generosity of their youth ; and I tras^ 
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therefore^ tkey will not withhold from me their 
attention^ while I state^ in a few words^ the sim- 
ple answer of conseience and of nature to thi$ 
inquirj. 

That energy^then, and independenee of thought^ 
which the Apostle describes under the name of 
liberty, may be considered in two views ; and in 
one or other of these views is necessarily employe 
fed by every man who exercises it. It is either 
employed as a means, or as an end ; — it is either 
employed as a means for the purposes for which 
the Author of Nature bestowed it, or as an end 
which man creates for himself, and independent 
of the purpose for which it was bestowed. It is 
in this simple distinction, I apprehend, that we 
shall find the answer to all our inquiries. 

1. The ^at purpose for which the powers and 
the liberty of thought were bestowed, was for 
the discovery of Truth ; for the discovery of 
those speculative truths which conduct ns to the 
love of God, and of those practical truths which 
enable us to be the ministers of good ta man ; 
and liberty and independence of thought have 
been the means of conducting the progress of the 
generations of men, and of raising every succeed- 
ing age above the knowledge and the usefulness 
of that which preceded it. When, therefore, 
freedom of thought is employed as a means to 
these its destined ends; when it is devoted to 
the simple investigation of truth, — and looks to 
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nothing for reward^ but to the discovery of tntth^ 
— it is ,then^ in every case, a noble and a virtuous 
principle, and he who feels it is acting from some 
of the most respectable motives of his nature. 
He is acting, in the first place, in conformity to 
the laws of his constitution, and has the secret 
voice of conscience applauding him amid every 
difficulty of his progress. He is acting, in the 
second place, with the dignity that belongs to 
the character of man ; and, while the world 
around him are Bwayed either by the prejudices 
of antiquity, or by the idler prejudices of novelty, 
he stands as the arbiter of the contest, and as 
superiour to all the prejudices which influence 
lower minds. He is acting still farther, in the 
lofty language of the apostle, <^ as the servant of 
^^ God,'' employing the mighty talents of thought 
and reflection to their genuine ends; and thas 
fitting himself to be the minister of wisdom and of 
happiness, not only to his own generation, but to 
all the future generations of men. 

2. ' When freedom of thought is employed, in 
the second manner, when it is employed as an end 
in itself, it is a principle which arises from very 
different causes, and is productive of very difiTer- 
ent effects. There is naturally much admiration 
due to that strength and independence of mind 
which can detect errour, or which can discover 
truth; — and there is every where, accordingly, 
much genuine admiration paid to it. It is In this 
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admiration that the danger and the snare consists. 
Because freedom of thought has been the great 
instrument of the discovery of trnth^ it is hastily 
(but not unnaturally) concluded, that all this is 
due to the freedom of thought itself ; and the admi« 
ration which the world gives is attributed, not to 
the effects which are produced, but to the talents 
or the energy which produces them. It is hence, 
in every age, that the young, the vain, and the sel- 
fish, are misled, or mislead themselves ; — that 
the young are misled by their admiration of talents, 
without considering the ends to which they are 
directed ; — ^that the vain imagine they can give 
themselves reputation by novelty of opinion, with- 
out considering whither these opinions lead; — 
and that the selfish, looking to nothing but their 
own momentary fame, prostitute with willingness 
the noblest acquisitions of their nature, and disre- 
gard alike the admonitions of God, and the most 
sacred interests of human kind. What the con- 
sequences have been of these base and malignant 
passions, in every age of the world, and in every 
department of human knowledge, it would be un- 
necessary for me to repeat to those who hear me. 
It is they, as you well know, far more than the 
imperfections of understanding, which have re- 
tarded the progress of truth in every direction, and 
multiplied those vain and presumptuous specula- 
tions, which it is now the business of true philoso- 
phy to unlearn and to despise. It is they, e till 
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nore^ which have most fatally mingled themselTeid 
with the business of our moral being ; which ha?e 
started doubts which they wished not to resolye^ 
and created difficulties^ which, on all other sub- 
jects, they would have despised; which have 
sought to withdraw the Sun of Righteousness from 
the firmament to which every eye in nature is 
turned ; and which^ under the cloak of liberty, 
with a maliciousness of which one would have 
thought the human heart incapable, have delibe- 
rately perverted all the powers of understanding, 
which were given for the discovery of Truth, to 
the creation of doubt, and the dissemination of 
infidelity. 

Such is then, my young friends, the plain an- 
swer to this important inquiry ; and such the 
standard by which you can yourselves determine 
whether you are to be the servants of God^ or the 
servants of the maliciousness of man. If^ in these 
happy but eventful hours of education^ you feel 
the genuine love of truth ; — if^ with the powei« 
which are gjiven you^ you feel at the same time 
the mighty purpose for which they were given ;*— 
if, in generous ardour for the extension of know- 
ledge and of happiness, you forget yourselves and 
the Uttle vanity of your hour ; — if, in shorty yoa 
feel that opinions are valuable in your estimation, 
not because they are /ree, but because they are 
true, then go on, in the sight of God and of man, 
to the true honours of your moral and intellectual 
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being. It is in this discipline you can acquire for 
yourselves permanent fame ; — it is thus you can 
prepare yourselves to be the benefactors of man- 
kind ;— ^it is thus that you can become the servants 
of Gbd^ and be the ministers of his benevolence to 
a lower world. 

. Bnt if it be otherwise^ my young friends^ if van- 
ity and presumption have already seized upon 
your minds, fitted for better things ; if, in the em- 
ployment of th'e powers of thought, you look only 
to your own distinction^ and care not for the ends 
for which they were given ; if the name of genius 
has more influence upon your minds than the 
name of truth ; if, in short, in your own bosoms 
you feel, that opinions are become valuable to 
yoa> not because they are true, but because they 
mtefree^ pause, I beseech you, before you advance 
fiurther. You are hazarding every thing that is 
most dear to the mind of man ; — ^you are hazard- 
ing your fame^ your usefulness, and your salva- 
tioii ; — and you are sacrificing, for the vadity of 
an hour^ every thing for which every generous 
and noble mind lives, and would wish to live. 

I cannot speak to your age, my brethren, with 
all the language which this place would justify ; 
I will speak to you only on the principle of your 
education ; and 1 will request you, in the first 
place^ to look back^ from that eminence upon 
which you stand, to the past ages^ which you can 
pow snryey with the calmness of philosophy. 
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Look back^ then^ to those names or td those works' 
which the stream of aneient time has brought tsr 
yoa; to those names which first have warmed 
your hearts to glorj ; which are made sacred to 
you by the first impressions they gave yon of the 
greatness of your nature, and of which these early 
impressions are confirmed by the voice of every 
age that has succeeded tiiem ; — look back, 1 be- 
seech youy to such names ; and ask yourselvea 
what was their character ? you will find that it 
rests in this alone, that they were the fSollow<- 
ers of truth, — that they devoted all their pow^ 
ers to that mighty pursuit, of which conseienee 
prescribed the end,-— and that neither the ne^toel 
nor the applause of their age could seduce tbent 
from the lofty path which was presented to them* 
They are gone, and the grave has covered them 
for many hundred years ; — but they live in th* 
memory of mankind ; they breathe, even to pn^ 
«ent times, the instructions of virtue, and the siBB* 
timents of piety ; and, with an immortality eilt^ 
blematick of their own, they will remain to ^evety 
future age, the friends and the benefactors of thd 
world. 

Look back, I beseech you, on the other hand) 
to a different history; to the history of those 
whose names degrade the era of their existence) 
whose genius has been devoted only to the corrap* 
tion of private morals, or the destraction of pab* 
lick virtue, and whose works remain^ amid ttt 
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stream of lame^ as ihA monoments of human infk- 
my |--4ind ask yoarselvcs what also was their 
character ? what was the imperious motive which 
ccrald thus dissolve all the obligations of con- 
science^ and all the foundations of honourable 
fiime ? you will find that it rests in simple vanity ; 
in the wish to be distinguished by the freedom^ 
when they could not be distinguished by the 
truth t)f their opinions f and in the dark despe- 
ration of sacrificing every thing for which the 
virtuous live^ for the sake of a base and momen- 
tary fame. They too aif^ gone^ and the grave has 
sheltered them from the scorn and indignation of 
man. But their works remain^ to diffuse poison 
tiirough every future race^ to entail the vice and 
guilt by which their authors can no longer profit^ 
upon every succeeding generation ; and to mark 
to mankind^ to what a length and continuity of 
guilt the liberty of thought can go^ when it ceases 
to be the servant of God^ and becomes the slave 
€f its own malicious vanity. 

From this prospect of the past^ turn your eyes^ 
my young friends^ to the prospect of the future. 
There is a voice at that altar^ and there is a voice 
in the altar of your own hearts^ which speaks to 
you of immortality. Listen then^ I beseech you^ 
to itjsi prophetick declarations ; and while you fol- 
low in dread pursuit the spirits of those who have 
gpne before you, ask yourselves in what man- 
jdkms these di&rent characters ought now to 
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, I dwell ? When yba follow the path of the fini^ 
i of those who have devoted here all the powers of 
understanding to the discovery or the support of 
those truths by which G od is glorified^ and man 
made wiser and better, — your imagination assumeB 
the confidence of faith, and you see them now 
the companions of the just whose spirits are made 
perfect, — the associates of the wise and good of 
every age, — the friends of the angels and the 
archangels who beat the errands of mercy amid 
unnumbered worlds, and surrounding the. throne 
of Him, whom, through the veil of mortality, they 
dared to seek, and whom now ^^ they see, not 
^' darkly, but as He is/^ 

If you follow the path of the second, of those 
who have prostituted the noblest gifts of nature 
to the purposes of their own selfishness ; and 
who, in raising themselves to the distinction of 
an hour, have trampled upon all the most sacred 
and genuine truths of their being, — where is it^ 
my brethren, to which the conscience of yooi 
imagination leads, and who are the fit eompan- 
ions of such spirits ? Tour eye, perhaps, recoUs 
from the prospect ; yet, remember, my friends, 
that the fundamental principle of nature is jos- 
tice, — ^tbat <^ what a man soweth, he must also 
'^^ reap ;'^ — ^' that of those to whom much is given, 
^^ much must be required ;'^ and that learning and 
genius, while they carry with them the highest 
honours of wliich man is capable, carry with 
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them, at the same time, the deepest responsibili- 
ty which his nature can either contract or pay. 

On that magnificent career, my young friends, 
you are now entering* Science is opening to 
you all her stores of honour and of usefulness^ 
and the prayers of parents and of friends are 
following you, when you are unconscious of them. 
-^Pause then, I beseech you, in the calm morn- 
ing of your day, and form to yourselves the high 
resolutions by which it may be afterwards dis- 
tinguished. Look back with the eye of memory 
to the past, and see on what foundations all the 
lasting honours of men are founded ; — look for- 
ward with the eye of faith to the future ; and, 
while you see the different issues of moral being, 
ask yourselves to which of these classes of exis- 
tence you wish to belong. But first, and most of 
all, let the dawn of your being be sanctified by 
the devotion which becomes those who are called 
to be the servants of God ; let the first fruits of 
yonr understanding be offered to the service of 
Him whose inspiration gave it ; and while you 
look forward to the final issues of your existence, 
let it never cease to be yonr prayer, that you may 
think and act like all the wise and good that have 
gone before you, that so your ^^ latter end may be 
'' like theirs.^' 
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ON THB GENERAL FAST, FEBRUARY 8, 1809. 



St. Matthew xvi. 3. 
^*Gaa ye not discern the signs of tlie timeg t" 

In these words, our Saviour replied to the nfr* 
tional prejudices, and to the national arrogance 
of the Jewish people. It was with them (even 
under their peculiar dispensation) as it is with 
mankind in general. They valued themselves as 
being the favourite people of Heaven : they con* 
eeived that no errours or vices of their own could 
ever forfeit the covenant made with their fathers : 
and they forgot, amid the pursuits of temporary 
power, all the promises which, their peculiar 
records gave of a spiritual kingdom^ and of a 
moral dominion. 

The occasion on which these memorable words 
were spoken, was the following : — 

^^ The Pharisees also, with the Sadducees, camp, 
'' and tempting, desired him that he would shew 
'^ them a sign from Heaven.* He answered^ and 
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^^ said unto them^ when it is evening ye say^ it will 
^^ be fair weather^ for the sky is red ; and^ in the 
^^ mornings it will be foul weather to-day^ for the 
^ sky is red and lowering. O ye hypocrites ! ye 
^ can discern the face of the sky^ but can ye not 
^^ discern the signs of the times ?^' 

In these words^ there are two things remarka- 
ble :— 

1.. The first is the assertion that there are signs 
of the times : that^ as in the natural worlds there 
are signs established by the beneficence of Heaven^ 
from the observation of which the business of life 
may be carried on; so in the moral world, in the 
conduct of individuals and of nations, there are also 
signs, established by the same beneficence,' from 
which the thoughtful mind may foretel the conse<* 
quences that must follow, and from the observation 
of which it may regulate its future conduct. It is 
«pon this foresight, upon this interpretation of the 
signs that individuals or nations exhibit^ that the 
wise and the vk^tuous of every age can act ; by 
which they are enabled to profit by the expe^rience 
of others : by which they are taught what to avmd^ 
and what to pursue ; and by which they are per- 
petually reminded, that there is in nature a greater 
administratioa than that of men, to which they 
ought to be subject, and that (heir loftiest wisdom 
consists in obeying the signs which that adminis- 
tiation displays. 
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S. The words of the text seem to convey auother 
meanings a meaning of reproach,-«-of reproaeh to* 
the people of that, and of every succeeding genera* 
tion, for their inattention to the indications of 
Heaven. It was not that the Pharisees and the 
Saddacees of that unhappy age were incapable of 
discerning the signs which the times afforded them ; 
it was that they would not discern them. They 
were the parties of that devoted country ; they 
were rivals in power^ in influence^ in consequence ; 
and while Heaven threatened^ and prophecy fore- 
told^ and Rome in consequence was in arms^ they 
closed their eyes to all the signs of Heaven and of 
earth ; and, under the hypocrisy of religion, were 
ardent only for the low and momentary ends of 
vulgar ambition. 

Whenever, my brethren^ a nation is assembled 
before the Throne of GoA; — ^whenever, in the 
midst of publick danger or calamity^ the command 
of a sovereign unites the voices of his people ill 
supplication for the assistance of Heaven^ I know 
not that there is any subject of meditation more lit 
for so solemn an occasioi), than that which is sug- 
gested by the words of the text 

It is not in obeying the ritual of a prescribed de- 
votion, — it is not in merely following the multitude 
into the house of God, and joining in words which 
the heart neither weighs nor feels^ — that the 
solemn duty of days like the present can be per* 
formed. It is in raising our thoughts to the ad- 
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mmistratioii of the aniverse; — in eontemplating 
the laws which the Almighty has given to the social 
world ;— ^]Q marking, amid the calamities of na- 
tions^ the operations' of His justice^ and His wis* 
dom ; and, by thas observing the signs of His will^ 
in learning the path of onr duty. From the dis- 
tractions and the miseries of the world, religion 
calls as into the Temple of GoA ; and the voice of 
<mr Savionr there meets us to say, that, amid all 
the desolations around us, there are signs of the 
care and the providence of Heaven, and that they 
are exhibited for our instruction. 

If ever there was a period when the signs of the 
times were solemn and portentous to mankind in 
general, and to the inhabitants of this country in 
particular, it is doubtless the present* We are 
spectators of the greatest and most awful events 
upon which the eye of man has ever gazed. We 
have been witnessing for years the progress of that 
mighty sta^am of conquest and of desolation^ 
which has been spreading over the fairest portions 
of the civilized world* Year after year^ we have 
seen it rolling forward its sanguinary tide^ un- 
checked, and unexhausted; and burying in its 
progressive wave^ the riches of nature, the land- 
marks of nations, and all the most venerable insti- 
tutions of human policy. In the last season we 
have seen it pause indeed — but pause only for a 
moment; and, while our hearts were throbbing 
with the hope that a barrier was at last opposed ta 
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its fory^ we have been doomed to see it retant Vnth 
aceomulated force ; and soon (I fear) in spite of all 
the profusion of British generosity^ — ^in spite of all 
the energy (tf British yalonr^ — ^in spite of the sacri- 
fice of the noblest blood which British heroism can 
shed,— -to see it OTcrwhelm that country, which we 
have in vain endeavoured to protect, in the streaai 
of general desolation. Amid the wreck of the^mu 
tions of Europe, tiiis country stands now insulated 
and alone. But we see the torrent gathering 
around us ; — and it is fit that, on such solemnities 
as this, we should raise our eyes to Heaven^ and 
implore the direction and the assistance of Him 
who aTone can say, ^^ hitherto shalt thou com^ 
^^ and no farther ;'^ and who yet may make us- the 
instruments of his power, ^^ in stilling the noise of 
^^ the waves, and the madness of the people/^ ^ 
^ It were to be ignorant or inattentive to the signs 
which the times present to us, to say that they 
were the consequences of military prowess^ and 
military numbers alone. The wwld, in its histo« 
ry, has seen many conquerors, but it has seen 
them, too^ checked in their career, and driven back 
into the regions which nursed them. There is 
hardly a nation upon earth, which has not (at least 
in the annals of its earlier story) its tale to tell^ ef 
national prowess and independence ; — which has 
liot to number the hosts that were brought in array 
against it ; and which does not point, with exulta^ 
tioD, to that illustrious page of its history^ which 
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eontains the narrative of their defeat and disgrace. 
There is^ in tmth^ so deep and so active c love of 
country in the bosom Of mankind ; — ^there are so 
many cords of affection by which it is wonnd 
round the heart of man ;^--there is so much energy 
in freedom^ so much "elevation in publick yirlue^ 
and> even at the last^ so much fortitude in despair^ 
tiiat we may take for granted^ whenever nations 
Ml prostrate before the sword of an invader^ that 
the origin of their fall is not so much in external 
violencey as in internal decay; — and that there 
must have been some previous and overpowering 
causes in the nature of government itself^ which, 
alone could reconcile the .hearts of men to the 
wretchedness of ignominy and submission* 
'"' What have been the civil «r political causes 
which have led to the general ruin in which we see 
all the nations of Efurope involved ; — ^what were 
the seeds which have been sown, and which have 
now sprung up into legions of armed men, it is the 
business of the historian and the philosopher to in- 
vestigate. It is the duty of this place, my brethren, 
it is the duty of all of us in days Like the pre* 
sent, to direct our iittention to a greater inquiry. 
It is our duty to look to the moral causes which 
have been operating ; to discern the national sins, 
which are now visited by so much national suffer- 
ing ; and, when we see the mighty tragedy con- 
cluded, to learn the moral which it is destined to 
^nvey to us^ and to every future people. 
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In such an inquiry^ 1 fear, we shall be ai no 
loss in discerning the signs of the evils that have 
airivecl : nor is there any one of ns^ perhaps^ so 
regardless of the times in which we have livedo 
as not to have felt some prophetick fears of what 
was coming upon the earth. 

We shall discern them^ in the first place^ in the 
corruptions of religion ; in the sins, of that proud 
but servile hierarchy^ which poisoned, at its 
source, the spring of more than mortal life ;*— 
which cherished superstition only that it might 
ensure obedience ; — and which bound the noblest 
Acuities of the human soul in chains, that it 
might make them the instruments of its own iem*. 
poral and impious power. ; 

We shall discern them, in the second place, in 
the sins of statesmen ; in those maxims of political 
conduct which sacrificed justice to experience ; 
which gave to cunning and deceit the names of 
wisdom and of policy ; and which never hesitated 
to waste the blood and the treasures of iialions,. 
to gratify either the rivalship of kings, or.tiie am- 
bition of their ministers. 

We shall find them, in the third place, in the 
iajustice of internal government; in the exclusioD 
of the great body of the people from all share in the 
administration of their country ; — in the haughfy 
neglect of their rights^ their interests^ and their 
feelings; — and in the subjugation of the whole 
social system to the will of certain individuals^ or 
certain hereditary orders of men. 
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We shall find thein^ in another view^ in every 
country we contemplate^ in the personal vices of 
the great and the powerful ; in that licentiousness 
of mannersr^ which never fails to be the conse- 
quence of superiority to laws and to publick opin- 
ion ; — which offends the minds of men^ at the 
same time that it corrupts them^ — and which^ by 
a fatal contagion, reaches not only into the busi- 
ness, but into the bosoms of all who are below 
them. 

We shall find them, in the last place, in the 
guilt of genius and of talents ; in that base prosti- 
tution, by which they who were destined by Hea- 
ven to be the instructors of mankind, have lent 
themselves either to be the slaves of power, the 
panders of courtly vice, or the apostles of sedition ; 
and, for the sake of a guilty celebrity, have trem- 
bled not at dissolving, at one time, all the ties of 
private virtue, and, at another, all the obligations 
of social duty. 

Such have been the signs of ihe times In which 
we have lived ; the signs, in some degree or other^ 
in every country of the continent, of those coming 
calamities which we are now doomed to behold ; 
and which, though they were derided by the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees of their day, vi^ero 
signifieant to every religious and every thoughtful 
mind, of the dissolution of the nations which pre- 
sented them. They signified, that whenever vicci 
and injustice, and oppression reign, the period of 
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society has arrived : — ^they signified^ that Heaven 
visits the sins of those who govern mankind^ by 
alienating the hearts of the governed ; — and ihat, 
whatever may be the instinctive love of country^ 
there is a limit of duiy^ beyond which the heart of 
the citizen is eold^ and his hand is feeble : — ^they 
signified^ that when once the vital principle of soci- 
ety is gone^ its natural termination is approaching ; 
--^nd that^ although it may retain the form and 
semblance of strength^ it is yet destined to dissolve 
at the first touch of the steel of the invader. 

— '''^ When thy judgments are in the earth^'^ saith 
the prophet^ ^^ the inhabitants of the world will 
^^ learn righteousness.'^ — It is in these words^ my 
brethren^ that the great moral of the tragedy of 
nations is to be found. It is in them we are re- 
minded^ that there is a throne of justice in nature } 
— ihat there are laws of righteousness prescribed 
to nations as well as to individuals ; — ^that when- 
ever the happiness of the whole is sacrificed to the. 
power or the interests of the few^ the seeds pf dis- 
solution are sown ; — that the means by which the 
Almighty visits the sins of society^ is not by the 
Visitation of the earthquake or the pestilence^ but 
by the silent operation of the principles of human 
nature itself; — and that the same instincts which 
first assemble men into society^ are destined to se- 
parate them again; whenever the ends of society 
are not fulfilled. 
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It is upon this awful and prophetick spectacle, 
that you, my brethren, and the people of this coun- 
try, now look. Years have been passing, and in 
•very one of them you have seen the same si|;nt 
accomplished; What impression it is to make 
upon your minds, I presume not to say ; I will re- 
peat only the awful words of the Saviour of the 
world, that these are the signs of the Providence 
of Heaven, and that they are given that ye may 
discern them. 

Were it the inhabitants of any other country whom 
it was now my duty to address, I know not that I 
eould add to these words any accents of political 
comfort : But in this country, I thank God that 
X can, and that I ought to add words, not only of 
comfort, but of animation. I dare not say, indeed, 
that we partake not in the infirmity or in the guilt 
of human nature. I dare not say, that there is 
no where injustice in our rule, nor oppression in 
our government. I dare not say, that, in Ickiking 
at the annals of our day, the eye of science will 
find every thing wise, or the eye of piety find 
every tbing virtuous. But in the great and ^- 
gantick sins of other nations, I do trust I may 
nay that we have little participation. I trust tliat 
there is among us a living spirit of religion, of 
patriotism, and of private virtue. I trust, that 
the peculiar blessings with which Providence has 
visited us ; that that reformation which purified 
9ur religion, and that revolution which fixed onr 
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constitution^ have given to the people of this land 
a corresponding character of religious principle^ 
and of civil energy^ vi^hich neither prosperity can 
corrupt^ nor adversity subdue. I trusty that the 
breath of freedom^ wrhich the lowest among us in- 
hales with his birth^ while it has poured prosperity 
through every vein and artery of the state^ has 
poured along with it the spirit of loyalty^ the vigour 
of patriotism^ and the energy of independence. 
Amid the waves of the ocean^ I trust we shall still 
present to mankind the beacon which may enlighten 
and direct them : and that^ among the millions of 
our population^ there is not one heart so base^ or 
one arm so coward^ as to shrink from sacrificing 
life itself, in defence of the majestick fabrick of our 
laws, and the grey hairs of our anointed Sovereign. 
Yet, — whatever may be our hopes^ and whatever 
may be our prayers, let it never be forgotten what 
are our dangers. They are not the dangers of a 
day, or of a season. The clouds which so long 
have hung around us, seem now to be gathering into 
the final storm. From one end almost of Europe 
to the other^ we see the various nations which in- 
habit it marshalled asainst us. We see their min- 
sled forces wielded by that powerful am which 
victory has strung with new vigour; and their 
march directed by that penetrating eye, which 
marks, with cool decision, wherever nature, or 
policy, or vice, has made us vulnerable, and which 
permits no slumber of peace to quench its malignant 
ambition. 
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If such be the signs of the times^ they are to us 
the sutntnons to duty. Amid the sunshine of pros- 
perity, there is a character of national gayety and 
levity, which suits^ in some degree, with the cha- 
racter of the times, and which may be forgiven at 
least, if it is not approved. But the hours of dan* 
j^er demand another character 5 and the voice of 
Heaven calls then for loftier purposes, and sublimer 
energies. In such hours, it calls upon vice to pause, 
and folly to think, and party to be silent. It calls 
•upon tlie citizen of every rank to prepare his mind 
for the scenes that may follow ; to remember what 
are the blessings which are included in the nnmt 
of his country ; and to supplicate from Heaven that 
strength which may enable him, in its hour of peril, 
to defend and to save it. It calls upon the great 
and the affluent to lay their wealth at the feet of 
their country ; to vindicate their distinction, by the 
distinction of their patriotism ; and to scorn every 
calculation of private interest, when the interest of 
their native land is in danger. It calls upon the 
poor man to harden his Aiind against the conflict 
in which he must act or suffer; to brave those 
additions to penury, which the struggle for national 
existence must produce ; and to prepare himself, 
in the last rank, to defend the humble cottage, 
which is yet the abode of liberty and of religion* 
But chiefly you, my young friends ! It is you, 
chiefly, whom the voice of religion now summons 
to duty. Tou are entering upon the stage of time ! 

«7 
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and upon that stage great interests are depending^ 
and great events are to be transacted. In yoDP 
day^ the fate of your country will^ to all human 
appearance^ be determined : and whetlier it is to 
exist ot to fall, will depend upon the wisdom of 
your councils, and the vigour of your arms. It is 
a time, therefore, for you to encourage in your bo- 
soms all the native generosity of youth ; to scorn 
every vice that can debase, and every folly that 
can enervate ; to train your minds for scenes of firm 
enterprise and high achievement^ to clothe your- 
selves in the armour of that faith in which you 
jvere baptized; and, with the lofty devotion of 
freemen, to swear to Heaven and to mankind^ 
never ;to surrender to a tyrant the inheritance you 
have received from your fathers. 

Do you want motives, my brethren, to animate 
you to duty ? They are around you, — ^they are in 
every scene of that country, which is now " like 
^^ the garden of Eden before you,^^ and which the 
sword of a conqueror would convert into a ^^ deso- 
^^ late wilderness.^^ The names you bear are the 
names of patriots and of heroes ; the ground on 
which you tread has been often wet with the blood 
cf the invader ; the mountains of your country riso 
anmnd you, to remind you that on their summits 
no hostile banner was ever reared ; and that from 
them the eye of your ancestors saw the tide even 
of Uoman invasion roll back. 
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Do you want examples^ my young friends ! to 
direct your patriotism ? Go not to the records of 
other countries or of other climes. Go to the an- 
nals of your own country ; to the examples which 
every page of them presents to you, and which 
t6ach you how the patriot can live, and how the 
freeman can die. — Go to that recent page which is 
yet wet with your tears ; to the example of that il- 
lustrious man,^ whose uncoffined remains repose, 
alas, far from the sepulchre of his fathers ; but 
whose ascending Spirit now lets fall the mantle of 
its glory, to cover the land which gave him birth ; 
and who has left to mankind a name at the sound 
of which, in every succeeding age, the heart of the 
patriot will throb, — when tyrants shall have ceased 
to reign, and when the world shall have awakened 
to truth, to victory, and to freedom. 

» Sir John Moore. 



SERMON XVI. 



ON AUTUMN. 



Genesis xxiv. 63. 
*^ And Isaac went out to meditate in tlie field, at the eyen-tide.^ 

« 

However much the necessities and the duiies 
of life call upon us for activity, there are oth^ 
principles of our being which lead us to meditation. 
The same divine inspiration which bath given us 
understanding, hath provided also the scenes in 
which it ought to be employed ; and the perfection 
of our nature consists, not in the separation, but in 
the union of contemplation and of action. ^^ To 
^^ every thing," says the wise man, ^^ there is a 
^' season ;" and, if there are times when the Day- 
spring summons us to activity, — there are time£^ 
also, when, like the patriarch in the text, we are 
invited to '' meditate in the field, at the even-tide.^^ 

In the generality of men, however^ there is some 
secret unwillingness to be employed in the labour 
of meditation ; — there is a kind of gloom that is 
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very early associated with it in the minds of the 
young ; and when manhood arrives^ the prospe* 
rous are too gay, and the active too busy, to listen 
to the voice that suggests it. It is thus, that, even 
in good minds, some of the most beneficial propen- 
sities of their nature are insensibly obliterated ; — 
that all the inviting and propitious seasons of 
thought and of solitude are neglected ; — and that 
their attention turns unconsciously from tlie very 
scenes where the benevolence of nature has provi- 
ded for them the amplest sources of tranquillity 
and of repose. 

I wish, at present, to present some views in 
opposition to this prevailing weakness ; — to shew 
you, that if there are seasons when the inspiration 
of the Almighty calls us to meditation, it is to 
lead us to wisdom and to happiness ; — that there 
is an established train of thought, which such 
seasons necessarily awaken ; — and that in the 
even-tide, as well as in the sunshine of life, the 
same great ends are pursued^ by which He that 
made us wisheth that we should not only be wise 
here^but become wise unto salvation. 

1. Inhere is an even-tide in the day, — an hour 
when the sun retires, and the shadows fall, and 
when nature assumes the appearances of soberness 
and silence. It is an hour from which every 
where the thoughtless fly^ as peopled only in their 
imagination with images of gloom ; — it is the hour^ 
on the other hand^ which, in every age, the wise 
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bave loved^ as bringing with it sentiments and 
affections more valuable than all the splendours 
of the day. 

Its first impression is to still all the turbulence 
of thought or passion which the day may have 
brought forth. We follow, with our eye, the de- 
scending sun, — we listen to the decaying sounds 
of labour and of toil, — and, when all the fields 
are silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness 
to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them from 
the agitations of society. From this first impres- 
sion ^ there is a second which naturally follows 
it ; — in the day we are living with men, — ^in the 
even-tide we begin to live with nature ; — ^we see 
the world withdrawn from us, — the shades of 
night darken over the habitations of men, and we 
feel ourselves alone. It is an hour, fitted, as it 
would seem, by Him who made us, to still, but* 
with gentle hand, the throb of every unruly pas- 
sion, and the ardour of every impure desire ; and, 
while it veils for a time the world that misleads 
us, to awaken in our hearts those legitimate af- 
fections which the heat of the day may have dis-^ 
solved. There is yet a farther scene it presents 
to us : — While the world withdraws from us, and 
while the shades of the evening darken upon our 
dwellings, the splendours of the firmament come 
forward to our view. In the moments when earth 
is overshadowed. Heaven opens to our eyes the 
radiance of a sublimer being ; our hearts follow 
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the iueeefsive splendours of the scene ; and while 
we forget^ for a time^ the obscurity of earthly con- 
cerns^ we feel that there are " yet greater things 
^^ than these/^ and that we " have a Father who 
^^ dwelleth in the heavens^ and who yet deigneth 
/^ to conjsider the things that are upon earth/' 

Such is the train of thought which the even- 
tide of the day is fitted to excite ; — thoughts seri- 
ous^ doubtless^ but inviting ; — which lead us daily^ 
as it were, to the noblest conceptions of our being ; 
— and which seem destined to return us to the 
world with understandings elevated, and with 
hearts made better. 

S. There is, in the second place, an ^^even- 
^^ tide'' in the year, — a season, as we now witness, 
when the sun withdraws his propitious light,-^ 
when the winds arise, and the leaves fall, and 
nature around us seems to sink into decay. It is 
said, in general, to be the season of melancholy ; 
and if, by this word, be meant that it is the time 
of solemn and of serious thought, it is undoubtedly 
the season of melancholy ;-7— yet, it is a melan- 
choly so soothing, so gentle in its approach, and 
so prophetick in its influence, that they who have 
known it feel, as instinctively, that it is the doing 
of God, and that the heart of man is not thus 
finely touched, but to fine issues. 

1. It is a season, in the first place, which tends 
to wean us from the passions of the world. Every 
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passion^ howeTer base or unworthy, is ytt eki- 
qoent. It speaks to us of present enjoyment ;-«— 
it tells us of what men have done and what men 
may do, and it supports us every where by the 
example of many around us. When we go out 
into the fields in the evening of the year, a diffe- 
rent voice approaches us. We regard, even in spite 
of ourselves, the still but steady advances of timow 
A few days ago, and the summer of the year wai 
grateful, and every element was filled with life^, 
and the sun of Heaven seemed to glory in his 
ascendant. He is now enfeebled in his power ; 
the desert no more ^^ blossoms like the rose ;^ 
the song of joy is no more heard aniotig the 
branches ; and the earth is strewed with that foil* 
age which once bespoke the magnificence of sum* 
mer. Whatever may be the passions which soci- 
ety has awakened, we pause amid this apparent 
desolation of nature. We sit down in the lodge 
^^ of the way-faring man in the wilderness,^' and 
we feel that all we witness is the emblem of oar 
own fate. Such also, in a few years, will be oar 
own condition. The blossoms of our spring,-^— the 
pride of our summer will also fade into decay ;-— 
and the pulse that now beats high with virtuom 
or with vicious desire, will gradually sink, and 
then must stop for ever. We rise from our medi*^ 
tations with hearts softened and subdued, and we 
return into life as into a shadowy scene, where 
we have ^^ disquieted ourselves in vain/^ Sath 
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16 the Irst fanpremon which the present seetie of 
nature is fitted to make upon us. It is this first 
impression which intimidates the thoughtless and 
^^ S^y 9 ^^^^ indeed^ if there were bo other 
refieetions that followed^ I know not that it would 
be the business of wisdom to recommend such 
meditations. It is the consequences^ however^ 
of such previous thoughts^ which are chiefly valua- 
ble; and among these there are two which may 
well deserve our consideration.- 

Si. It is the peculiar character of the melan- 
choly which such seasons excite^ that if is generaL 
It is not an individual remonstrance ;— it is not 
tiie harsh language of human wisdom^ which too 
<illen insults^ while it instructs us. When the 
winds of autumn sigh around us^ their voice 
gpeaks not to us only^ but to our kind ; and the 
lesson they teach us is not that we alone decay, 
but that such also is the fate of all the generations 
of man« — ^< They are the green leaves of the tree 
^ of the desert, which perish and are renewed.'^ 
In such a sentiment there is a kind of sublimity 
mingled with its melancholy ;— our tears fall, but 
they fall not for ourselves ; — and, altliough the 
train of our thoughts may have begun with the 
selfishness of our own concerns, we feel that, by 
the ministry of some mysterious power, they end 
in awakening our concern for every being that 
lives. — ^Yet a few years, we think, and all that 

now bless, or all that now cojivulse humanity 
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will also hate perished. The mightiest pagean- 
try of life will pass, — the loudest notes of triumpk 
or of eonquest will be silent in the grave; — 
the wieked, wherever active, ^^will cease from 
^ troubling/^ and the weary, wherever soffermg^ 
^^ will be at rest.'' Under an impression so 
profound, we feel our own hearts better. The 
cares, the animosities, the hatreds which society 
nay have engendered, sink unperceived from our 
bosoms. In the general desolation of nature, 
we feel the littleness of our own passions ; — ^we 
look forward to that kindred evening which time 
must bring to all ; — we anticipate the graves of 
those we hate, as of those we love. Every un- 
kind passion falls, with the leaves that fall around 
us ; and we return slowly to our homes, and t» 
Uie society which surrounds us, with the wish 
only to enlighten or to bless them. 

8. If there were no other effects, my brethren, 
of such appearances of nature upon our minds, 
they would still be valuable^ — they would teach 
us humility, — and with it they would teach «» 
charity. In the same hour in which they taught 
us our own fragility, they would teach us com- 
miseration for the whole family c£ man. — ^Bnt 
there is a farther sentiment which such scones 
inspire, more valuable than all ; and we know 
little the designs of Providence, when we do not 
yield ourselves in such hours to the beneficent 
instincts of our imagination* 
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It ki the uDvarying cbaraeter of nature^ amid 
all its scenes^ to lead ua at last to its author ; and 
it is for this final end that all its varieties have 
«uch dominion upon our minds. . We are led by 
the appearances of spring to see His bounty ;— 
we are led by^ the splendours of summer to see 
His greatness. In the present hours^ we are led 
4o a higher sentiment ; and^ what is most remarka- 
ble, the very circumstances of melancholy are 
these which guide us most securely to put our 
trust in Him. We are witnessing the decay of 
the year ; — we go back in imagination, and find 
that such in every generation has been the fate 
of man ; — we look forward, and we see that to 
such ends all must come at last ; — we lift our 
desponding eyes in search of comfort, and we 
see above us, One, ^^ who is ever the same, and 
^' to whose vears there is no end.'^ Amid the 
vicissitudes of nature, we discover that central 
majesty ^^ in whom there is no variableness nor 
^^ shadow of turning." We feel that there is a 
God ; and, from the tempestuous sea of life, w« 
bail that polar star of nature, to which a sacred 
instinct had directed our eyes, and which burns 
with undecaying ray to lighten us among all the 
darkness of the deep. 

From this great conviction, there is another 
sentiment which succeeds. Nature, indeed, year- 
ly perishes ; but it is yearly renewed. Amid all 
its changes, the immortal spirit of Him that made 
it remains ; and the same sun which now marks 
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vtith his receding qty the aatamn of the year^ will 
again arise in his brightness^ and bring along with 
him the promise of the spring and all the magnifi- 
cence of summer. . Under such convictions^ hope 
dawns upon the sadness of the heart. The 
melancholy of decay becomes the very herald of 
renewal ; — the magnificent circle of nature opens 
upon our view ; — we anticipate the analogous re- 
surrection of our being ; — we see beyond the grave 
a greater spring and we people it with those whe 
have given joy to that which is passed. With 
such final impressions^ we submit ourselves gladly 
to the destiny of our being. While the sun of 
mortality . sinks^ we hail the rising of the Sun (tf 
Aigbteousues^^ and^ in the hours that all the hon« 
ours of nature are perishing around us^ we pros- . 
trate ourselves in deeper adjuration befwe Uua 
who ^^ sitteth upon its throne.'^ 

Sucb^ my brethren^ are the sentiments to which 
the scenes of nature we now witness insensibly 
lead us^ aud such the final conclusion of that train 
of thought which they naturally occasion ; — sentii< 
ments solemn indeed^ (as I have said) but sublime^ 
which remove us for a time from life^ only to make 
ns anticipate something greater ; — and which lead 
ns^ as if by some mysterious cbarm^ from the bo* 
6om of melancholy^ to the highest hopes and con- 
solations of our being. If^ then^ ^^day unto day 
^^uttereth speech^ and year unto year teacheth 
^^ knowledge^'' let not the follies or the gayeties of 
life withdraw us ficom these kind ^d salntaiy ad* 
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monitions. Whatever may be #ur age qp eondi- 
tion^ nature^ in these hours^ has its lessons to ns 
all ; — lessons whieh all may read^ and all can 
feel ;-->-and which come to as with that gentle and 
unreproacbing voice^ whieh delights while it in*- 
straets us, and whieh marks the flne education of 
Uim who is the Father of our spirits. 
. Let then the young go out, in these hours, un- 
der the descending sun of the year, into the fields 
of nature. Their hearts are now ardent with 
hope, — with the hopes of fame, of honour, or of 
happiness ; and in the long perspective which is 
before them, their imagination creates a world 
where all may be enjoyed. Let the scenes which 
they now may witness, moderate, but not extin« 
gfiish their ambition :— ^while th^y see the yearly 
desolation of nature^ let them see it as the emblem 
of mortal hope ; — while they feel the disproportion 
between the powers they possess^ and the time they 
are to be employed, let them cany their ambitious 
eye beyond the wdrld ; — and while, in these sa* 
cred solitudes, a voice in their own bosom corres- 
ponds to the voice of decaying nature^ let them 
take that high decision which becomes those who 
feel themselves the inhabitants of a greater world^ 
and who look to a being incapable of decay. 

Let the busy and the active go out, and pause 
for a time amidl the scenes which surround them^ 
and learn the high lesson which nature teaches in 
the hours of its fall. They are now ardent Mrith 

AUAedeeiref ^^uHrtalily ;^-*aad fiuaei and inters 
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esty and pleasora^ are displayiDg to them their 
ehadowy promisea ; — and^ in the vulgar race of 
life^ many weak and many worthless passions are 
too naturally engendered. Let them withdraw 
themselves for a time from the agitations of the 
world ; — ^let them mark the desolation of summer, 
and listen to the winds of winter, whieh begin to 
murmur above their heads. It is a scene which, 
with all its power, has yet no reproach ; — ^it tells 
them, that such is also the fate to which they must 
come ; — that the pulse of passion most one day 
beat low ;— that the illusions of time must pass ;-^ 
and ^' that the spirit must return to Him who gave 
^^ it.'^ It reminds them, with gentle voice, of that 
innocence in which life was begun, and for whieh 
no prosperity of vice can make any compensation; 
—and that ang^l who is one day to stand upon 
the earth, and to '' swear that time shall be no 
^^ mwe,'^ seems now to whisper to them, amid the 
hollow winds of the year, what manner of men 
ought they to be, who must meet that decisive hour* 
There is yet another description among those 
who hear me ; — there is an even-tide in human life, 
a season when the eye becomes dim, and the 
strength decays, and when the winter of age begins 
to shed upon the human head its prophetick snow. 
It is the season of life to which the present is most 
analogous ; and much it becomes, and mueb it 
would profit you, my elder brethren, to mark the 
instrueticms which the season brings. Th» dpring 
aiMl the summer of your days are gone, afid with 
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them^ not only the joys they knew^ but many of 
the frieods who gave them. You have entered 
npon the autumn of your being, and whatever may 
have been the profusion of your springs or the 
warm intemperance of your summer, there is yet 
a season of stillness and of solitude which the 
beneficence of Heaven affords you, in which you 
jmay meditate upon the past and the future, and 
prepare yourselves for the mighty change which 
you are soon to undergo. 

If it be thus, my elder brethren, you have the 
wisdom to use the decaying season of nature, it 
brings with it consolations more valuable than all 
the enjoyments of former days^ In the long retro- 
spect of your journey, you have seen every day 
the shades of the evening fall^ and every year the 
elouds of winter gather. But yon have seen also^ 
every succeeding day, the morning arise in itii 
brightnessi, and in every succeeding year, the 
qpring return to renovate the winter of nature. It 
is now you may understand the magnificent Ian* 
gtiage of Heaven, — it mingles its voice witih that 
of revelation, — it summons you, in these hours 
when the leaves fall, and the winter is gathering, 
to that evening study which the mercy of Heaven 
has provided in the book of salvation : And, while 
the shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode 
of death, it speaks of that hand which can comfort 
and can save^ and which can conduct to thoser 
^f igreen pastures, and those still waters,^^ where 
thera is an eternal spring for the children of God. 
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GTenesis xliii. 27» 28. 

■•And Joseph asked them of their welfiuv, and said. Is joor lather 
wdl 7 The old man of vfaem ye spake, is be yet alire ? And thef 
answered, Onr fother is yet aliye. And they bowed down theii^ 
beads, and made obeisance/* 

• 

These were the words of the patriareh Joseph/ 
one of the most distinguished personages whom 
we meet with in the early history of the worlds 
and from whose pathetiek story the infant mind 
receives its first impressions of genuine greatness!' 
In the preceding part of the narratiife^ we feel- 
all the intei^sts which arise from adventure and 
success. We rejoice in that event by which the 
inhumanity of his brethren is leading to the pun- 
ishment it deserves ; and while we contemplate^ 
with satisfaction, the hand of Providence which 
is conducting this interesting story, we yet trem- 
ble as we proceed, lest the conceptions we had 
formed of the character of Joseph, may be lost in 
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aeeompliflbment of the dread revenge which 
was then placed in his power. It is the simple^ 
but pathetick question of the text, which retoWe* 
all our doubts. The words^ <^ is your father yet 
^ alive ?'' let ns at once into his heart. We see 
a mind which neither injury could harden nor 
prosperity corrupt ; which looks back with uodi* 
ininished affection to its first Kind its purest attach* 
ments; — which hails with thankfulneis the intel- 
ligence^ that that father now Uves^ who^ amid all 
]iis distance^ and all his greatnei^s^ has never been 
forgotten ; and in these workings of nature in his 
tmcorrupted bosotfi^ we readily anticipate all the 
exquisite virtue which he is afterwards to display. 
It is with a sentiment similar^ I trust, to the 
|;rateful joy of the patriarchy that we^i my brethren, 
ttikd all the people of this land are now assembled. 
The beneficence of Heaven has permitted ns to 
Iritness an event which it is rarely ^ven to the 
brevity of human life to see ; and it has been met 
With feelings which exalt patriotism into devotion. 
«^Amid the calamities of war, and the sufferings 
of nations, the majestick multitude of the British 
people are, in (his moment, prostrated in thanks 
ftilness befiU^ that God, by ^^ whom Kings reign^ 
^and Fringes minister justice ;^ and while coeval 
ttirones are deserted of their possesiors^ or aref 
trembling to their fall, the grateful spirit of tios 

emmtry approaches with firm step tlie flurone dT its? 
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iovereign^ and places upon liis grey hairs the 
crown of patriot glory. 

Twice only^ and that in the dark and distant 
ages of onr history^ has the eye of the citizen 
opened upon a spectacle so sublime ; and ere it can 
again return, the eye of every one that lives will 
long have been closed in the grave. In a moment 
of such deep and various sensibility, I feel that it 
becomes me to limit myself to a few simple obser- 
vations, — ^happy only in being pennitted to unite 
my humble voice with that of my country, and in 
being able ^^ to bow my head in obeisance before 
^* the King of Kings,^^ while I say, with the afibc 
tionate gratitude of the children of Israel, ^^ our 
^^ father is yet alive.'^ 

It is in general, I fear^ a veiy rude and unthink- 
ing estimate that men form of the character of 
sovereigns ; and there are prejudices very com- 
mon in the world, which induce it to demand, from 
those who govern mankind, qualities altogether 
incompatible with the welfare or the liberty of 
those who are governed. — The imagination oC 
youth and of ignorance is dazzled with the splen- 
dours of the legislator and the hero ; — the vanity 
of nations is gratified by the glory of conquest^ and 
with the tale of extended dominion ; — and tiie 
world, in general, judging from this high and ro- 
mantick standard, are apt to conceive that no cha- 
racters become a throne, but those which display 
these lofty or sanguinary features^ They forge^ 
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meanwhile^ that such qualities are applicahle only 
to scenes of turbulence or barbarity ; — ^they forget, 
Ihat nature bleeds while the hero triumphs, and 
that the enei^es of the legislator involve also the 
;powers of the despot ; — they forget, that while the 
individual thus raises himself in their estimation, 
he rises upon the degradation of every other rank 
in society ; that virtue is not hereditary like the 
throne ; and that the same unlimited powers which 
form at times the patriot and the hero, form, in far 
greater profusion, the oppressors and the tyrantik of 
the world. 

But whatever, in the infancy of nations, be the 
glory of the legislative mind which gives society 
its first foundation, or whatever, in subsequent 
times, be the dark utilities of the conqueror, whose 
exterminating sword is the instrument of divine 
justice in avenging its crimes, it is the lofty and 
unshared privilege of this country to say, that such 
is not the legitimate character of its sovereigns ; 
and the citizen of Britain has little known to esti- 
mate the character that is worthy of its throne, 
when he assimilates it to any situation either of 
ancient or of modern greatness. Inheriting a con- 
stitutional throne, to which its former agitations 
have now lent almost the stability of nature, and 
wielding a sceptre which has been given, and not 
wrested from his people, the sovereign of this coun* 
try is invested, not with the vulgar terrours of 
power, but with the majesty and sanctity of law ; 
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and the chaxwter of his greatneM^ tike &ai uribirii 
reigns in the government of the oniverwi it to bt 
diseemed in the silence of order^ and in 'tiia steadiii 
ness of regulated wisdom. Enthroned andd tha 
waves of the oeean^ and at a distance fieem the 
insults of every enemy^ it is his prerogative to msA 
unmoved amid all the conflicts that may assail faioi^ 
-^to delegate to the brave of his pec^le th9 powen 
which he must not descend to employ himsetf ^«» 
and to make the winds and the waves tiie messes* 
gers of his justice or of his mercy to mankind. 

The attitude^ therefore^ which becomes him^ is 
not that of the legblator^ or the hero^ but thai el 
flie FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE ; — the virtues whieb aoil 
flie majesty of his situation are not those whieli 
dazzle^ but those which bless mankind ;— ^and the 
radiance which ought to surround his throne^ in nqt 
that of personal and dangerous greatness^ bnt thai - 
of le^mate power^ and paternal authority^^ 

Such is the character which belongs to tiie4Hive« 
reign of this country ; — such were the sentimenhi 
which dwelt in the mind of our present sovssreign^ 
when^ in the first hours of his reign^ he made it his 
proud boast that he was bom a Briton^ and wken 
he took that solemn oath to his people, whidi hss 
given the firm consistency of principle to his reignf 
*^and such, in this hour, after the long trial of filly 
years, are the virtues which it is the privilege of his 
people to know, and their pride to acknowledg6« 
Amid all the agitations of that extended period |*-- 
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aiud flie jtM$ qI a reign more arduoiui and more 
•VMtftd tMa any that has occurred in the hiatorj 
tC mankind ; when society Ims been assuming a 
ttxm form, and when causes have begun to operate^ 
vrhich may ehaage, in many respects, all tlie socjial 
fastitatiims of men, — his path has be^i ever tiie 
amiple bnt majestick path of duty. Firm to (he 
dUigstions which he first contracted to liis people, 
m^he has identified his own glory witti the glory of 
their emistitution, and leaving, with the lofty spirit 
ci a king of Kngland, less fortunate nations to re* 
4ress their wrongs, or to remedy their sufierings, — 
ke has sought only to maintain inviolate the mighty 
ifystem which he was born to rule, and which h^ 
)md swoni to maintain* While he has thus sought 
|» deserve the affection of his people, it is his sin« 
^lar foftune to have gained it, — to have reigned 
0ver men of kindred honour, and kindred honesty ; 
-w?to have found, amid all the turbulence of faction, 
and all the proftigacies of party, that the affections 
rf his subjects were still with him ; — to have seen 
Ids country ascend, amid all its difficulties, to an 
ewinenoe in wealth, in dignity, and in consequence, 
which no eye of his ancestors had vntnessed y-^ 
ymd, even in the present hour of danger and of 
Ularm, to see it display a magnitud^of power, and 
l^sume an attitude of greatness, which, at the com^ 
mencement of his reign, the enthusiasm of patriotism 
itself durst not have ventured to foretell. 
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The duties of the throne, howerer, 
viitoes ; and he who is destined to leign mrer n 
firee people, is ealled by Henren, not on|y to ho 
their sovereigo, hot thur model, — to go b^bm 
them in the road of pietf and ▼irtne, and to gpra 
to the morals and manners of his age, the alamf 
of his prorailing example. How these dntiss 
have been aeeomplished,— -what haye been tho 
private rirtoes that adorn the throne,— and wkti 
has been the tenoar of that exam^e, thraii|^ tte 
long period i^ half a eentory, the pioos gprati- 
tnde of the people of this eonntry leaves it not to 
the fidelity of the historian to tell, but saxes this 
dar to acknowledn. 

It acknowledges that elevated piety, wfaieh is not 
now only the ornament of his hoary head, but wfaieh 
gave grace to the majesty of his yonthfnl thiOM^ 
and which was the pledge to his people of the high 
sentiments by which his f nture reign and his fotnn 
life were to be governed. It acknowledges that 
parity of domestick manners, which has not only 
been the model, bat still moro the reproach of bin 
subjects; which has given to the nsoal spfendoors 
of the coart the virtaoos simplicity of the cottage ; 
and which has taken from rank and affluence all 
the vulgar apologies of vice, by shewing that to 
noble minds the greatest situations aro the most 
innocent. — ^It acknowledges that patriot seal, 
which has never ceased to glow for the improve- 
ment of Ids country, which, selecting from the 
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VArietieg of oecupation that fandamental art Which 
^Tes their, power and independence to nations^ 
bas coUeeted the rays of royal favour upon the 
simple labours of the husbandman ; and which, 
passing the limits of his own empire, has sought 
to carry to new and barbarous shores, the bless* 
ings of cultivated life, and the light of revealed 
religion ; — it acknowledges yet farther, that purity 
of taste, which has given even to his hours of 
leisofre and of amusement the character of royalty, 
•—which has disdained every ignoble pleasure 
by which the character of sovereigns has been so 
often degraded, — ^and which has reserved its 
patronage for those finer arts alone which elevate, 
without corrupting the human heart, and which 
ally themselves either to the sublimity of religious, 
or the dignity of moral sentiment 

These are the virtues which this day acknow- 
ledges; — the virtues characteristick of a sove- 
Teign of this country ; which make him indeed 
the father of his people ; and which, in this hour, 
are marked by Heaven, not so much by the splen- 
dours of the court which surrounds his throne, 
or by the throng and acclaim of the thousand 
cities which people his realm, as by the humble 
tears of the aged peasant in the cottage, who 
numbers his years by his reign,*— who blesses 
Heaven that his lot has fallen in his days, — and 
who, when he teaches his children the course 
of a virtuous life, points with exulting hand to 
the example of their sovereign upon the throne. 
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not something in them also which is pathetiek ? Is 
there not something which reminds us of the feeble 
tenure by which all onr affections are held^ and 
which points^ with but too intelligible a hand^ to 
that future and inevitable day, when other tears 
than those of joy and gratulatiou are to flow. 

It is, indeed, the melancholy condition of out 
nature ; but let it never be forgotten, that it is this 
melancholy condition itself which gives origin to 
some of our purest virtues ;— it is this conscious- 
iiess,--*-it is these trembling anticipations- — which 
teach us all the tenderness of duty ; which multi- 
ply our cares as nature seems to withdraw tha 
object of them from our arms ; and which prompt 
ns to strain only more ardently to our embrace, ths 
fading form that so soon must leave it. 

And Joseph said, ^^ Haste you, and go up tints 
*^ my father ; and say unto him, come down nnts 
^^ me and tarry not ; and thou shalt dwell lik the 
^^ land of Goshen, and thou shall be near unto me, 
^^ thou, and thy children, and thy children's cliil<^' 
^^ dren, and thy flocks and thy herds, and all ttat 
'' thou hast ; and there will I nourish thee> thoi^ 
^^ and thy children, and thy household, lest evw 
'' thou shouldst come to want'' 

These were the grateful resolutions of Joseph t 
and such are, my brethren, on this day, and in ttii 
place, the resolutions that become the people of 
this land* 
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Boitiy (as the greater part of us have been) be- 
neath his palenflil reign ; sharing in the honours 
which the virtaes of a sovereign ever throw ov^ 
his age^ and in the blessings which Heaven sheds 
i^Hm the throne that is ^^ established by righteous- 
^ ness il^ carried (in evety year of this long peri- 
od) as we and all our interests have been in his 
boson^ and remembered in evety day in every 
prayer which he has ofiered to Heaven, ours is now 
the grateful duty to nourish his ^ey hairs with the 
tenderness ^ children; — to guard, with jealous 
love, the throne which he fills, alike from foreign 
injury, and from internal insult ; — to press, with 
more affectionate loyalty, to our bosom that aged 
liead, over which adversity has shed oth» sor- 
rows than those of time ; — ^to smooth with fond 
hands, that inevitable path, which conducts vir- 
tue as well as glory to die grave ; — and to ask^ 
with fervent prayer, that his remaining course may 
be like that of the summer sun, when he sets at 
last, slowly and serenely in the west^ amid th^ 
Uessings of a grateful world. 

These are the resolutions whieh befit this ^ae^ 
«nd this hour, — ^the resolutions which befit a great 
people, who, while they know their ri^ts, ac- 
knowledge also their duties; — the resolutions 
which give the sensttiiUties of love to the energies 
«f loyalty ;— rwhieb proclaim to the successors of 
the thnme, the path of gennine glory ; — and whicly 
aaud all the guilt and all the miseries ^ society^ 
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testify to Heaven and Earth, that there is yet <me 
throne which is founded in justice, and' one people 
who can honour virtue. 

• 

Tou have now, my friends and fellow-citizens^ 
performed the solemn duty of this day ; — ^you have 
obeyed it as men, by presenting the offering of 
your united thanksgiving upon the altar of the 
^^ King of Kings ;" — you have hallowed it, I trust, 
as Christians, by making the wretched partakers 
of your joy, — ^by visiting the prisoners in their 
affliction, — by ^^ undoing the heavy burdens, and 
^^ letting the oppressed go free/' 

You are now to return into a happy world, — 
to meet the multitude of your brethren and fellow- 
citizens, — and to partake in the diffusion of the 
general joy. Go then, with these high remem- 
brances in your bosom, and open your hearts to 
the sublimity of that sentiment which unites the 
feelings of a free people, and add your voices to 
that prevailing song, which never wakens without 
bidding the British heart beat high with thoughts 
of patriotism and triumph ; — go, ere yet the day 
closes its proud festivity, and assemble your chiU 
dren about you, and, while the voice of thank- 
fulness is yet loud and long around them, seize 
the auspicious moment to impress upon their glow- 
ing hearts the love of their country. Tell them, 
that these are the honours due to a patriot sove- 
reign; — tell them, that the purest breath which 
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Heaven lends to awaken the virtues of the throne^ 
is the gratitude of the people ; — tell them^ that 
while the adulation of slaves is vice^ the loyalty 
of free-born men is virtue ; — and while you raise 
their youthful hands in thankfulness to God^ that 
their inheritance is given them in a free country^ 
teach them^ in that sacred moment^ to pledge their 
youthful hearts to love^ and their youthful arms to 
defend it. 




SERMON XVIII. 

6n the consolations which the gospel affords undbh 

the natural evils of life. 



St. Johk ix. 1. 

<* And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his 
birth ;^And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind ?— Jesus answered, 
neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents : but that the woclui 
of God should be made manifest in him.'* 

Among the questions which were proposed to 
our Saviour by his disciples, there is scarcely 
any one of a deeper or more interesting nature, 
than that which is related in the words of the 
text. Wherever we pass through life, we see 
scenes of melancholy, of misfortune, and of wretch- 
edness ; and the great question of every human 
heart, is What is the end or purpose of these 
afflictions of our nature ; and upon what princi- 
pie are we to account for them, in the administra- 
tion of a benevolent God ? It is a question which 
has been asked in every age, and which has 
received various solutions, according to the know- 
ledge and capacity of those who examined it* 
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But it is in the power of the Son of God al<me 
to give the satisfactory solution ; and it is one of 
the greatest privileges of his followers to know 
the reply. 

All the evils or calamities with which human 
nature is afflicted^ are reducible to two great class* 
w^ or divisions; and in one or other of them, 
•very suffering or sorrow may be included. 

The first and the greatest 4)f these is^ that 
which arises from ourselves ; — the sufferings 
which arise from errour, or from sin. To this 
important class of human miseries^ the answer of 
our Saviour in the text does not apply ; and with 
regard to such evils, there are two very impor- 
tant observations to be made both with regard to 
their origin, and their end. 

Such evils, be they of what extent or of what 
kiagnitude they may, are not the appoiutmeuts of 
God, — they are the productions of our own will, 
— they are the consequences of our own conduct ; 
~-and so far are they from arising from his will, 
that they all arise from opposition to it, and from 
neglect or disobedience of those great moral 
lawjs, which he has given as the fundamental 
principles of our b^ing, and of our happiness. 
The second observation which applies to this 
class of miseries is, that, while they derive their 
origin from our own infirmity or guilt, their final 
purpose is to restore us, by repentance, to the 
innocence and the happiness we had lost. It is 
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for this great end, that every vice and every folly 
lias its own appropriate and propqrtioned suffor- 
ing ; — it is for this purpose, that the bosom .of the 
guilty is filled with so many dark and instinctive 
fears ; — it is for this purpose, that evil, in so many 
awful and conspicuous shapes, is made to pursue 
sin, that even the spectators of the scene may be 
made wise by the sufferings of others^ and return 
from the deepest tragedy of their nature. with 
hearts made wiser and better. With regard to this 
first class, then, of human miseries, it is 4>bviou8, 
that it derives its origin from man alone, and that, 
even amid all its prevalence or intensity, the spirit 
of God is ever operating ^^ to overcome evil with 
^^ final good.^^ 

The second class of human sufferings are those 
which arise, not from ourselves, but from the Jaws 
to which our nature is subject ; — the evils which 
the ignorant every where ascribe to chance and to 
time, and which the wise and the pious ascribe to 
the will and providence of God. Of such evils, 
the world affords us many examples ;— of such, 
our own hearts are ever forming many fears ;— 
and with regard to such, it is of deep consequence 
that we should listen, not to the voice of our own 
despondent hearts, but to the blest revelations of 
religion. When, either in ourselves or in others, 
we see it is guilt that is punished ; — we feel the 
justice, and we perceive the end. But when inno- 
cence suffers ; — when it is upon the head of the 
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pious and the good that afflictions fall^ we are not 
so easily satisfied ; and it is often the most crael 
aggravation of calamity itself^ that the innocent 
sufierers are apt to doubt the mercy of Heaven ; 
io fear^ like the disciples in the text^ ^^ that they 
'^ or their parents had sinned^'^ and that the mis* 
fortunes they endure are rather punishment than 
trial. — It is this class of evils, peculiarly, to which 
the ever memorable answer of our Saviour has 
respect. It was an innocent sufferer whose mis*^ 
fortunes he then commiserated and cured ; and it 
is to such, in every future age^ that the mighty and 
consoling language of his reply is addressed. 
The subject, therefore^ my brethren^ is one which 
has its interest to every human heart ; and what 
tills incident contains for our comfort and instruc- 
tion^ I shall now endeavour very briefly to explain 
to you. 

1. You will observe then^ in the first place^ the 
situation and condition of the poor sufferer in the 
text. It is not easy to conceive any being belong- 
ing to the race of man more obscure or depressed^ 
He is a blind man $ — he is left by his parents (as 
we learn in the sequel of the story^) to the compas- 
sion of the world ; — he sits by the wayside to im- 
plore it ; and it is accident alone which seems to 
bring him within the notice of our Saviour and his 
disciples. No situation of human nature can be 
conceived more lost^ more insignificant^ or more 
forgotten than this which first presents itself in the 
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pictm^ } aiu) yetf when we l^apu the whole^ wben 
Wf see thc) eopeluniov of th^ f toryi over thU ^ 
«ertad and hopeless b^ing we aee the eye of Provi- 
denee immediately impendingyr^— we se^f even bo- 
fore hie birth, the importaot c^stipy determined, 
which hie caUmity was to falftl ;^^we see, thijt 
In him^ the ^^ works of ^pd were to be made Wft9» 
4^ifeet;^^ and that the eure of an indrndoftli eQ 
neglected and obscure that we know neither bl# 
liistory nor name^ was yet to be the source IBf 
instruction and of comfort to many miUiQU^ of 
Biankindy in every aucceeding i^ge of the QospeL 
Theve is nothing in language^ or in all the poweFf 
of reasoning, which can so powerfully evinoe tfi 
us the great truth of the Providence and perpetnul 
care of God^ as this simple and unadorned U/^ 
It tells us^ at once, that to his eye all hearts arf 
open^ all sorrows known^ and that no secret 9U& 
feriog is hid from him ; that wherever the creation 
of Ood extends^ the works of God will be per* 
formed ; and that wherever^ in his system, there 
are mourners, iu the same system there art the 
means of consolation. 

2. Tou will observe, in the second place, my 
brethren^ the nature of the calamity whieb it 
represented to us in the words of the text It if 
that, of all human suflferings or misfortunes, whick 
is at once the most hopeless and the most irreme- 
diable ; in which no exertion of the suffereF kink 
eelf can avail, and in which no benevolent Ubov 
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«f «tltt!f» cAii Impe for ttm^Aj. Tl^e pb&t mka 
tpon tire wayside vrikn not odlj hlinA, but WM 
born blind. It Is in this rery eircnmstanee ; in 
{be bopeletts nattire of the calamity, that the gr^at 
Md eonsoliiig lesson of the story consists ; and 
it was purposely ta one tf horn no htaviaiii powet 
ttmld relieve, that the Son of God ftrrk^, to sheifr 
liis diseiples then, and for etet, fhaf there at'e 
^eater powers in existence than tboib 6f AtttA ; 
that the power of God is liihited by nothing bnt 
hifi Will ;-^that the things which Mil ifllpbssiMe 
unto man, are possible nnfo Hidi;-^and that 'Bt 
Who in one mighty homr silid ^^ Let there be li^ 
* und there was light,^ c*n, in every honr, ^thisi 
liis light to arise over the most hopeless iaid mbKt 
benighted condition of the human sonl« 

3. Yon will observe, in the third p^M6^ Af 
brethren, the character of the person who beeoittei^, 
In so conspicuous a manner, the object ^ the di^ 
Vine mercy. The cireuinstanees transinitfed tb 
ns, with regard to him, &t€ ftw ; but they ift% of 
t natnre to afford ns full instrnclion. ^^ifiTeither 
^ this man nor his parents^ had sinned.'^ Tlie 
affliction with which he was visited was not the 
result of his own folly or guilt, but the appoint^' 
Kttent of Him who made him ; and in his coiidnet 
under it we discern all the marks of resignation 
tnd geiinine devotion. He comipblinfil not ;-^fai 
Ikbportunes not ; — he sits humbly by the waysidi 
lb teibeive the eha:^ty of the ptmtrtgfitHf withcMt 
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it ; and, aa we read in the sequel of 
the story, seems to fill np the vacant hours of a 
benighted life, with the consolations of a yet im^ 
perfect faith, and with confidence in the God of 
liis fathers. It is the character, of all others, 
which the gospel loves, and which it loves to 
form ; the character of humble patience and.subr 
missive piety ; — the character of silent and uuos- 
tentatious goodness ;-— the character of that simpl^^ 
but sublime devotion which humbles itself in all 
situations before the throne of wisdom, and which 
carries virith it the promise of being yet exalted. 
To such a character, the wor;d, indeed, pays little 
attention. But it is precious in the eyes of Him 
^< who seeth in secret/^ It is to such sufferers 
who sit by the wayside of life, and whose heads 
are loaded with affliction, that the Saviour of the 
world still comes ; — and it is to the eyes which 
are blinded with tears, that he opens the prospect 
of that mightier time, ^^ when the works of God 
^^ shall be made manifest.'^ 

Such are the instructions which seem to arise . 
from the memorable incident recorded in the text. 
They are instructions adapted in mercy to all, in 
the condition of our present being ; to the inhabit* 
tants of a world, where changes and chances 
seem to reign ; where the prosperous and the jhap- 
py are yet conscious that they have no abiding, 
place ; — and where happiness is ever embittered 
by the remembrance of the facility with which it 
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may be lost Amid this shadowy and unsabstau* 
tial scene^ they teach us^ that there reigns One 
eternal and parental Mind ; that no conditioni 
which it contains is too low for his love^ or too 
great for his power ; that life^ with all its varietifui| 
is only a preparatory scene in which faith may be 
exercised^ and hope cultivated^ and charity ex- 
panded ; and that the only immoveable founda* 
tion of human happiness is in obedienee to Uia 
laws, and in resignation to His will. 

But to you^ my afflicted brethren, to you, who- 
ever you may be, who come from the house of 
mourning or of affliction, the words of the text have 
a still nearer application. It was for you that this 
miracle was performed. — It is your eyes that are 
opened in the person of the poor sufferer in the 
Gospel ; and it is to raise your minds from the 
doubts and the despondencies which ever mingle 
themselves with affliction, that the memorable ob- 
servations of our Saviour himself were made. 
, Do you then doubt, in the first place, with the 
natural despondency of sorrow, whether you can 
be the objects of the care of Heaven ? and whether 
your condition can attract the observation of the 
God of Infinity ? Go back, my afflicted brethren^ 
to the poor sufferer in the text, and reflect on the 
circumstances in which you find him ; — remem- 
ber, that over him and over his deserted fatCj 
the eye of Providence was yet watchful j — that^ 
ere his birth; the circumstances of his suffering 
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and hU reward were designed ;-— and Aa*^ firwl 
tbn obscure and naaeless beings the providenea 
of God hath brought instraetion and comfort ta 
every age and generation of mankind* WhatoTei^ 
then, be the abode to which yon retnm, goy my 
brethren, with the belief, that there the same God 
is present ; — ^that no event has happened then, 
without his permission and appointment ;^j-^aiia 
you, the same Saviour is sent who was sent ititii 
him ; — ^that, to the eye of faith, his gospel pfe&etitt 
more glorious prospects than those which Qpene4 
upon the eyes of the blind ;-~and that, for the sami 
purpose he comes to you, as he came to him^ tbaly ia 
the restoration of your afflicted souls, the love and 
the power of your Saviour may be made manifest 
J)o you tremble, in the second place, (With a 
fear but too closely allied to affliction,) thai for 
your sorrows there is no reteedy?-^hat hop6 
arises no more for you, and that there is nopoWM^ 
in nature which can give you again what yoif 
have lost Come, my desponding brethten> t^ 
the recollection of the memorable event we are 
considering. Nothing that you can experience la 
so lost, so hopeless, so apparently impossible^ as 
the bestowing of sight upon '^ one tlmt was boni 
^ blind,^' and yet all this was done. There ii^ 
then^ a power in nature, which can relieve all the 
sufferings of the human soul ; — there is a lather 
in nature, who permits the afflictions of the iikn6* 
eent^ only that he may relieve them by greater 
joy. These are the lessons which this important 
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Jneideftt teaehef ; and tliere w no calamity of «af» 
feriqg ttatnrie to whieh they do not apply. I9 U 
undo? the 1m« of health or of strength that you 
labowi my bKihren9 and are age and disease eom*^ 
tog npcm yott ^^ like an armed man ?^^ There U, 
Uk the universe of God^ another state of being ) a 
Ibeing where pain^ and age, and deaths are un- 
ki^wn ; and to tbia state yoa are permitted to 
SU9pire^->-^Ia it under the loss of fortune that yon 
friave, my Inrethren^ under the neglect and forget* 
fulness of an idle ¥rorld5 and under all the secret 
ionrows with which poverty loads misfortune? The 
Itwd which opened the eyes of the blind, points out 
to yoa a state ^ a different kind ; a state where 
tiiere are other eyes than the careless eyes of 
man ;«^wliere there are treasures which admit of 
no corruption ;"^where the virtues which have 
been nourished in secret, will be rewarded openly ; 
im-iind where the noblest distinction will be that 
of those who have ^^ continued patiently in doing 
<^ well.'^ Is it the loss of friends, my brethren, 
diat you lament | of those whom nature and virtue^ 
lias made dear^ and who have wound themselves 
ttound yonr souls by all the ties of habit and of 
love ? It is a case where tears are due ;— it is the 
ease over which, and which alone^ the tears of 
the Son of God himself fell, and the sorrow is 
sacred which he has authiuiai^ed* Yet, tny bre- 
tbmi^ let it never be forgotten^ that it is he who 
wept who himself provides the remedy for yow 
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tears. It is for yoa that be opens the eyes of 
him who was born blind^ — to shew yon^ that eve- 
fy thing that appears impossible to yon is pos'- 
sible unto him ; it is for you that he himself 
passes before your eyes, through the vaUey and 
shadow of deaths that he may shew you that it 
leads only into the sanetuary of 6od ; — and it is 
for you^ and your consolation^ that he returns 
again among those whom he had loved^ to shew 
you, that death will not separate you for ever 
from those you have lost ; — that the aflfeetions of 
yirtuoHs love are as immortal as the being that 
feels them; — and that where he and they are^. 
you may hope^ in one great hour^ to be^ and to 
be for ever reunited with them. ' 

Do you fear^ in the last place^ my brethrenyw 
with a timidity inseparable from affliction^ that 
you are unworthy of these hopes ;-— that your 
days of obedience and exertion are gone^ and that 
you have nothing now to offer to heaven^ but the^ 
ruins of a frail and of an useless being ?. Gome 
again^ my brethren^ and look upon the situation 
of the poor sufferer in this story. Nothing 
surely in human form was ever more sunk or 
more useless for all the usual purposes of life^- 
and yet it is in these very circumstances, that the- 
greatness and the usefulness of his mind is founds; 
It was that secret piety which the eye of. the 
world could not see, which distinguished .him in 
the eye of the Almighty ;^t was that fervent 
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«oiif dence in the God of Israel, which brought 
the Saviour of the world to hia relief x — it was 
the humility of his sublime submission^ which haa 
Blade him of more usefulness to marfkind, than 
all who ever yet filled the thrones, or awakened 
the admiration of a lower wo^ld. Whatever then, 
may be the homes to which you return, carry 
with yon, my afflicted brethren, the remembrance 
of his virtues. If it be not in the light and sun- 
shine of life that you are now to act, believe that 
there are virtues belonging to solitude and to 
shade ; and that, wherever virtue can be exerted, 
there honour can be won. Believe, that in the 
^^ sight of him who seeth in secret," the tear of 
submission is sacred, and the prayer for assist- 
ance is heard ; — that there is a blessedness which 
belongs to those that mourn ; — and that the sor- 
rows of the innocent lead ^^ to that purity of 
^^ heart which shall see Gk>d ;" — believe, still 
more, that (while you are upconscious of it) there 
Is yet an angel present in the ^^ troubled watei's" 
of your soul ; that from your humble and pious re- 
signation, the world around you will receive more 
profound instruction, than from all the activity 
of your prosperous years ; and that, even in the 
depth of your closet, your prayers may bring 
down a blessing upon your children, and lead 
them and your household unto salvation. 

Return, then, my brethren of affliction, to tht 

dwellings which your father has assigned you^ 
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with all the consolations of your Saviour upon 
your souls. Wherever you return, there are 
duties tbat^yet await you; and wherever, in his 
family, tUbre are duties to be performed, there is 
happiness to be gamed. Return with that faith 
which is able not only to overcome the world, 
but to overcome all its woes; — with the belief, 
that no being that God hath made is absent from 
his care, or indifferent to his love; — with the 
belief, that there are no wounds which he cannot 
heal, — no sorrows which he cannot cure, — ^no 
friends whom he cannot restore. Return still 
more, my brethren, with the high belief, that, to 
your eyes, the great veil of nature is rent in 
twain ; that to you is opened a new Heaven and 
a new Earth ; a scene where the pilgrimage of 
time is to close, where all the kind affections tji 
dome stick and of social love will be restored ; 
where from every pious eye the hand of QoA will 
wipe away every tear that it has shed, and where, 
in the great conclusion of existence, ^^ the works 
^^ of God will be made manifest in the reign of 
^^ wisdom, and knowledge, and joy.^^ 

And may the God of all consolation go along 
with you to all your abodes ; — may the Spirit 
thiat proceedeth from him, confirm your faith, an4 
strengthen your hope, and settle your submission ! 
— and, when the years of your trial and your 
darkness are past, may your eyes open upon the 
Saviour you have loved, and upon the friends 
you have lost ! 
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iSERMON XXL 



ON THE FAST, FEBRUARY, 1811. 



Romans xii. 21. 
"^ Be not OTercome of eyil ; but orercome eril with good.*' 

' Again, my brethren, we mre assembled by the 
eommand of the Throne, in one of the most solemn 
of our religious duties ; to humble ourselves before 
.the God of the universe, and, in the midst of na- 
tional calamity, to implore His blessing upon our 
councils and our arms. Year follows year, but 
none of them brings with it any promise of peace^ 
or any pause from the miseries of war ; and the 
wings of time, heavily as they pass by us, are still 
wet with human tears, and still drop with human 
blood. 

There are yet more striking circumstances, which 
the hours in which we meet bring almost involun- 
tarily into our remembrance. 

The whole Christian world are, at this season, 
united in the common service of penitence and 
Vieditation ; — the gates of every church are open 
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were the views of statesmen or of legislators ;*«ff 
whatever even may have been the erroors or the 
gnilt of its conduct^ I yet trust I may say^ that^ 
upon our part, upon the part of the people, of this 
country^ it has never had any other object or end 
than that of justice and of necessity. It has been 
a war which we sought not, and which we were 
unable to avoid ; a war, in which we had nothing 
to acquire, but every thing to preserve ;-— a war, 
in which we have combated not for wealth, <Hr 
fame, or dominion, but for independence, for liber- 
ty, and for existence ; — it has been a war, (in a 
higher view) in which we have combated, not only 
for ourselves, but for the injured and the oppress* 
ed of every people; in which we have fcnrgot 
every national animosity when the cry of theii^ 
misery approached us ; and in which we have not 
hesitated to pour the best blood of our country, 
that we might loose the bands of wickedness, and 
^^ undo the heavy burdens^ and bid the oppressed 
^^ go free,'' and break the iron yoke which ths^ 
arm of conquest has so long imposed upon a pros- 
trate world. — It has been a war (in its highest 
view) of moral principle against immoral power ; 
— in which we have combated for all the laws of 
nature and of humanity ;— in which we have gone 
forth as the champions of the human race; and 
shrunk not from the sacrifice of our treasure or 
our blood, that we might stem the torrent of ini- 
quitous ambition, and restore the reign of freedom 
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and of happiness to mankind. These, and these 
alone, have been the objects of the people of this 
eonntry. Amid the darkest hours which the 
jnodem world has seen, they have felt what was 
due to themselves, and to the ^situation in M'hich 
the Providence of Heaven has placed them ; — 
they have felt that to them, and to them only, 
was committed the sacred fire of truth and liber- 
ty ; — they have held it yet (1 thank God) with a 
firm and unwavering hand ; and they will still 
hold it (I trust in his Providence) until its radi- 
ance shall break through all the clouds that in- 
volve it, and restore the light and life of moral 
day to a dark and to a suffering world. 

In such circumstances, my brethren, and in 
such a contest, the language of this place ought 
not to be that of despondence or of fear. The 
appropriate language is that of the apostle ; ^^ be 
^^ not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil with 
^^ good.'' Be satisfied, that, amid the sufferings 
■and the calamities of nature, the same guardian 
Providence reigns, as amid its prosperities and its 
peace; — ^be assured, that it is in the midst of 
suffering and of trial, that every thing that is 
good, and every thing that is great in the human 
mind, is awakened, and brought forth ; — be con* 
fident that, in the lofty designs of Heaven, evil 
shall ever be overcome with good, and that, in 
the spirit of religious faith, there is a ^^ might 
^^ which can overcome the world^'' and make the 
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Biiiiid of matt superiour to every evil that cm 
aaaail him. Such was the high language which 
the apostle ased to the early Christians^ in the 
disastrous and hopeless days of their weakness 
and persecution. The doctrine was believed^ and 
the prophecy was fulfilled. They met the evils 
of their days with the faith and the obedience that 
became them; — their meek but majestick spirit 
overcame the world that persecuted them ;-~ 
and, ere long, the cross of their Master was 
raised, upon every spot where the martyr had 
perished in the flame. 

It is in such principles, my brethren^ and in 
such an example, that we best can . learn the iBp- 
struction which this day both requires and afibrds* 
However different may be the sufferings or the 
calamities to which we are .exposed, nature^ and 
the Gk)d of nature, are the same ; and if we have 
the . magnanimity not to suffer ourselves ^^to be 
^^ overcome with evil,'^ we may trust in the same 
Providence, that He is able ^^ to overcmne every 
^^ evil with good.'^ 

1. Are you then overcome, my brethren (in 
hours of calamity like the present) witii the dread, 
that the affairs of men are left to chance and 
time ? — ^and that, in the hours of national dis- 
tress, no guardian providence is present ? I ask 
you not to raise your eye to the universe which 
surrounds you, to mark that silent but unceasing 
order, ^^in which not a sparrow falleth to tli« 
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^^ groniid^ without the kmrwledj^e'^ of* him ftai 
made it; — I ask you not t(^¥eeaT to yoarselvcs the 
history of revelation^ and to see, from the cradle ' 
of the infant worlds the eare of a paternal Deity 
unfolding itself with increasing and progressive 
radiance ; — ^I ask you only to lay your hands 
upon your own hearts^-^-^to ask yourselves^ '■ 
whether there be any situation of difficulty or of 
calamity that can happen to man^ which has not 
ite assigned and correspondent doty ?-— whether' 
there be any exigency of private or of publick 
life, where conscience doth not follow us ?— and 
whether there be any scene of time so deserted 
and so dark, where the inspiration of the Almighty 
doth not tell us, what He demands, and what 
taian expects of us ? If this be the great fact of 
our nature, there is then no dominion of chance ; 
.—there is no possible situation of suffering which 
is not foreseen and provided for. In the presence 
of conscience, we live in the presence of Heaven : 
-<-«nd the voice which speaks to man^ in ^^thd 
^< still small voice'^ of his own hearty is the same 
which speaks to the angel and the archangel, 
from amid the sapphire blaze of the eternal 
ibrone. 

%. Are you overcome, my brethren^ in another 
iriew^ in the usual effeminacies of prosperity, with 
the fear that adversity has no compensations} 
and that^ in the hours of hardship and of trial;^ 

Ikeie is neibing but wretchedness and wo ? Rise 
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for a moment^ 1 beeeech yoa, from the conch of 
ignoble pleasnre^ and look with the eye of men 
npon the world that passes^ and the world that 
has passed yon. It has many scenes to shew 
yon of greatness and of glory ; — scenes where yonr 
heart throbs when yon contemplate the capacitiea 
and the energies of yonr nature ; — and where you 
feel that man is ^< indeed but a little lower than 
^^ the angels/' and that his nature is ^^ made for 
<< glory and for honour/' What then are those 
scenes ? — and where is it that yonr eye finds with 
transport the examples it has wished ? Is it not 
in the situations of suffering and of hardship ? 
•—amid the scenes where every base and selfish 
interest was forgot^ and the generous bosom 
knew no motives but those of private or of pub- 
lick beneficence; — amid the scenes where even 
higher motives reigned^*-*and where the saint 
and the martyr disdained the cross and the flame, 
to execute the lofty commission which Heaven 
had assigned them. Where is it, in the same 
manner, that your regards rest, when you peruse 
the annals of mankind ? Oh ! not upon the scenes 
of affluence and prosperity ; — ^not upon the sun- 
shine scenes where every virtue withers, and 
every energy is dissolved ; — ^but upon the dark 
and stormy scenes, where freedom sprung, and 
patriotism glowed, and every energy of nature 
was called forth, and all the noblest passions of 
the human bosom were awakened ; and where^ in 
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ihe midst of hardship and of sufferings a deeper 
happiness was enjoyed, than ever yet fell to the lot 
of ease and of security. It is thus that evil is only 
the minister of good ; — it is thus that, even in its 
darkest aspect, the chastisements of Heaven are 
only the chastisements of a father ; and that, amid 
the tears and the sufferings of his children, they are 
hardened only to the vigour and to the majesty of 
manhood. 

3. Are you overcome, in the last view, my 
brethren, with the fear that evil has attained its 
dominion ? that the present calamities of time are 
incapable of remedy ; and that the world is sink- 
ing into age and degeneracy ? Look, my J^rethren 
of little faith, at the material world around you^ 
and say, has its order, and the beneficence of its. 
order failed ? — have storms or tempests quenched 
the light of day ? — have seed-time and harvest for- 
got to return ? — and has the sun of Heaven become 
wearied in his path, and ceased to pour life and 
light upon a grateful world ? Look to the history 
of the moral world, from its first feeble and barba- 
rous cradle, to the hour in which it now resounds 
with the ti4ad of hostile men, and say, has evil 
alone had the dominion there ? — has nothing but 
the guilt of the tyrant and the conqueror been suc- 
cessful ? — has no progress been made in this long 
period, in knowledge, in arts, or in arms ? — has 
the cause of truth, of virtue, and of freedom never 
been victorious ? — and has the historian of the hu- 
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man race only to record the progremive deeay^of 
it« powers, its knowledge, and its welfiiire^^?"— No| 
my brethren, in the whole of this review, yoa sea, 
on the contrary, that there is a power in natare, by 
which evil of every kind is controlled ; and that^ 
nnder its Almighty guidance, amid all the appa* 
rent calamities of time, the march of the faomaa 
mind has been steady and progressive, to ^^ wia* 
^^ dom, and knowledge, and jey.^' You see the 
occasional visitations of war and of calamity ope«> 
rating upon the moral wwld, like the ocoasimial 
visitations of the storm and ttie tempest opcm the 
material world ; and ending in purifying the moral 
atmosphere, and invigorating Uie powers of mond 
vegetation. From amid all the temporary depres-^ 
sions of the human race, yon see Uiem permaaent^ 
ly emerging into firmer power, and more enlight- 
ened splendour ; — the harvest of the husbandman 
waving over the field which conquest had wet with 
the blood of his fathers $ the hand of the freeman 
pointing with exultation to the moulctering tomb 
where the race of his tyrants and his oppressora 
repose ; — and the voice of the Gospel carrying glad 
tidings to many a people who had ^ long «at in 
^ darkness, and beneath the shadow of death»^^ 
*^*^f1iere Wve beeih many devices in the heart of 
^ man ; but the counsel of God hath tstood, and 
^ will stand for ever/' 

If such, my brethren, be the magnificent eystem 
in which we live ; if there be a moral power iii 
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tore^^ wfaich makes evil only the^ minister of hi 
willy and which is able to ^ overcome evei^ evil 
^with good/' it is in elevating ourselves to eoni- 
denee in this mighty system^ that we best ean dis- 
ehaige the duties of this day. 

We have long enjoyed all the blessings of na- 
fional prosperity; and it hu been ^^in secure 
^ habitations^ and amid quiet resting places,'' that 
ittie Providence of Heaven has given us, for a long 
&ne, our repose. We are now summoned to se- 
verer duties, and are to meet with daiiLer scenes. 
The Sovereign of the universe hath called us to 
the noblest office which he accords to the ministra- 
tion of men, to be the guardians of human nature, 
and of human welfare. To our care he hath com- 
iaitted the present fortunes of the moral world ; 
and whether they are to expire beneath the grasp 
of ambition, or to waken again to life and liberty, 
seems now to depend upon the wisdom of our 
councils, and the valour of our arms. 

There is something, my brethren^ ever anima- 
lias to the haman heart, in the approaeh of great 
duties; but there is something still more animating 
m the approach of those loftier duties to which we 
are summoned by the voice of Heaven ; when we 
are called to march beneatii the banners of Provi- 
dence ; and when we feel ourselves acting as the 
ministers of its will in the improvement cm* renova- 
tion of the wwld. It is in the belief of this lofty 
oommissicm, that tiie inhabitants of this country 
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should on this day be assembled. — ^It is in this 
prayer for assistance to execute it^ that the hour» 
of this day should be employed ; and^ heavy a* 
the darkness may be which hangs upon the future^ 
it is in firm reliance upon the wisdom and benevo« 
lence of Him who leads us^ that we should rise 
from our knees^ and advance undaunted into the 
darkness and the dangers that may await us* Even^ 
if we perish in such a cause, we shall at least perish 
with glory, and in the field of our duiy^ The 
sound of our fall will waken from their slumber the 
prostrate nations that surround us ; and from our 
ashes the breath of Heaven will kindle^ in soma 
future day^ that avenging flame^ which is destined 
to penetrate, and to purify the world. 

If such then be the auspices under which we 
advance, — if such be the ends we pursue^ — let not 
the heart of this country shrink from the dangers 
to which it is still exposed, or from the hardships 
it may be yet doomed to endure. Every thing ih»i 
is animating, — every thing that is commanding in 
nature, are with us. The Providence ci Heaven 
calls us, not only ^^ not to be overcome with evU, 
^^ but to overcome it with good," The shades of 
our ancestors beckon us to follow them in the path 
of freedom and of honour ; — the uplifted hands of 
nations implore us to free them from their chains, 
and to restore them to the liberty and the dignity of 
man. In so high a contest, be the struggles or the 
hQ.rdships that are to await us what they may^ these 
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is yet glory in encoantering them; and I triwt, 
thaty even at this hour^ there is not one British 
heart that would exchange the perilous but majes* 
tiek attitude in which his country stands, for the 
hollow security of any insidious peace, or the base 
tranquillity of ignominious submission. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, my brethren, in our 
calculations of the future, that there is an advantage 
which vice itself ever gives to the virtue which 
opposes it ; and that the efforts of guilt to defend 
itself, aj^e ever destined, by the benevolent laws of 
our nature, to add to its crimes and its dangers. 
In the history of the dark and tremendous power 
that opposes us, who is there that has not read this 
awful progress ? The mask of hypocrisy has long 
jallen ; — the features, the well-known features, of 
tyranny are descried even by the slaves who serve 
it ; — and the weight of military despotism sinks 
every hour with heavier pressure upon the people 
themselves that created it. Year after year, in 
that great but wretched country, either takes some- 
thing from the happiness of private life, or adds 
something to publick suffering. All that once 
distinguished it is gone ; — the gay and harmless 
intercourse of social life is forbidden ; — the voice 
of publick information or instruction is silenced ; 
—-the spy and the informer glide into the sacred 
privacies of domestick confidence ; — and from the 
arms of the mother, the children of her love or of 
her widowhood are torn, that they may swell the 
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ranks of armies^ whose banners she dare not fol- 
low with her prayers. Within these few months^ 
my brethren^ a new and more gigantick step has 
been made. The commerce of the world is to be 
suspended :— the progress of every nation to 
wealth and to independence is to be stopt ; — ^the 
projects of insane ambition are to be pursaed, not 
by the bravery with which its armies can aet^ bat 
by the tameness with which its subjects can suf-^ 
fer ;— -and the world around is to return to a wil- 
demess, that one impious throne may be establish- 
ed upon the ruins of all the former honours of 
humanity.* 

There is a limits my brethren^ to human suflbr- 
ance, and there is an hour in oppression^ wheft 
resolution springs from despair. To that hour^ 
to that avenging hour^ time and nature are ap- 
proaching. ^^ The cup of bitterness is fnll^ and 
^^ there is a drop which will make it overflow.^^ 
Unmarked as it may be^ amid the blaze of mili- 
tary glory^ tlie dread hand is yet ^^ writing on the 
^^ wall" the sentence of its doom ; and however 
late may be its arrival^ the hour is yet steadily 
appi*oaching^ when ^^ evil will be overcome with 
^^ good ;" — and when the life blood of an injured 
world will collect at the hearty and, by one con- 
vulsive effort, throw off the load that has oppress- 
ed it. 

* The ** Continental System** was now in forces 
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While these are the dark and omiiums scenes 
that are passing around us^ there is^ to the people 
ci this country^ in the present hour^ a spectacle 
presented by the beneficence of Heaven^ of a very 
different kind. The clouds that so long have 
hung around the throne have dissolved ; — ^the 
prayers of a loyal people have been heard ; — and 
our aged sovereign again comes forward from be- 
hind the veil of misfortune^ to ascend his ancient 
throne^ and to meet that glad acclaim^ which but 
lately placed the crown of patriot glory upon his 
grey hairs^ and which the ear of the tyrant and 
the despot is never destined to know. 

May it be the omen of better days ! With him 
may the reign of order^ of justice^ and of freedom 
return among mankind ! May the last years of 
his reign experience again all the glory and pros- 
perity in which it began : And may his paternal 
eyes not close for ever^ until he sees that his peo- 
ple CANNOT be overcome ; but that^ in the spirit 
of their country and their faith^ they are able to 
^^ overcome evil with good/^ 
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SERMON XX. 



ON WINTER, AS THE SEASON OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENT. 



Psalm Ixxxir. 6, t>. 

** Blessed are the hieii^ who going through the rale of miserj, ase it 
for a Well ; alid Uie pools are filled with water." 

The words of the text contain^ in their moral 
vie w^ one of the most beautiful allusions which is to 
be found even in the sacred poetry of the Psalmist. 
They allude to that similitude^ so natural to an 
eastern imagination^ of the course of human life to 
a journey through the sandy desert ; — and they 
represent the scenes of joy and amusement with 
which life is interspersed^ ^^ as the green vales of 
^^ the desert, in which water springs," and where 
the weary traveller may find a temporary repose. 
But they represent still more beautifully, in their 
moral view, what is the duty of that traveller ; — 
not to linger around these fountains of ease and 
joy, but to use them only as for a well, to revive 
his exhausted strength,-*-to invigorate his pur- 
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poied resolutions,-— and to send bm forwiu^ 
^^ renewed in his mind^^^ on Ms great journey to 
the promised land. 

I am led; my brethren^ to this application of the 
beautiful allusion in the t^xt, by the circumstanees 
•of the time in which we meet.-— While the annual 
season of education and business has begun^ there 
has; at the same time^ still more lately^ begun among 
us the annual season of pleasure and amusement. 
The young; the gay^ and the opulent; are now 
preparing to enliven the winter of our year with 
artiftcial joyS; and are looking forward to days of 
social mirth, and innocent festivity. It is a mo- 
ment which a benevolent mind cannot look to 
without a kind of melancholy interest. iEven in 
the midst of his sympathy with the mirth of the 
innocent and the young, his heart will be sad with 
the memory of former days ;— when he remembers 
those, now lost to fame, to honour, and to happi- 
ness, who once entered life with hearts as gay^ 
and minds as innocent ;— -and when he thinks^ 
that, in the bright circle of those he sees, there 
will, too surely, be some, whom this season of 
gayety will lead to errour and to folly, and M^ho 
will live one day to curse their fatal entrance upon 
that scene which now they think prodigal only of 
joy and happiness. It is under this impression 
that I now wish to submit to the young of our 
congregation, some very simple observations ; and 
ere they advance upon the road even of innocent 
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amasementy to lay before them some of the dait^ 
gers which await the inordinate love of it. 

1. It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive 
that the amusements of life are altogether f(Hrbid 
by its beneficent Author. They serve, on the con- 
• trary, important purposes in the economy of human 
life, and are destined to produce important effects, 
both upon our happiness and character. They 
are, in the first place, in the language of the 
Psalmist, ^Uhe wells of the desert;" the kind 
resting-places in which toil may relax, in which 
the weary spirit may recover its tone, and where 
the desponding mind may reassume its strength 
and its hopes. — ^They are, in another view, of 
some importance to the dignity of individual cha- 
racter. In every thing we call amusement, theie 
is generally some display of taste and of imagina- 
tion, — some elevation of the mind from mere ani- 
mal indulgence, or the baseness of sensual desire* 
Even in the scenes of relaxation, therefore, they 
have a tendency to preserve the dignity of hqman 
character, and to fill up the vacant and unguarded 
hours of life with occupations innocent at least, if 
not virtuous. But their principal effect, perhaps, 
is upon the social character of man. Whenever 
amusement is sought, it is in the society of our 
brethren ; and whenever it is found, it is in our 
sympathy with the happiness of those around us* 
It bespeaks the disposition of benevolence, and it 
creates it. When men assemble, accordingly, for 
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&e purpose of general happiness or joy^ they ex- 
hibit to the thoughtful eye^ one of the most pleas- 
ing appearances of their original eharaeter. They 
leave behind them^ for a time, the faults of their 
station and the asperities of their temper ;--^they 
forget the secret views, and the selfish purposes of 
iheir ordinary life, and mingle with the crowd 
around them with no other view than to receive 
and to communicate happiness. It is a spectacle 
which it is impossible to observe without emotion ; 
and, while the virtuous man rejoices at that evi- 
dence which it affords of the benevolent constitu- 
tion of his nature, the pious man is apt to bless the 
benevolence of that God, whi^ thus makes the wil- 
derness and the solitary place biS' glad, and whose 
wisdom renders even the hours of amusement sub- 
servient to the cause of virtue. 

S. It is not, therefore, my brethren, the use of 
the innocent amusements of life which is danger- 
'ous, but the abuse of them ; — 'it is not when they 
are occasionally, but when they are constantly 
pursued ; when the love of amusement degene- 
rates into a passion, and when, from being an oc- 
casional indulgence, it becomes a habitual desire, 
^hat thd' consequences of this inordinate love of 
amusement are, I shall now endeavour very briefly 
to a^hew you. 

When we look, in a moral view, to the conse- 
quences of human pursuits, we are not to stop at 
the precise and immediate effects which they may 
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fiieem to have upon character. It is chiefly by the 
general frame of mind they produce^ and the habi- 
tual dispositions they create^ that we are to dettf- 
mine whether theu* inflaence is fortunate or onfor. 
tnnate on those who are engaged in them* In 
every pursuit, whatever gives strength and energy 
to the mind of man, experience teacher to be fk» 
vourable to the interests of piety, of knowledge, and 
virtue ; — in every pursuit, on the contraify, what- 
ever enfeebles or limits the powers of mind, the 
same experience every where shews to be hoBtiile 
to the best interests of human nature. 

If it is in this view we consider the efEdds of Ihe 
habitual love even of the most innocent amnsement, 
we shall And that it produces ttecesearily, for the 
hour in which it is indulged, an enfeebled a«d 
dependent frame of mind ; that in such soanen 
enei^ resolves, and resolution fades j-^hat in the 
enjoyment of the present hour, the pa^st and the 
future are alike foi^otten ; and that (lie heart teaiM 
to be satisfied with passive emotion^ and jHAomei* 
tary pleasure. 

It is to this single observation, my yom^ fnenda^ 
that I wish at present to direct your attention ; ajid 
to entreat you to consider what may be exf.ected 
to be the ejects ef such a character of mind^^at 
your age^ upon the honour and happiness of fiitum 
life. 

1. It tends to degrade all the powers of ihe un- 
derstanding. It is the eternal law of oaiure that 
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truth and wisdom are the offspring of labour^ of 
Tigoar^ and perseverance in every worthy object 
lU ^pursuit. The eminent stations of fame^ accord- 
ingly^ and the distinguished honours of knowledge 
have^ in every age> been the reward only of such 
early attainments^ of that cherished elevation of 
mind which pursues only magnificent end^^ and of 
fliat beroiek fortitude which^ whether in action or 
in speculation^ pursues them by the means of unde- 
viating exertion. For the production of such a 
character^ no discipline can be so unfit as that of 
the habitual love of amusement. It kindles not the 
eye of ambition ; — ^it bids the heart beat with no 
throb of generous admiration ; — it lets the soul be 
calm^ while all the rest of our fellows are passing 
us in the road of virtue or of science. Satisfied 
with humble and momentary enjoyment^ it aspires 
to no honour^ no praise^ no pre-eminence^ and^ con- 
tented with the idle gratification of the present 
hour^ forgets alike what man has done^ and what 
man was born to do. 

If such be the character of the youthful mind, if 
it be with such aims and such ambition that its 
natural elevation can be satisfied, am I to ask you, 
my brethren, what must be the appearances of 
riper years ? — ^what the effect of such habits of 
thought upon the understanding of manhood ? Alas ! 
a greater instructer, the mighty instructer, expe- 
rience, may shew you in every rank of life what 
l^ese etkcts are.-— It will shew you men bom 
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with every capacity^ and whose first yeirs glow* 
ed with every honourable ambition^ whom no 
vice even now degrades^ and to whom no actual 
gnilt is affixed^ who yet live in the eye of the 
world only as the objects of pity or of scom^— « 
who^ in the idle career of habitual amusement^ 
have dissipated all their powers^ and lost all their 
ambition^ — and who exist now for no purpose^ but 
to . be the sad memorials of ignoble taste and de- 
graded understanding. 

S. The inordinate love of pleasure is^ in the 
second place^ equally hostile to the moral character. 
If the feeble and passive disposition of mind which 
it produces be unfavourable to the exertions of the 
understandings it is^ in the same measure as un- 
favourable to the best employments of the heart. 
The great duties of life^ the duties for which every 
man and woman is bom^ demand^ in all situations^ 
the mind of labour and perseverance. From the 
first hour of existence to the last^— from the cradle 
of the infant^ beside which the mother watches 
with unslumbering eye^ to the grave of tiie aged^ 
where the son pours his last tears upon the bier 
of his father^ — in all that intermediate time^ eveiy 
day calls for exertion and activity^ and the mond 
honours of our being can only be won by the stead- 
fast magnanimity of pious duiy. If such be the 
laborious but animating destiny of man^ is it^ my 
brethren, in the enervating school of habitual 
amusement^ that the young are to fit themselvoi 
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for its higb discharge P Is it from hence that the 
legislator is to learn those lengthened toils which 
decide the happiness of nations ; or the warriour^ 
that undaunted spirit^ which can scorn both dan- 
ger and death in the defence of his country ? Or 
is it here^ my young friends^ that experience tells 
you^ you can best learn to perform the com- 
mon duties of your coming days ; those sacred 
duties of domestick life which every one is called 
to discharge, from which neither riches nor pover- 
ty are free, and which, far more than all others, 
open to you the solemn prospect of either being 
the blessings or the curses of society. Alas ! ex- 
perience has here also decided ; it tells you,' that 
the mind which exists only for pleasure, cannot 
exist for duty ; — it tells you, that the feeble and 
selfish spirit of amusement gradually corrodes all 
the benevolent emotions of the heart, and withers 
the most sacred ties of domestick affection ; — and 
it points its awful finger to the examples of those, 
alas ! of both sexes, whom the unrestrained love 
of idle pleasure first led to errour and folly, and 
whom, with sure but fatal progress, it has since 
conducted to be the objects of secret shame, and 
publick infamy. 

3. In the last place, this unmanly disposition 
is equally fatal to happiness as to virtue. It is 
this which is so beautifully expressed in the con- 
cluding words of the text. ^^ Blessed are they, 
^^ who, going through the vale of misery, use it for 
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*' a well ; and the pools are filled with water^ 
It means obviously, that to the wise and Tirtuoas^ 
to those who use the pleasures of life only as a 
temporary relaxation, as a resting-place to animate 
them on the great journey on which they are trav- 
elling, the hours of amusement bring real pleasure ; 
that to them the well of joy is ever full, while to 
those who linger by its side, its waters are soon 
dried and exhausted. It is an observation, the 
truth of which every one must perceive and feel. 
I speak not now of those bitter waters which must 
mingle themselves with the well of unhallowed 
pleasure,— of the secret reproaches of accusing 
eonscience,-~of the sad sense of shmne and dis- 
honour, — and of that degraded spirit, which must 
bend itself beneath the scorn of th6 wotld ^I 
speak only of the simple and natural effect of un- 
wise indulgence ;-^1bat it renders the mind eallons 
to enjoyment ;••— and that, even though the ^^ feon- 
^^ tain were full of water,'' the feverkh lip is mca- 
pable of satiating its thirst Alas ! herb too^ my 
brethren, we may see the examples oflmmirftlly; 
•^ we may see around us every where thti ftial effects 
of nnre49tralned pleasure, — ^the young, sickening in 
the midst of every pure and genuine enjoyment;-^ 
the mature hastening, with hopeless step, to All up 
the hours of a vitiated being ;-^and, what is stiM 
more wretched, the hoary head wandering in the 
way of folly, and, with an unhallowed dotage^ re- 
turning again to the trifles and the amnsemMts of 
childhood. 
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Such then, my young friends, are the natttral 
and experienced consequences of the inordinate 
love even' of innocent amusement, and such the 
intellectual and moral degradation to which the 
paths of pleasure conduct. On that path you are 
now entering, — the season opens to you many va- 
rious sources of enjoymept, — and many a siren 
voice is prepared to invite you to indulgence and 
joy. At such a time, let me entreat you to pause, 
ere you begin your course ; ere th<}se habits are 
acquired which may never again be subdued ; — 
and ere ye permit the charms of pleasure to wind 
aroujid your soul their fascinating pawers. 

Think, with the elevation and generosity of 
your age, whether this is the course that leads to 
honour or to fame ; — whether it was in this disci- 
pline that they were exercised, who, in every age, 
have blessed, or have enlightened the world, — 
whose shades are present to your midnight 
tiionghts,— and whose names you cannot pronounce 
without the tear of gratitude or admiration. 

Think, still more, whether it was to the ends of 
unmanly pleasure that you were dedicated, wheu 
the solemn service of religion first enrolled you ia 
the number of the faithful, and when the ardent 
tears of your parents mingled with the waters of 
your baptism. If they live, is it in such paths 
that their anxious eyes delight to see you tread ?-— 
If they are no more, is it on such scenes that they 
ean bend their venerated heads from Heaven, and 
rejoice in the course of their children ? 
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Bat^ far more than all^ think^ my yoang fnends^ 
cm your entrance upon time's eventful journey, 
whether it was to pursue the course of an idle, a 
selfish^ and an inglorious life, that you were crea* 
ted ^^ in the image of God/' — and that the inspira- 
tion of the Almighiy himself gave you understand- 
ing ?*-whether this was the course which the 
Saviour of the world pursued, and on which he 
hath called you ^^ to follow him ?" — and whether 
this is the character of those " spirits made per- 
^^fect/' who|, after having finished the journey 
«pon which you are now ent^ing^ ^^ stand before 
^^ the throne of that God for ever ?'^ 




SERMON XXI. 



ON WINTER, AS THE SEASON OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 



Psalm Ixxiv. 1 7. 
'* Thou bast made smnmer and winter/' 

Upon a former oceasion, I addressed myself to 
the young of our congregation^ in reference to that 
season of amusement which winter generally 
brings ; and I endeavoured to explain to them 
aome of those dangers to which the unrestrained 
love even of innocent amusement naturally leads^ 
and what are the melancholy effects which it too 
frequently has^ both upon their future conduct 
and happiness. 

There are many others^ however^ to whom win-* 
ter arrives^ beside the young and the gay;-^thero 
are other sentiments than those of joy^ with which 
the hearts of many meet its approach ; and there 
are higher instructions which it is fitted to give^ 
than those which youth alon^ can derive from it. 
It is to this description of our congregation^ to the 
fterious^.the thoughtful^ and. the mature^ that I now 
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wiflfa^ for a few moments^ to address myself; ta 
shew them what are the lessons which they maj 
draw from the appearances they witness^ and to 
suggest to them some of those reflections which 
the season naturally awakens, and which it would 
be wise in us all to render familiar to our minds, 
I have before had occasion to observe, tha^ 
while the great end of the variation of seasons is 
the support and maintenance of the material world 
to which we belong, it has yet also an indirect 
effSBctin the moral and religious instruction of 
man; and that, by this silent means, ^< day unto 
^^ day uttereth unto him speech, and night unto 
^^ night teacheth him knowledge.'^ There ara 
emotions which every where characterize the dif- 
fertint seasons of the year. In its progress, tha 
savage is led, as well as the sage, to see the vaiy* 
ing attributes of the Divine Mind ; — and, in itif 
magnificent circle, it is fitted to awaken in succes* 
sion, the loftiest sentiments of piety which the 
lieart can feel. When spring appears,-r*wbBa 
the earth is covered with its tender green, and Hm 
song of happiness is heard in every shade, it is a 
call to us to religious Hope and Joy. Over th# 
infant year, the breath of Heaven seems to blow 
with paternal softness, and the heart of man wil^^ 
lingly participates in the joyfulness of awakened 
nature. When summer reigns, and every element 
is filled with life, and the sun like a giant pursues 
his course through the firmament above^ it is the 
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season of solemn Adoration ; — ^we see then^ as it 
>frere^ the majesty of the present God; — and 
wherever we direct our eye, '^ the glory of tlie 
^^ Lord seems to cover the earthy as the waters 
^^ cover the sea.'^ When autnmn comes^ and the 
annual miracle of nature is completed ; — ^^ when 
^^ all things that exist have waited upon the God 
^^ which made them^ and he hath given them food 
^^ in doe season^'' it is the appropriate season of 
Thankfulness and Praise* The heart bends with 
instinctive gratitude before him whose beneficence 
^^ neither slumbers nor sleeps^'^ and who^ from the 
throne of glory^ ^^ yet remembereth the things that 
^* are in Heaven and Earth/^ , 

The season of Winter has also similar instruc- 
tions ; — to the thoughtful and the feeling mind it 
eomes not without a blessing upon its wings ;— * 
and peribaps the noblest lessons of religioa are to 
lie^leani amid its clouds and stonns. 

1. -It i% hi Um ifarst plaee^ a season of solemnity^ 
aad the aspect cf ^eipery thing around us is fitted to 
jmall the mind to deep and serious thought. The 
gay variety of nature is no more ;*— the sounds of 
joy have ceased^ and the flowers which opened to 
ihe ray of summer are all now returned to dust» 
The sun himself seems to withdraw his lights or to 
become enfeebled in his power ; and while night 
usurps her dark and silent reign^ the hosts of Hea- 
ten bursjt with new radiance upon our view^ and 
j^anufi through un&tiiomable space their bright 
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caner. It is the seaMNi when we best leam tiie 
Ghfeatness of Him that made us. The appeai»QG0s 
of other seasons eonfine oar regards chiefly to the 
world we inhabit It is in the darkiKss of winter 
that we raise our eyes to ^^ those Heavens whieh 
^^ deelare bis power^ and to that fimament which 
^^«heweth his handy work.^' The mind eicpands 
while it loses itself amid the infinity of being ; and 
from the gloom of this lower worlds ima^nation 
anticipatos the splendours of ^^ those new Heavens 
^^ and that new earth/^ which are to be Hie final 
seats of the children of God. 

But there is still a greater reflection which the 
season is destined to inspu-e. While we eontemr 
^Uite the decajring sun^^-^while we weep over the 
bier of nature^ and hear the winds ctf winter desow 
lating the earthy — what is it that this annual revo* 
lution teaches even to the infant mind ? Is it^ that 
the powers of nature have failed^ that tfie world 
waxeth old^ and that the night of existence is ap- 
proaching? No! It is^ that this reign of gloom and 
desolation will pass ; — ^it is^ that spring will a^ain 
return^ and that nature will reassume its robe of 
beauty. In the multitude of years that have gpnfe 
before us^ this mighty resurrection has annuafUy 
been accomplished. To our fathers^ and the M. 
time before them, the yearly beneficence of Hwveil 
has been renewed ; and^ while the night of wii^r 
has sunk in heaviness^ joy hatk as unifor»l!y at^ 
tended the morning of the spring. 
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. There is no language which can speak more 
intelligibly to the thoughtful mind than this lan*^ 
guage of nature ; and it is repeated to us, as it 
were, every year, to teach us trust and confidence 
in God. It tells us, that the power which first 
created existence is weakened by no time, and sub- 
ject to no decay ;-^it tells us, that, in the majesty 
of His reign, ^^ a thousand years are but as one^ 
*^day,'' while, in the beneficence of it, ^^one day 
^^ is as a thousand years ;" — it tells us, still farther^ 
that, in the magnificent system of his government, 
there exists no evil; that the appearances, which 
to our limited and temporary view seem pregnant 
with destruction, are, in the mighty extent of his 
Providence, the sources of returning good ; and 
that, in the very hours when we might conceive 
nature to be deserted and forlorn, the spirit of the 
Almighty is operating with unceasing force, and 
preparing in silence the renovation of the world. 

Such, my brethren, are the first instructions 
which this season is fitted to bring. — Amid the 
solemn thoughts which it awakens, it leads u6 to 
the contemplation of that boundless Wisdom which 
governs the revolutions of nature ; — amid the 
apparent decay of being, it reminds us of that 
Almighty Power by which all is renewed ; and, by 
the very contrasts which it presents, it tells us of 
the unceasing Goodness of Him ^^ whom both sum- 
^^ mer and winter obey/^ 

S. There is another view of the subject. 

36 
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The seasons of the year, while they all testify, 
tliough with various voice, the attributes of the 
Almighty, have also analcigies to the condition of 
man ; and every language is full of those simili- 
tudes which arise from the progress of the year, 
and the progress of human life. Let me at present 
suggest to you some of the most obvious of those 
reflections which the present season inspires, and 
some of the consolations which the appearances 
of winter dictate to those whose condition may 
resemble it. 

Its first and most obvious analogy is to that of 
old age ; to the darkened eye, and the decaying 
frame, and the hoary head upon which the snows 
of time have fallen. You have arrived, my bre- 
thren, like the year, at the winter of your days, 
but, as in the {bnual revolutions of time. He that 
formed you has not decayed. The same power 
which first called you into being, and spread the 
blossoms of your spring, is now, in his great sys- 
tem, conducting you to the termination of your 
days, and resolving your material frame into the 
dust from which it sprung. It is indeed a season 
of solemnity, but let it not be to you a season of 
gloom ; — it is the same goodness which first led 
you into life, which is now withdrawing you from 
it ; — it is the same unwearied care which presided 
over the hour of your birth that will finally pre- 
side over the hour of your dissolution. Amid the 
desolations of winter, the voice of nature tells yoir, 
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that spring will return, and the earth will be agaiu 
covered with tlie glory of the Lord :--r-Amid the 
weakness and weariness of /Lge, the voice of Rev- 
elation tells yon, that another spring shall visit 
the grave ; ^^ that the dead shall rise, apd they 
^^ shall be changed ;'' and that, in the great des- 
tiny of the virtuous soul, the frailty of man shall 
put on " incorruption ;'' and the infirmities of age 
shall put on " immortality/' 

The second great relation which the season of 
winter has to the condition of man, is to that of 
those who mourn ;'-^|;hose who, in this imperfect 
and unfinished state of being, are suffering under 
the apparent influences of cbance and time. How 
many are there, in every congregation, to whom 
this similitude may apply! — they who labour 
under the pressure of unmerited disease, — or 
struggle with the hardships of hopeless poverty, 
—or weep over the many unforeseen miseries of 
domestiek life ; — they who have on^e known bet-^ 
ter days, and are now consigned, by the cruelty 
of the world, to obscurity and neglect ; — and they, 
far more, who bend over the ashes of those whom 
they loved, and, bereaved of all they held dear, 
refuse the voice of comfort To such mourners, 
to those who in the state of trial are innocently 
suffering, the great language of consolation is 
doubtless that of the Gospel. It is such tears 
which faith alone can dry ; — and it is upon suph 
secret chambers of resigned distress^ ^Mhat the 
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^spirit of God i^eseends^ with healing upon hi» 
irings.'^ Yet let me also remind yoa^ my brethren^ 
that nature too has its Voice of consolation ; — and 
that the same Gk>d who made summer the embleni 
of the duties of prosperity^ has made winter also 
the emblem of the graces of adversity. You have 
arrived, then/ at the moral winter of your being, — 
the night of sorrow is closing over your heads,—* 
and the sun which brightened your former days 
seems to be withdrawing from your view. It is 
the kindred spectacle which nature now presents 
to your eyes. — Yet the sun, you know, will again 
return unto his place in the heavens ; — the clouds 
that shroud the face of the earth will disappear^ 
and the voice of joy will be heard amid the pro- 
mises of another season. Think not, my brethren, 
that the Providence which thus watcheth over 
material nature is regardless of the moral happi- 
Bess of man ; — think rather, that he thus opens 
to you the laws of his government, and that he 
makes the year of nature the emblem of your im- 
mortal year ;->— think, far more, that, in his moral 
system, there is no evil to the virtuous ; and that 
it is not the momentary state, but the final issue 
which is to disclose his eternal design. While^ 
therefore, you see the storms of winter preparing 
the earth for the blossoms of another spring, let 
them be th^ sign to you of those kind severities by 
which he prepares your souls for greater joys ;<-^ 
by which he purifles your desires^ and strengthemr 
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your faith^ and weans yon from the love of a ten* 
porary being ; — and while^ during (he long nighty 
ye behold the splendours of the distant Heave ns^ 
let them point out to your prophetick eye^ that 
region of final bliss^ ^^ those green pastures, and 
^^ those still waters,'^ where, after the wildemesa 
of life is past, there is ^^ rest for the children of 
^' God.'^ 

' I would to God, my brethren, that all of os, 
whether young or old, whether sorrowful or hap- 
py, eould raise our minds to these high medita- 
tions ; and that, while we listened, in the hounr 
of solitude, to the instructions of Revelation, we 
would listen also, in our common hours, to the 
kindred instructions of Nature. It is such habits 
of thought that best incorporate religion with our 
souls ; — that make us see the Deity in every 
scene we visit, and every appearance we behold ; 
— and convert the world, in which the ignorant 
and the thoughtless perceive only the roign of 
chance and time, into the temple of the living and 
the present God. 

Of the innumerable eyes that open upon nature, 
none but those of man see its author and its end. 
Thero is something very solemn in this mighty 
privilege. It is the privilege of a being not 
made to perish with Time, and formed, in some 
greater hour, to know him who inhabitetb Eterni- 
ty. It is the privilege, still more, of that be- 
ings whom^ umid the clouds and darkness of this 
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lower worlds the Son of God came in mercy to 
8eek and to save. 

Let then^ my brethren^ the storms of winter 
blow^ and the rains of Heaven descend. While 
every inferiour nature shrinks from their approach^ 
let us meet them as the signs of the same good- 
ness^ which brings forth the promises of springy 
and fulfils the hopes of the harvest ; — ^let ns see 
them^ as the evidence of that wisdom^ which 
makes momentary evil the source of final good^ 
and which can make the tears which mortality 
sheds^ in a greater state^ to be reapt in joy. What- 
ever may be the natural or moral appearances 
which we behold^ let ns never forget that the 
same Almighty mind reigns amid them all ; — 
that to the wise and the virtuous ^^ all things are 
^^ working together for good ;'' and that, amid the 
winter of our moral nature, that mind is formed^ 
und those dispositions are nursed, which are to 
re- awaken, under the influence of a greater spring ; 
and to exist when the revolutions of nature ar^ 
past, and when time itself shall be no more^ 
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ON THE GENERAL THANKSGIMNG, JANUARY 13, ISI^ 



St. Matthew xvii. 4. 

** Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it Is good for us 
to be here .* if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.'* 

These words were spoken in a moment of deep 
astonishment and s^ratitude. Our Saviour^ as we 
read, had carried up his ^iihree disciples^ without 
any previous preparation for the mighty scene 
that Was to follow^ ^^ into an high mountain^ apart 
^^ by themselves^ and was then transfigured be- 
^^ fore them. And his face did shine as the 
^^ sun ; and his raiment was as white as light : 
^^ And behold there appeared unto them Moses 
^^ and Elias talking with Him.'' It was then that 
Peter broke out into those words^ that so faithfully 
express the tumult of his astonished but grateful 
mind : ^^ Lord^ it is good for us to be here ; and^ 
<^ if thou wilt^ let us make here three tabernaclesr^ 
^^ one for thee^ and one for Moses^ and one for 
'' Elias/' 
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It is with gome such mingled sentiments of 
astonishment and of thankfuiness^ that the people 
of this country must assemble in the service of 
this grateful day. After long years of doubt and 
of darkness, after hopes long deferred, and prayers 
long unanswered, the dawn of brighter years 
seems risifig upon the world. The waves of the 
deluge are retiring; — the green hills appear;— 
the dove of peace seems approaching us with the 
olive branch upon her wings ; — and the radiant 
sign of mercy from above is glowing in the clouds 
of Heaven. In such moments of wonder and of 
joy, I feel that the duties of this place cannot be 
performed. I bow my head before :he throne of 
God in deep, (and I could wish in silent) thank- 
fulness. And I dare only present to you a few 
hasty and disturbed reflections, which your own 
meditation must improve. 

What the blessings are, for which we are now 
assembled in thankfulness before God, the most 
careless eye must see, and the simplest tongue 
can tell. The departed year rose upon us in the 
midst of calamity and gloom. While the great 
contest was as yet doubtful, upon which the fate 
of the social world depended, the miseries of want 
and of war were settling every day more deeply 
over our own land. The usual channels of its 
industry were obstructed ; — the sounds of labour 
and of joy began to cease in our streets ; — the 
character even of our people began to change j^^* 
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and^ amid the gloom that gathered around the 
poor man's hearty new and unheard of crimes 
arose^ and the peaceful habitations of men began 
to be filled with violence and with blood. 

How different are the scenes with which this 
auspicious year begins! — The great conflict of 
the social world is over : — The mighty are fallen $ 
and the weapons of war have perished. — The cry 
of freedom bursts from the unfettered earth ; and 
the banners of victory wave in all the winds of 
heaven. Again^ in every comer of our own land^ 
the voice of joy and of gladness is heard. The 
cheerful sounds of labour rise again from our 
«treets^ and the dark ocean begins again to bright* 
en with our sails. Over this busy scene of hu- 
man joy^ the genial influences of Heaven have 
descended. The unclouded sun of summer Iiat 
ripened for us all the riches of the harVest. The 
God of nature hath crowned the year with his 
goodness^ and all things living are filled with 
plenteousness. Who is there that has not felt 
the blessings of the year ? Even the infant^ while 
he partakes^ unconsciously, of the general joy^ 
lifts his innocent hands to that Heaven from which 
he sees come all the hopes of man ; and the aged 
man^ when he remembers the sufferings of former 
years, is apt to say with the good old Simeon in 
the gospel, ^^ Lord, now let thy servant depart in 
^^ peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.'^ 
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Bat there are other^ and more general subjects 
of tbankfalness^ my brethren^ which ought now 
to occupy our minds. In this solemn hour we 
seem to be conducted by the hand of Heaven, like 
the disciples of old, unto an high mountain, from 
which we may look down upon the darkened 
world we have left, and upwards to those scenes 
where Heaven is displaying its glory. The im- 
ages of the past, and of the future, are thronging 
around us; and, wherever we turn, there are 
new subjects of gratitude that arise before us. 

1. Our first subject of thankfulness on this day, 
is for our Country ; that she has survived all the 
dangers which threatened her ; — that she has ful- 
filled the lofty duty to which the will of the Al- 
mighty has called her. Dear even to the savage 
heart is the land of his fathers ; — dear to the cit- 
izen of civilized ages are the institutions of nation- 
al wisdom, and the monuments of national glory ; 
— but upon no human heart did the claims of his 
country ever fall so deep and so irresistible,^ as 
they now do upon the citizen of this country. 
Other nations have preceded her in the road of arts 
and arms ;-»other nations have wreathed around 
their brows the laurels of science, and the palms 
of victory : But the high destiny to which she has 
of late been called, no other nation has ever shar- 
ed with her ; and all the glories of former times 
fade before the moral splendour which now encir- 
cles her. She has been called to guard the for- 
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tunes of the human race j to preserve, amid her 
waves, the sacred flame that was to relume the 
world ; and, like the cherubim that watched the 
gates of paradise, to turn every way her flaming 
sword against the foes of God and man. These 
were her duties, and nobly has she fulfilled them. 
Through every dark, and every disastrous year ; 
— while nation after nation sunk around her ;— - 
while raonarchs bent their imperial heads beneath 
the yoke, and the pulse of moral nature seemed to 
stand still in ignominious terrour, — She alone 
hath stood, insensible to fear, and incapable of 
submission. It is her hand, that, amid the dark- 
ness of the storm, hath still steadfastly pointed 
the road to liberty ; it is her treasures which have 
clothed every trembling people with armour for 
the combat; — it is her sons, (her gallant sons!) 
who have rushed into the van of battle, and first 
broke the spell that paralyzed the world ; and, in 
these recent days, it is her commanding voice that 
has wakened the slumbering nations of mankind^ 
and sent them on their glorious march, conquering 
and to conquer. — And now, my brethren, in the 
hour of her triumph, — now, when all that is brave 
or generous in the human race bow before her, — 
where is she to be found ? And what is the atti- 
tude in which she presents herself to her children ? 
*— Oh, — not in the attitude of human pride, or 
human arrogance ; — not with the laurels of victo- 
ry upon her brow, or with troops of captives fol- 
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lowing her chariot wheels : — It is in the attitude of 
pious thankfulness ; with hands uplifted in praise^ 
and eyes downcast in gratitude ; — ^it is before the 
£ternal Throne that she bows her victorious head^ 
and easts her crown of glory upon the ground^ 
and calls her children to kneel along with her^ 
and to praise the Father of Nature that he hath 
selected her to be the instrument of his mercy to 
mankind. These are triumphs to which the his- 
tory of the world has no parallel. In the long 
line of her splendour^ what hour is to be compared 
with this ? Which of us does not feel somewhat 
of her glory to be reflected upon our own heads ? 
And what British heart is there which does not 
pray that such may be ever her name^ and her 
character among mankind ? 

S. From your own country^ my brethren^ tura 
your eyes^ in the second place^ to the world around 
you ; observe the prospects that are now opening 
upon the human race ; and say^ whether there be 
not here a new subject of thankfulness to Heaven. 

The years which we have seen have been years 
of no common apprehension or despondence. It 
was not with the usual features of publick dis* 
tress they were marked^ — by riches dissipated^ 
or provinces lost^ or armies defeated ; — it was by 
features of a deeper hue^ and of a more terrifick 
form. Through the whole social system a spirit 
of moral disorder had gone forth^ which seemed 
to tlureaten the dissolution of society itselfi Se» 
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fore the gigaAtick march of violence and of ambi- 
tion^ the human head seemed every where to 
bow^ and the human heart to lose its energy. 
Kings sunk from their thrones^ and nations sur- 
rendered their liberties. The occupations of in- 
dustry ceased ; — the intercourse of nations vras 
arrested ; — and men seemed quietly to resign 
themselves to poverty and to sufferings that one 
arrogant nation might rule^ and one impious mind 
triumph. It seemed^ to our desponding eye^ as 
if the old age of the human race had come^ — as 
if the Sun of Righteousness was about to set 
amid the shadows of evenings and one long night 
overspread the moral world. These days^ and 
these terrours^ are past. The spirit of God hath 
again moved upon the face of the deep^ and the 
order and the harmony of creation is again be- 
ginning to appear. The dread career of guilt 
and of ambition hath been run ; their temporary 
triumphs fade ; and the Eternal hand hath mark- 
ed the line whither they shall come^ and na far- 
iher^ and where their proud waves shall be staid. 
From every comer of the baptized world ; ^^ from 
^^ the east and from the west ; from the south and 
from the north,^^ the warriours of justice and of 
freedom come. Their sovereigns even lead the 
way, and place the helmet upon their imperial 
brows^ and march with their people into glorious 
battle. Beneath their victorious banners kings 
re-ascend their thrones, and nations recover their 
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liberties. Tbe fetters fall from the hands of in- 
dustry ; the ocean echoes anew to the song of the 
mariner ; liberty and joy re-enter the poor man's 
dwelling ; and the voice of the mother is no longer 
weeping for the children^ that have been torn from 
her arms to swell the hosts of a tyrant. Who is 
there among us, my brethren, that is admitted to 
witness this moral transfiguration, who doth not 
hear also the voice of God? and where is the 
country from which, in these blest days, the song 
of triumph does not rise, ^^ The hosts of the guilty 
^^are scattered, and the Lord Grod Omnipotent 
^^ reign eth ?'' 

3. There is yet, however, my brethren, another 
subject of thankfulness upon this day. It is for 
the religious prospects that are opening upon man- 
kind, and for that renewed light with which the 
Pay Spring from on high is now rising upon the 
Christian world. 

Deep as hath been the gloom which so long has 
settled upon the societies of men, its most appalling 
feature hath been its impiety ; and when you trace 
the late miseries of mankind to their source, you 
will find them all to originate in that cold and 
cheerless spirit of Infidelity, which arose in the 
centre of European civilization ; — which dried up, 
as it spread, all the fountains of greatness, or of 
generosity in the human soul ; — and which, dis- 
solving all the obligations, and all the charities of 
life, ceased not till it had extinguished . both the 
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majesty of the throne and the sanctity of the altar. 
It was from this dense and pestilential vapour that 
that terrifick form arose^ upon which, like the 
vision which appeared unto the prophet, the world 
for so many years has gazed with astonishment 
and with alarm. It was from hence that those 
impious hosts have issued, whose crimes and whose 
impieties have still more appalled mankind than 
their arms ; who warred not with the common guilt 
of men, against the wealth or the liberties of na- 
tions, but against all that man holds dear, or nations 
think holy ; — who struck the dagger of their enmi- 
ty, not into the bosoms but into the souls of the 
conquered ; — and who thought their infernal tri- 
umph incomplete, until they had overthrown every 
altar at which human misery wept, and was com- 
forted. 

These days, too, are over, " He hath blown 
^' with his wind, and they are scattered/' The 
cross is again triumphant in the sky, and in its 
sign the faithful have conquered. The might of 
the gospel hath infused itself into the soldier's arm ; 
q.nd, while the foe is prostrate upon the ground, 
the mild, but thrilling voice, seems again to be 
heard from Heaven, " I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
^^ secntesf 

— The days, indeed, are past, but their memory, 
my brethren, will never pass. They will remain 
to the last posterity to record the dread effects of 
infidelity upou human happiness, and upon human 
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character. The eyes of the most distant genera* 
tions will look back upon them and tremble ; and 
the parent of every future age, when he wishes to 
instruct his children in the importance of religion 
to human welfare, will point to thi§» darkest page 
in the history of man, and they will weep, and be 
instructed. 

While these dread scenes are withdrawing from 
our view, how beautiful, on the other hand, and 
how welcome to every Christian heart, are the 
prospects that are now unfolding themselves ! The 
prospects of reviving Faith, and awakened Hope, 
and unfettered Charity. We seem to hear again, 
in our eventful days, the song that broke the silence 
of the night, to announce ^^ glory to God, and on 
^^ earth peace, and good will to mankind/' The 
high visions of Christian promise seem to open in 
long perspective before us. The years draw nigh 
^^ when all nations shall rest in secure habitations, 
^^ and in quiet resting-places, and when there shall 
^^ be wars no more.'' We bend in thankfulness 
before the promises of our faith ; the events of time 
mingle with the prophecies of religion $ and we 
say, with new emotion, to the God who gave them, 
<^ Thy kingdom come ! Thy will be done in earth 
^* aiTit is in Heaven !'' 

Yes ! my brethren^ it is good for us to be here. 
It is good for us, while all these blessings have 
descended upon our own land, to bow ourselves on 
this day, with all its inhabitants, before the God ^ 
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our fathers. It is good for us^ while all these pros- 
pects are opening upon the nations of the Ghristian 
trorld, to offer our piaise as the first-fruits of hu- 
man gratitude ; and, as we have led them into the 
field of combat with the injustice of man, to lead 
them now into the temple of praise before the 
throne of Heaven. 

Yet of io great a day, who would not wish some 
monuments to remain ! — some memorials of thougj^t 
and of emotion which might survive the hour that 
awakens them ! — If these be our sentiments, my 
brethren, let us, in these moments, imitate the 
grateful feeling of the disciple. Let us, too, raise ^ 
here three tabernacles in our bosoms : three altars^^' 
on which we may place the offerings of our grati- ji 
tude, and to which, whatever may be the aspect of* ^ 
future days, we may return to feel again the lofty *' '^ 
sentiments of this. 

Let the first be raised to our Faith, to that faith 
^^ in which our fathers trusted and were holpen ; 
^^ which is able to overcome the world :^' and in 
the might of which, men and nations are secure of 
immortal triumph. 

Let the next be raised to our Country ; to that 
country which so long has stood the landmark of 
the human race, and against which ^^ the winds 
^^ and the waves have beat in vain.'^ Let our 
praise a^r-end to the statesmen who have guided 
her councils : — to the warriours who have wielded 
her arms ; — and to that majestick People^ whoy 
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for 80 many years^ have bonie every things that 
fliey might preserve the liberty which their iSa- 
thers bequeathed them : And^ though one sadden- 
ing relleetion must dim the splendour of the day^ 
though the Father of his People can no longer hear 
the voice of their praise, let not our gratitude yield 
to misfortune, but let the blessings of his assem* 
bled people fall this da^upon his grey head, and 
precede the rewards of a greater wwld. 

Let the last be raised, my brethren, to Those 
who have Fallen in this mighty contest, to the 
memory of the young and the brave who have pur* 
chased, with their blood, the freedom of their 
country, and of mankind. — ^While the bones of that 
- -^ impious host, that defied the living God, lie scatter- 
00 ' ed over every foreign land, and whiten, unheeded^ 
in the winds of winter, let their ashes be gathered 
with pious care, let their monuments rise among ev- 
ery people whom they have saved, and their names 
dignify the annals of their country for ever. Over 
the hallowed page which records their valour^ 
and their fall, let the aged of our people, in every 
future year, pour the tears that are due to the 
memories of the departed brave ; and thence let 
the young of our latest generations learn, what are 
the energies of British Freedom, and what the 
genuine path of British Glory. 

And Thou, " O God of our fathers ; Thou, 
*' who hast been their refuge in every former gen* 
^^ eration, and who around us hast spread thiue 
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^ everlasting arms,'^ do Thou in mercy accept this 
our humble <^ sacrifice of praise and of thanksgiv* 
^^ ing V^ It is ^' thy judgments that are now in the 
^^ world/' but, for the mighty end, "that all the 
^' inhabitants thereof may learn righteousness.'^—- 
May thy paternal " Will be done !'' may thy 
^^ Kingdom come/' and end the miseries of a guilty 
world ! From the throne of thy mercy may peace 
at last descend upon all the habitations of men ! 
and may they, while they raise their wondering 
eyes to Heaven, behold there the face of '' thy 
^' beloved Son ;" — and may they bless Thee^ 
" and hear Him !" 



THE END. 
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